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‘FXTRACT 
\PROM THE JOURNALS Oy PRE, HOSE OF COMMONS. 





a , February 8; 1836. 
Ordered,— * 

TuaTa Select Gommittee+¢ appointed to inquire into 
‘the Stete’of Agriculture, and into the causgg . and extent 
of the distress which still presses upon some important 
branches thereof, and to report their observations and opi- 
nions-thereupon-to the House F én a Committee wag fp- 
pointed of— 

Lord John Russell. z Sir William Molesworth. 

Sir Robert Peel. 7 Lord Visgeunt Howick. 


Sif James Graham. Mr. George Evans. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre. Mr. Cooper. ” 
The Marquis of Chandos. Mr. William Gordon. 
Mr. Cayley. Mr. Sidney Herbert. 


Mr. Gilbert Heathcote. Mr. Bingham Baring. 
Mr. Ayshford Sanford. Mr. Poulett Thomson. 
“MIF? Bxelyn Denison. | “Mr. William Ord. 
Sir Edward mae Mr. Clay. - 


Lord Stanley,” Mr. Handjey. 
Mr. William Miles. ~ Mr. Morrigon. 
The Hari of Lincoln. Mr. James Loch. 


Mr. Anderson Pelhém. Mx. Jchn Dunlop. 
Sir Robert Price. * ° Mr. John Young. 


Mr. Robert Clivea The O’Conor Don. 
Lord Francis gerton. Mr. Matthias Attwood. 
‘Sir Charles Burrell. _Mr. Wodehouse. 


VOL, Il. B 


2 AGHYSULTURMOF CREAT BRITAIN. 
Ordered, —- 


That the Committee have power tp send el ake 
papers, and records, and that five be the quorum. 


* Ordered, — “Péoruary25, 1836. 


. That. the Cémnfittee have power to report the™ 
minutes df the evidence taken before. them frémtime to _ 
time to the House? 


a 


REMARKS. - 


The thirty-five members of this Committee were 
“velected from the largest ‘landowners in the House 
of Commons #—ment of all--political parties, and 
consequently the best able to enlighten the ques- 
tion submitted to sheir investigation, each of them 
being a resident upon his estates at least six 
months in the year. They proceeded; however, 
“in the usual Parliamentary manner, without any 
fixed plan as to the number of sittings oy. ofwit- 
nesses, or as,to the order to be pursued .in the 
interrogations, “This Inquiry, ‘therefore, was not 
conducted upon the system adopted in that rela- 
ting to Ireland? i in which the axaminations, writ-. 
ten or vivd voce, were previously settled by the- 
Committee in its sittings at Dublin. : 

Every sitting of this Committes_was held at 7 


(* This is far from being correct.—Transx.} an 


~ 
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- London, in one of the chambers of the House of 
Commons, and was generally attended by only half 
"the number of members which composed it. The 
Committee summoned withesgys “from all “parts of: 
, the kingdom, offering to “jndemnify them for the 
costs e. attendance, and in some cases, accepted 
* the volantary, offers of. persons , who desjred to be 
heard. The sittings weré held privately or in) 
public; at the option ef the Committee ; some-" 
times a single witness was examined ‘lane, at- 
others several were admitted to confront one an- 
other. All the questions and replies were ‘ium- 
bered and registered by the Secretary. But th-- 
Committee suppressed in their Report, even to the 
Hofse of Commons, all they deen‘ed desirable, 
and the House ordered at their pleasure the print-_ 
‘ing of the investigations. 

This isa prudent measure. Each member of 
the Committee is at liberty to put questions to 
every witness,-and these questions have naturally 
a refereiice to facts. under his own knowledge, to 
the district ia Which he resides, tc his own interest, 
and often to the political party te which *he be- 

‘longs, so that the questions pass from one subject 

. to another without, any connexion. One member 
of the Committee, after inquiring of 4 witness how 
much wool his"fldcks yield, is followed by another, 
who asks the rate of interest which the witness 

Bg 
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pays for loans of money, and afterwards by a third, . 
who wishes to know ta what depth he works his 
land. a 

. The Report of ihe “Conimittee contains ahaa 
“18,000 questions, with their replies._ That of the - 
“Committee of the Lords, upon the same,aubject, 
contains 12,000,-that upon Country Banks, above * 
10,000. “Tf, in additioa~to these, all the official 

“reports and.tables ordered by the various edmini- 
__strative bodies, arfd incorporated as*confirmatory 
es the facts adduced, are considered, the public 
muy judge of the enormous volumes from which 
-it has been necessary to extract in pompiling the 
following work. . 


INQUIRY 
INTO THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BOOK IC 
Or BANKS. 


LIST OF PERSONS EXAMINED UPON BANKS. 





, The Right Honourable Lorp AsHBURTON, by Picmatendn 
of the Hovte of Lords.« * 
~The Earr? or Rapnor, by permission of the House of 
Lords. - 
Huwry Burezss, Secretary to the Committee of Coun- 
~ try Bankers, and Agent for these Bankers. 
Gzorcg Catrurop, General Merchant, particularly*in 
corn. ea : 
Wiiuram Desonnarre Haccarn, Chief Clerk of the 
Bullion Office in the Bank of England. 

Davip Hopeson, Corn-merchant. P, 

Joun LAnauorn, Banker at Berwick, and Estate-Agent. 

GeorcE Freprericxk Munrz, Manufacturer and Mer- 
chant. x 

Josern SANDERS, Merchants 

Ricnarp Spooneg, Banker and Farmer. © 

WILLiaM Uxpers, Farmer. 
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“REMARKS. 

The Sditors: in giving anZabstract of the Inx° 
. quiry upon Agriculture in-Great Britain, deem, it 
necessary to explain to the reader their reasons for 
commencing, by an abstract of tlie Inquiry relative 
to Banks, both in the investigation respecting Agri- | 
culture, as “well as in é special Inqu*ry upon the 
subject. - In a former Remark they have drawp~ 
this striking distinction, viz. that the nobility, of 
the- greatest part of Europe have been stripped of 
their lands in perpetuity, either for a fixed sum of 
money paid, or for annual ground,zents, in money, 
provisions, or labour ; whilst the English nobility 
have never given up their possession but for limited 
periods, which in recent times have been still more 
considerably reduced. The soil, in these parts of 
Europe, has thus become the property of the pea- 
sants, who aré destitute af capital, education, and 
talents ; and its cultivation, being by this means re- 
duced to a low ebb, is carried on; as it were, piece- 
meal, acre by acre. Oneman in vaitl wishes to drain 
a few acres of a. marsh which i is commanded by a 
more elevated enes another i in vain desires to raise 
plantations, not having the shelter which his young 
trees require, whilst others are obliged to labour 
in rofests, which impede the produce of their toil. 

* 


fr 
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These partial “enterprises, it is well known, do not - 
require any capital. 

The. system of cultivation in England has hers 
‘carried on upon anotoer principle—a general prin- 
ciple, embracing a whole district, extending some- 
times over different parishes, and principally re- 
gulated by. the course of the rivers} for in cultiva- 
tion, one of the most expensive labours, especially 
Yn a moist climate like tkat of Great* Britain, is 

-the management of the water-courses. ~It is par- 
ticularly to this difficulty that Great Britain, like 
Holland, owes its not having been cut up into mil- 
lions of parcels ; but on the other hand it has been 
obliged to proceed much more slowly with’its cul- 
tivation of waste lands. 

To this outlay must also be added the expenses 
of the highways, branch-roads, footpaths, bridges, 
causeways, but above all inclosures; fot the law 
is so peremptory upon this last point, that the 
cultivation of wastes is frequently enforced by what 
is termed an Inclosure Bill. All the outlay thus. 


. incurred, which Smounts at the least to 14/. an 


acre, and whicl? has sometimes amounted to 571., 
produces no immediate return. , ‘ 

At the period of the peace between England and 
the United States, in 1785, until 1788—the epoch 
of the French Revolution—it was proved by official 


statements that three-fifths of the surface of Great, 


Pp 
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Britain sfill remained waste—mere common-lands 4 
and that for about a- century the lords of manors 
had successively allowed the poor to Settle on the 
outskirts of these wastes, there t6 cultivate a gar- 
den, on<ondition of receiving a money-rent, which 
they from time to time proposed to increase, in 
order to extend their inclosures a few acres. 

The constitution of Breland underwent a gra- 
dual change during the eighteenth century. Pre- 
viously. to that time; each of the 10,809 manors 
had threé great landowners, and each of these land- 
owners had many farms, and consequently <aany 
farmers under him, and every farmer had upon his 
farm three or four cottages, built at the cost of 
the-landlord, to lodge the families who cultivated 
the farm. Thus arose an hierarchy—that is to 
say, dependence. But this system led by degrees 
to its own destruction, by causing new families of 
agriculturists to be established, who, cultivating 
five or six acres, were in fact independent; and 
the preponderance of the great landowners dimi- 
nished in each”parish. : - 

At this périod tHe aristocracy saffered a great 
shock in Europe, and in France. was entirely de- 

streyed. In England it madé a resistance. 

* The Crown continued in the full enjoyment of all 
its privileges ;-it went hand in hand with the Le- 
gislatare, and retained the sole power of declaring 
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peace or war, and appointing its ambassadors ; in it 
alone was centred the pawers of the administrative 
and judiciary functions, and it appointed the.admi-" 
nistrators and the jueges? it had the sole command 
of the public force, and appointed the officers of the — 
artay and navy; ‘it alone granted places and pen- 
sions,—all by undisputed authority, and without ~ 
interference of the two otter éstates of the realm. 
“ The Demecracy had thg sole patronage of me- 
chanics, manufactures, compierce, navigation, fi- 
nance, and colgnial property ; it alone held a juris- 
dicticn over the arts and sciences, the public pro- 
fessorships, the journals—all concentrated in the 
-towns, which increaSed its force tenfold—-and all 
undisputed.and uninterfered with by the two other 
“estates of the realm. 
The Aristocracy, forming an intermediate body, 
is subject to the encroachments of the two others. 
‘Tf the control of the landed property is taken away, 
what has it left? and how can the two other 
bodies, so active in their-movements, avoid the 
shock which nfusk take place between them ?* ie 
These reflest*ons forcibly impressed-some states- 
men, who declared, loudly and incessantly, that 
they would ‘employ atl their power to defend the 
aristocracy against the attacks i might encounter. * 
The Inclosure Bills, and the excessive costs which 
they incurred, appeared the most fiatural means 


r 
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of dislodging the Democracy, who Bradually en- 
croached upon the Crowg waste lands. "For the 
‘number of the families established ufon the com- 
mons alpeady surpassed that ef the families of the 


° 


farmers and their labourers. 


It required immense capital to bring these laifds 


‘into cultivation, and this could,only be obtained 


by the fictitibue meahs affordéd by banks, and the 
papes money which they issue. Consgquently*the® 
exclusive prsvilege of the Bank‘of England was re- 
stricted to withip sixty-five miles of London*, and 
associations were permitted throughout the rés? of 
the kingdom, regulated by certain laws. They had 
the privilege of issuing papef money, and in less - 
than five or six years more thaff"seven hundred 
were established. Scotland was particylarly re- 
markable for the extent and the solidity of these 
kinds of establishments: up to the present day 
they serve as models to the English banks, which 
in the first instance were less prosperous tf. " 
From this period the Aristocracy had at com- 
‘mand the cgpHtal. necessary for ite agricultural en- 
terprises. Bat the Aristocracy calf: created it, 
because it was supported by great landed pro- 


e e 
(* The French editor gtroneowsly says “ siz miles.” This restric- 
tion of the privilege was moreover not the consequence of the cause 
assigned above. See mote at p. 13, infra. —Transt,] 
(t+ This remark is incorrect; the system of banking in Scotland is 
differen€ from that in England.—Transt.] 
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prietors, by ifs rich farmers and their l8pourers. 

The proprietors of five er six acres, to whom the 

acts of inclogure compulsorily assigned a quantity 
proportional to the charge of paying theie share of 
the costs, not having the means of paying, have 

been unable to avail themselves of the resource of 
loans: they have ,therefore been - obliged to sell 
the property they held of vld; together with their 

Tigh to thatenewly created, and are chargedeat a 

fixed rate with a portion of the super@byndant la- 

bour of the parjsh. All the new lands brought into 

culfi¥ation are converted into farms of 200 or 300 

aeres, on which these men are become farmers or 

labourers. Formerly*independents or republicans, 

they are now “brought under an aristocratic hier- 

archy ; they have gained protectors, and from a 

state of poverty have become rich. Such was the 

effect of these banks. . 

Banks, however constituted, have experienced 
great vicissitudes, and have given rise to much con- 
troversy and fluctuation in® public opinion, which | 
Inquiries like the present have contributed to set-” 
tle, by giving % history of those*establiShments. 


cH. 1.] " ‘THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 13 


CHAPTER I., 


OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Tur Bank of England was created in 1694, An exdiu- 

Sive privilege is granted to it by act of Parliament, of 

issuing notes sin Londen and within sixty-five miles of 

that city*, Until 1797, the value of these notes way note 
under’52. In the private Hanks there coulf not be more 

than six partners, nor could they have sleeping partners ; 

they paid’ a duty on the bank-notes which they issued 

beyond the limits allowed to the Bank of England. * 

The Bank of England leaves as security a sum in the 
public funds, which amounts to doout 14,686,800/, Be- 
sideg this, it assists the Government ‘$f taking a certain 
quantity of Exchequer-bills; in exchange for which, it 
grants the Government, by private” arrangements, bank- 
notes or other value. Up to the year 1797, these bank- 
notes were ‘hot recognised as legal money ; that is to say, 
persons could refuse them as a money payment, and de- 
mand the value in gold of thoge which they held. + - 

The following is a table ‘of the amount of Exchequer- 


e * e e * 
[* In 1708 an het was pagged, providing that np agsociation of more 
- than six partners, excepting the Bank of England, Should be allowed to 
issue notes or bills payable on demand. This act was partially repealed 
in 1826, so as to admit ®anks with moge than gix partners to issue 
notes at any distance, exceeding sixty-five miles from London. The 
exclusive privilege of the Bank of England within this limit was con- 
firmed by the act which in 1833 renewed the charter of the Bank.— 
The French editor has, in the paragraph to which this note refers, 
* made several erroneous statements, which are corrected above.— 
Trans.) . 
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bills in existence from 1787 to 1797; showiig also_the 
quantity which the Bank held, and the number of bank- 


notes in circu’ation each year :— 




















2 
Amount of'Ex. {Amount of Ex. | _ amount o® 
Years. chequer bills | *hequer billsin | “pank-notes in 
each year. [possession of cixeulation. 
£ “*s £ 
1787 9,524,177 7,144,896 8,688,570 
1788 | 10,553,474 7,347,699 9,870,350" 
1789 | 12,101,504 |e 7,946,435 |. 9,905,240 
1790 | 14,334,480 7,908,968 | 10,217,360 . 
1791 | 12,867,156 9,603,978 | 11,699,140 
1792} 14,449,889 » 9; 1,839,338 11,849,810 ~ 
1293 | 17,954,065 | 11,851,388 | 10:838,214 
1794 | 19,758,109 8,737,806 | . 10,628,220 
1795 | 24,972,616 | 13,460,044 | 11,458,322 
1796 | °15,795,266 | 10,454,614 | 9,581,335 


_ ee 
' By the ‘above table it will be seen that‘the Bank of 
England aided the Gorernment by taking its hills to the 
amount of 13,4639990/. 

In 1797, said Lord Ashburton, Mr. Pitt found himself 
obliged either to payin paper moncy, or to make peace 
with France; and the Parliament, feeling how insufficient 
was the amount of bullion for the circulation required 
‘by the expenses of Government, passed an act,-by which 
the notes of the Bank of England became the legal money . 
of the country; no one could refuse to receive them- in 
payment, nor réyuje of the Bank their value in gold. The 
act at the same time permitted-all theabanks to issue 
notes under the value of 57.° Six months after the con- 
clusion of the pedce, matters were to return to the same 
footing as before the changeg of 1797. - 

The following table shows the amount of Exchequer- 
“bills in existence each year, the amoufit of those taken by 
the Bank, and the quantity of notes issued by the Bank 
from 1797 to 1814 :— 
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- > 


. Amount of Ex.|Amount of Ex.) amount of | Amount of | Total of bank- 
Years. } chequer bills ewe iled pe bank-notes of bbank-notes + notesincircu- 
each year. im posssssion of] Sigand above. | under 51. lation. 





—s 
& £ £ & 


£ 
1797 | 16,325,573 | 7,145,134 | 19%474,g11 934,015 | 19,408,826 
1798 ¢ $7,669,465.) 9,444,976 | 10,551494 | 1,639-831 | 12°191.025 
1799 | 24,252,582 | 8,986,439 | 11,914,441 | 1,345,432 | 13,259,879" 
1800 | 31,898,978 | 12,899,239 | 12,044,817 | 1,690,561 | 14,735,378 
1801 | 25,185,241 | 11,948,539 | 12,474,935 | 2,495,386 | 14,970,621 
1802 | 18,436,295 | 13,552,339 | 13,574,323 | 3,312,790 | 16,887,113 
1803 | 23,107,615 |.13,635,239 | 33,189,954 | 3846/05 17,035,959 
1804 ['29;516.406 |°15,304,439 | 12°509,469 4,813,525 | 17,329,994 
1805. | 31,005,310 | 11,745/339 6 14,900,698 | 4'395,480 | 1.296.178 
1806 | 31,175,942 | 14'445,939 | 14,843,935 4,228,958 | 19,072,898 
180% ,| 36,005,348 | 13,665,339 | 15,802,275 | 4,231-837 | 20,094,112 ¢ 
1808 "| 43,786,718 | 15,677,539" 13,236,032 | 4:196'934 | 177365,266 
1809 | 43,571,875 | 16,009,399 | 14,135,768 | 5,221;538 leaped 





1810 | 42,363,510 | 17,689,739 | 17,294/322 7,221,953 | 24,4: 

1811 | 47,221,658 | 22,696,239 | 16,219,914 | 7 573,201 | 23,793,115 
1812 | 51,947,084 | 21,957,639 | 15,861,585 721; 2325 | 23,482,910 
1813 | 54,302,987 | 25,731,239 | 15,991,095 | 8, 033,774 | 24,024,869 
1814 | 64,776,381 | 35,814,589 | 19,312,659 | 9,667,217 28,979,876 

















The Bank of England therefore Bw into circulation, 
from 1797 to 1814, notes to the amount of 28 976,876, 
and assisted the Government by ,taking Exchequer-bills 
to the value of 36,000,000/. Independently of these 
notes isswed by the Bank of England, the private banks 
issued also a very large amount on their own account. 

Upon the conclusion of the peace in 1814, the Bank 
prepared for the executioy ¢f that stipulation in the” Act 
of 1797, which,made the notes of the Bank of England 
cease to be egal mégey six months after the conclusion 
of peace, and determined that the sfbsequent issue of 
notes should not bg under the value ef 51. 

‘Among the documents apperided to*the first Report. of 
the Committee of Inquiry" upon the State of i a 
are the following «details. 

The Directors of the Bank resolved, that before the 
~Bank resumed its payments in gold, it was necessary that 
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the debt of the Government to the Bank—that is to say, 
the amount of the Exchequer-bills, either by advance or 
purchase—shoald be reduced to 20,000,0002.; and in fact,” 
notwithstanding the renewal of the war in 1815, this 
Gebt did not exceed, in the month of” February 1816, 
19,800,0002. 

However, at the commencethent of 1816, Parliament ~ 
authorized the Government to add to ita debt” to the 
Bank, because it was in need of money, in consequence 
“of the supprestion of the war taxes, and because thé time 
was unfavorrable for contracting aloan, ~. 

. At the commencement of 1817, the 3 per cent. funds 
wers Cnly at 63, and the country continuing in great dis- 
tress, Parliament resorted to its usual expedient of au- 
thorizing a new issue of Exchequer-bills for the encou- 
ragement of publieazorks..' The payments in specie could 

* not be resumed by the Bank; but towards the close of the 
year the funds rose fram 63 to 82, and the foreign ex- 
changes being favourable to this country, the Bank accu- 
mulated a large treasure in gold, although their circula- 
tion was between twenty-seven and twenty-nine millions, 
and there appeared to exist no doubt that the Bank would 
be able to resume its paymeftsin cash in J uly 1818. 

The Bank had heen so confident of its ability to resume ~ 
its cash payments, before that period, that .in the months 
of April and September 1817 it publicly announced its in- 
tention to pay a very large proportion-of its notes. 

In the financial arrangement for the year, it was thought 
expedient to provide for a still further reduction of un- 
funded debt; and a loan was contracted by the Govern- 
ment, payable either in money or Exchequer-bills, to the 
amount of thirty millions in the whole; of which it was . 
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estimated” that eight or nine millions might be appro- 
priated to repayments to the Bank at the rate, if possible, 


‘of about one million per month. 


° 


The porgion of this loan, whtch yraseto be paid if f money, 
not. having been so at the periods at first intended, the 
Bank could not comply with he law ; but the whole sum 
was repaid to the Bank’ before the 5th of April 1819. 

The following ‘table gives the amount of _Exchequer- 
bills, of those in the possc&sion of the Bank, and of the 
amount of bank-notes, from 1815 to 1820., 


. 


. 





re £ 

Athount of Ex-|Amount of Ex-| Ainountof | Amount of | Totat of bank- 

Year, | chequer-bills | Chequer-bills | bank-notes of | banPnotes un. notes in cireus 
each year. |{n pperceaion off 5, and above, der 52, Iptice. 





& 
46,719,432 
$1,006,685 
62,025,124 
48,87),205 
41,929,879 


the 


. £ 
24,955,839 
27,222,845 
28,800,200 


£ 
17,447, 
17,97 9516 
22,101,309 
19,093,056 
13,381,020 


£ 
9,576,695 
9,103,338 
998,599 
7,509,782 
7,276,590 


28,087,865 
25,546,230 







£ 
27,024,049 
27,075,854 
30,099,908 
26,602,838 
25,657,610 


Such was the position of the Bank of England when 
the Goverament reduced its debt to the Bank to nearly 
20,000,000/., and the latter was enabled to resume its 


payments in gald. 


The Government, however, which since 1798 coined 
little bullion, since the notes of the Bank had become 


legal currenoy, commenced in 1817 fo coin money, in | 


order to meet the necessity caused by the suppression of 
all notes under th» value of 5h, isstied by the Bank of 


England, as well 


VOL. It. 


as_by all other banks. 
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Table of the quantity of Gold and Silver coined in England 


JSrom 1790 t0,1819 inclusive. 


——_—. 
“| Years. | Gold coined. [saver coined. Total. 





1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798-~ 
1799 
1600 
18A 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 


It is seen. by this table that the Government continued ~ 
to coin very little qoney after 1798, notwit}istanding the 
continual state of 7 war in which the country was engaged ; 
and that it did not recommence to coip, until required by 
the operation of ‘the law which ordered the Bank of 
England to pay ‘in gold the notes which it had in cireu- 


lation. 


The resumption of these payments, and the suppression 
of all bank-notes under the valuc of 5/., were definitely or- | 





£ 
2,660,521 
2,456,566. 
1,171,863 
2,747,430 
2,558,894 
493,416 
464,680 
2,000,297 
2,967,504 
449,961 
189,937 
450,242 
2 487,018 
596,444 
718,396 
54,668 
405,105 
Nones 


4,275,337 
2,862,373 
3,574 


a & 

None. 
“None. 
None, 
None. 

: 293 
*None. 
None. 
None. 


161 
None. 


1,805,251 © 


2,436,297 
576,279 
1,267,272 








£ 
2,660,521 
2,459,566 
1,171,888 
2,747,430 
2,558,894 
492,709 
464,680 
2,000,297 
2,967,504 
449,961 
isgi9g7 
450,295 


~ 437,080 | 


596,516 
718,473 
54,850 
405,105 
108 
371,744 
299,060 
317,055 
312,263 
52 
519,811 
161 
None. ~ 
1,805,25 r 
6,711,634 
3,438,652 
1,270,846 


« 
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dered by-Parliament in 1819. Gold was the only legal 
money, and silver,might be refused in payment of any sum 
above 22. 

All the witnesses examined by the Committee agree that, 
since the resumption of the payment in gold of the bank® 
notes in 1819 ‘and during the*years 1820 and 1821, cam- 
merce and the country generally suffered greatly. 

The following table shows the quantity of Exchequer- 
bills in circulation, of those possessed by the Bank, and of 
the bank-notes in circulation. - 


_A. 




























Ainotint of Ex-|Amount of Ex; Amount of | amount of Total of 
Years.) chequer-bills Ne ened inj bank-notes | banknotes | banknotes 
each year. the Bank. upw. under 5t, fin cireujgtign. 
































& & £ & £& 
33,700,988 | 20,826,447 } 17,830,050 | 6,728,110 | 24,553,160 


1820 
1821 | 329726,123 | 17,214,325 | 17,875,190 | 2,574,210 | 20,449,320 
1822 | 36,645,240 | 15,450,958 | 17,464,790 | 91,640 | 18,326,430 





By this table it is seen that the Government had reduced 

its debt to the Bank from 36,000,000/., to which it had 
amounted ia 1814, to 15,000,000/. ; and that the Bank, pay- 
ing its notes in gold, withdrew from circulation all under 
5L, since these, which amounted in 1814 to 9,500,0002., 
were in 1822 reduced to 861,840/. 
« The Government, in order to make god the achteny 
in the circulation eaused by the withdrawal of the notes, 
continued to coin specie. The following*table shows what 
quantity was struck from 1820 to 1823. 


















¥ 
Years. | Gold coined. |‘Silver coined. otal. 
0 & £ 
1820 949,516 1,797,233 
1821 9,520,758 9,954,444 
1822 5,356,787 5,388,217 
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All the witnesses agree also in stating to the Committee 
that agriculture, manufactuges and comrierce suffered se-_ 
verely during these three years; and that the cause of the 
mischief that had arises. was attributed to the (withdrawal 
trom circulation’ of the notes under 5/. by all the banks, 
although the Government had caused to be ‘struck, as seen 
above, more than 17,000,000/. in specie, The Parliament - 
then allowed the banks to. issue-notes anew, under the 

value of 5/., until February 3, 1826. 

The Bank Of England did*not immediately i issue any 
more; but ‘a commercial crisis occurring in1825, and the 
specie in the Bank being nearly exhausted, it was obliged 
to make a fresh issue of notes towards the close of 1825. 

The following is a continuation of the table given above. 


. 


a 











Anernt of Ex-| Amount of 
Years, ‘equerile chesder.billsinj bank-notes | Qinnotea | banknotes 
h year. | | possession | of istand under 82. _ | in circulation. 


£ d 
1833} 34,989,508 | 13,208,597 | 18,899,158 
1824] 38,084,514 | 11,791,749 | 19,806,726 
1825 | 32,194,233 | 12,269,534 | 18,873,690 


£ £ 
683,160 | 19,582,348 
486,600 | 20,293,326 
416,880 \ 19,290,570 





The Government continued to coin specic, to replace the 
notes under 5/,, the issue of which was prohibited in 1826. 
The following tadle-shows the quantity oftmoney coined. 








o'3 a ae 
| Years. | Gold coined. |SitVercoined.| Total. | 
Ea eee eS. £ 
1923 759,748 | 285,271 | 1,045,019 


1824 | 4,065,075 | 282,070" | °4,347,145 ° 
1825 “| 4,580,919 417,535 | 4,948,454 





The Bank of England, having been upon the point of 
suspending payment during the crisis of 1825 and 1826, 


a net eu oN 


*) 


aes 


ae 
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issued, téwards the close of 1825, notes under the value of 
5L 3 and the act of 1819 was modified in a very essential . 

" manner, rendering Bank of”. England notes legal money 
throughoyt the kingdom, at the same time that @ayment 
in gold could only be demanded at London. 

Private banks, consisting of more than six partners, eee 
permitted, except In London; because out of 450 private 
banks, 230 had failed in the interval from the peace to 
the crisis of 1825, whith was'termed the panic. 

From 1826 to 1836 the operation of the act conténued 
without interguption, Bank of England notes, had betome 
legal money in the interior of the kingdom, and private 
banks were not obliged to provide thtmselves with so 
large a quantity of gold as they had been from 1819 to 
1826. Notes under 5/. value were no longer issued, and 
the GoVernment continued to cofn gold and silver, whilst 
it reduced its debt to the Bank still further. ‘The follow- 
ing table shows the amount of Bank of England notes in 
circulation from 1826 to 1836. 





_—; = 
Amount of Amount of 
Yeara, bank-nores of 54, | bank-1 noes under 


Total of 
bank-notes in cir. 








and upwards, culation. 
. £ £ 
1826 20,884,040 bat (3675 560 22,251,600 
y 








1827 20,843,570 668,910 21,512,480 
1828 | » 20,628,970 410,890 2) 089, 860 
1829 . 19,298,337 357, 170° 19,651, 3507 
1830 $4 20,174,800 rend ~20,494,850 
1831 18,763,924 306,900 19,070,824 
1832 17,307,330 298,390 17,605,720 
1833 18,584,060 292,140 « 18,876,200 
1834 18,284,500 287,310 = ,| 48,571,810 
1835 17,867,000 285,000 18,152,000 
1886] seeeeeeseeee 17,669,000 





The following fable shows the quantity of money coined 
durifig this period. 
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Total. 
£ or 
1826 | 5,896,461 6,505,066 
1827 | 2,512,636 2,545,655 
1828 | 1,008,559 1,024,847 « 
1829 | 2,446,754 2,555,013 |- 
f 1830 | 2,387,881 2,388,032 
1831 587,949 621,645 
« 1832 | 3,730,757 3,730,902 
1833 | 1,225,269 1,225,414 
1834 66,949 ~ 499,724 
1,109,718 1,256.388 








Thus during, the eighteep years which elapsed from 1799 
to 1816, there was only specie coined tc the value . of 
5,000,000/,; and from 1817 to 1835, a, space of nineteen 
yeass more than 63,000,007. was coined. To this trans- 
ition from the paper money of the Bank of England to 
gold, as legal moncy, have been attributed the various cala- 
mities which befehagriculture, manufactures and commerce 
since the peace of 1815 ; and the Committee charged with 
the Inquiry respecting Agriculture sought to ascertain how 


far the complaints of the country against the effect of that 
act were well founded. ° 
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CHAPTER. IL. 


EFFECTS OF THE TRANSITION, IN 1797, FROM SPRCIE 
TO BANK PAPER MONEY, AND OF THE RETURN TO 
CASH PAYMENTS IN 1819, . 


Lorp Rapnor and a number of Witnesses deposed, that 
two years gfter the act® of 1797 came “into operation, 

and that the notes of the Bank of England became 
legal money, prices generally began +o rise, and ¢on- 
tinued to do so till 1814, when the Bank prepared to pay 
in gold. In order to be able to execute this project, the 
Bank restricted the circulation 8f its notes up to 1817, by 
reducing them from 29,000,0002. T T “27,000,000/. The 


private banks, which are always regulated by the Bank . 


of England, then reduced theirs? also, as will be seen by 
this table, 









Amount of pri- 
Yeurs, | vate bank-notes 
ig circulation, 


Increase or diminution, 





£& 
1815 49,011,000 


. 
1816 {15,096,000 Diminution of"20 per cent. on 1815. 
. 





e 
This diminutiog of twenty per cent. on the amount of 
private bank-notes from 1815 to 1817; th€ same witnesses 
observe, led to a still greater decrease in the number of 
bills of exchange, and at that period the prices of all ar- 
ticles fell considerably from the rate they had attained 
during the war. The Bank, not resuming its payments 
e.- 
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in gold, as it had announced, increased the nuntber of its 
bank-notes in circulation, and the private banks did the 
same, as will be, seen by the following table. 


a - 












Amount of pri- 
vate bank-notes Increase or diminution. 
in circulation. 











& 
15,898,000 | Increase on the preceding year, 5 per cent. 
20,507,000 | sm msm per cent. 
Ee ee 


© This increased circulation occasioned an increase in the 
price of everything. ° - 

In 1819 the Bank resumed its payments in n gold, and 
diminirhed the circulation of its bank-notes to nearly the 
whole amount of those under 5/., which the law ordered 
to be suppressed: the private banks again followed this 


example. woes 


. Number of the notes of private banks in circulation from 
1819 fo 1821. 





Amount of pri-] 
Years, |vate bank-notes| Increase or diminution. 
in clreulation. 








£ 
1819 | 15,701,338 | Diminution on +he preceding year 3 per cent. 
1820 | 10,576,245 n ” » » 32 per cent. 
1821 | 8,256,180] ~ » » » » 22 per cent. 





At the period “of this contraction of the circulation of 
bank-notes, a fall alse took place in the price of goods of 


every kind. 

The circulation-of notes under 5/. was then provision- 
ally permitted; and although the Bank- of England did 
not take advantage of this permission until towards_the 


commencement of 1826, private banks immediately in- 
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creased théir circulation, from the facility of passing these 
wnotes, as is proved by the subjgined table. 


o 





@ | Amount of pri. . a 
Years, | vate bank-notes . 
in cireulation. 


o oa ee 
Increase or diminution. 





. £ 3 
1822 8,416,830 Increase on 1821, 2 per cent. 
1823 8,821,074 ” 1822, 5, 
1824 11,141,422 7 1823,26 
1825 ©14,731,168* ” 1824,32 





In the year 1825 the prosperity of the country appeared 
to increase in an extraordinary manner ; speculations mul- ° 
tiplied without ends prices rose enormously, and the wit- 
nesses attribute this movement to the increase of Bink : 
paper, although they agree that other causes contributed 
to this result. ° 

The time now approached when the+sstie of notes under 
51. should cease, and the payment of such as were then 
abroad was to be made in gold: about this period occurred 
the commercial crisis of 1825 and 1826. Private banks 
reduced thé circulation of their notes, and many of them 
stopped payment. All these evils were attributed to the 
operation of the act respecting notes under 5/., which 
forced the banks to reduce their circulation, as shown in 
“the following faPle. 


« Q 





< 
Amount of pri- = 








Year. | vate bank.notes Increase or diminution. 
in circulagon. . 
= 
*, 
€ 


1826 9,576,100 Diminution on 1825,<85 per cent. 





Priges, which had risen, again fell. From 1826 to 


. 1836 the private banks did not increase the amount of 
. e 
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their notes ; but the joint-stock banks, recently established 


by the act of 1826, no longer troubling themselves about 
the number of notes issued by the Bank of England, in- 
creasél the circulation of their own; and, towards 1836, 

-the existing amount was sufficient, according to the state- 
ment of the witnesses, to occasion a rise in prices, 


Table of the amount of notes of the private banks in cir- ” 


culation from*1827 to 1836. 





= 





Total of notes of 
Amount of notes | Amount of notes | "Yate and 
of private banks,| °F Jointstock | iit stock banks 


| in circulation. 
£& 


‘These banks not! 9,985,300 
10,121,476 
havi licen-| iontet J 
See the total. sea Bator a, th pines 
circulation of 
ates was small] 7°300/009 
Wanting. 


& 
1,315,301 10,152,104 
2,122,173 10,659,828 
799,551 | 12,134,414 






8,537,655 
8,334,863 














“Thus, although the Bank of England has since 1826 
diminished the circulation of its notes, the joint-stock 
banks have continually increased that of their own paper. 

Lord Ashburton, the head of the family of Baring, and 
a member of the, House of Lords, was summoned before 
the Committee of Agricultural"Inquiry, and, with the per- 
mission of the Upper House, replied-to the questions put 


to him. The following is an analysis of his opinion on . 


the rise and fall of prices. 
Price is a quantity of either metal of other article esta- 
blished by law as a means of measuring value. - Thus 


the price of every article varies from two causes; first,- 


- 6 
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in proportfon to its demand and supply; and secondly, 
to those of the metal or articlein which payment is made. 
’ For example, the price of corn is regulated, first, by its 
greater or less quantity, propoytiongd to its deman@; and 
secondly, by the greater or less quantity of the precious 
metals, which.serve as measures of its value. 

In fact, all variations in price depend, first, on the 
quantity of thg arficle in demand ; and secondly, on that 
of the article which, accordihg to law, serves as the mea- 
sure of value. ‘ 

If Europe requires for her transactions 100.millions in 
gold, and to these are added another 100 millions in paper 
money, which pass current for the value of gold, thessame 
effect is produced as if new mines were discovered ; that 
is to say, money being twice as abundant as is necessary, 
more must be given for an article than, was paid previ- 
ous to the addition of. the 100 millions of paper money 
to the 100 millions of gold. " 

The same takes place if gold entirely disappears, and 
bank-noteware substituted. If more are issued than the | 
transactions of the country require, the price of every- 
thing is increased ; that is to say, the value of money 
is depreciated, because more money has to be paid than 

*before for any gjven purchase. This rige is nominal, for 
the value of commodities has not altered in relation to one 
another, but they have changed in reMition to the value 
of money. fe . . 

By this one fact, all the contracts “made previous to 
such excessive issue of money are altered in their fulfil- 
ment. The farmer, whose rent had stood at 100/, a year, 
in paying this 1002, when money has doubled in quantity, 


. Pays in fact less than he really owes; the landowners, 
a 
* 
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for the jointures or other charges with which their lands 
were burdened previous to this event, are in the same 
situation ; the Government no longer - receives the same 
amoutfx of taxes, and jts debt becomes reduced ; the work- 
emen, whose wages are paid in silver, can no longer obtain 
the same quantity of bread, meat, &c. When gold and- 
paper are united as a circulating medium, and paper pre-_ 
ponderates, prices rise, but gold is fo longer so useful 
as before ; its value sinks inf proportion to that of other 
contmodities, and it is exported. If, on the contrary, a 
portion of ,the paper issued is withdrawn,nprices fall, but 
the gold becomes more useful as money ; its value in- 
ergages in proportion to that of other articles, and it is 
imported, It is necessary to remark, that it is not this 
greater or less quantity of paper alone which has influ- 
enced prices in England ; it is therefore unjust’ to accuse 
the Bank of all the evils produced by their fluctuation 
at different periods. ‘The Bank has never issued paper 
with a view to obtain large profits,—those which it did 
make were even a source of embarrassment to it; but 
Government has too often wished to interfere with its 
operations, and the Bayk has too readily submitted to 
such interference. 

To the varioug questions put by the Committee to Lord 
Ashburton, as to the causes to which he attributes the 
enormous fall in‘prices in England since 1814, he replied 
as follows. ‘ / 

The state or war in which the country was involved for 
so long a time greatly contributed to advance prices ; 
for war prevents importation, and tends to promote the 
exportation of a considerable quantity of agricultural pro- 
duce for the feeding and clothing the troops. In addition to_ 
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this, it must be remarked that sufficient attention was not 
given to the valug of the loans made and expended by 
Government at that period, all of which fayourcd (Epect- 
lations, antl in consequence. “advanced prices. “Sixty, 
seventy, eighty and one hundred millions, which thes 
Government borrowed and expended each year (inclu- 

.ding the taxes) necessarily increased the value of all com- 
modities. This effect nay be judged of by what has just 
happened. Last year ten Yo twelve millions were bor- 
rowed, and distributed as gn indemnification among* the * 
West India preprietors. As the ordinary channels of in- 
vestment did not jmmediately suffice for their sudden in- 
crease of fortune, they embarked in all kinds of spfcala- 
tion, and principally in railroads, seizing every occasion 
of investing or spending their mqney. This is a picture 
of what existed during the war, at the period of the great 
loans and expenditure of the Government. 

The Committee in agother sitting put many questions to 
the same witness, with a view to ascertain to what extent 
paper was@lepreciated by the peace. The following was 
the substance of his replies. 

Not only is it very difficult to determine up to what 
point the different operatiqns of the Bank have produced 
the depreciation of paper and the rise af prices, but it is 
still more so to, decide, what that depreciation was at the 
time when the Bank returned to cash” payments.’ It is 
certain that the Bapk was very strong, and although other 
causes operated to produce the change, they cannot have 
had the effect of reducing the value of the pound sterling 
to seventeen French francs, which took place during the 
last years of the war, whilst at the present time it is equal - 
to twenty-six francs. 
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When, in 1811, a debate took place as to “whether it 
was desirable to return to a gold currency, Mr. Thornton 
gave a just idea of the practical effect of this depreciation 
upon ébmmercial affains. This was exaggerated at 40 or 
50 per cent., but it exceeded 30 per cent., and from the 
year 1811 to the peace it increased. 10 per cent. 

‘, In the official documents we find that the ounce of . 
gold, fixed by the law of 1819 at 3/175" 103d., as the stan- 
dard of the monetary system, was in 1801 worth 4/, Bs. ; 
in 1811, 4/. 1fs.; and in 1814 was equal to 51. 5s. In 
consequence, the pound sterling in paper,*which at pre- 
sent is worth twenty shillings in gold, was worth— 


of 
s ad. 
In 1814... . . 1410 
wll f. 1... 1683 = 
wor... . . 18 4 
1797... 41. 200 


The preparations of the Bank of England to return to 
cash payments, in accordance with the law of"1797, were 
not the sole cause of the fall of prices. It is necessary 
to take into account the cessation of the, great expenses 
incurred by the Government for war, and the sudden re- 
moval of all obstructions to communicafion with other’ 
parts of the world where prices were thuch niore moderate, 
which obliged En&land to lowe: her prices, and to bring 
her productions cheaper to market. _ — 

The same witness was asked, if the biJl of 1819, which 
caused a return-to a gold currency, appeared to him a 
just measure, He replied that that neeasure was one of 
necessity, for from 1815, to 1819 there were great fluctua- 


tions in prices, but the influence of the Bank was always . 
: r 


- 
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pver-rated ;“often was it on the point of resuming cash pay- 
ments, at which periods it diminished the circulation of 
its fotes, in order to lower the price of the gold which it 
required. $m 1819 there was oyfe general clamour % put 
an end to such a state of things; and the better to effect. 
this, Parliament, influenced by the public voice, and de- 
ceived by the writings of several political economists, such 
as Messrs. Huskisgon, Horner and Ricardo, who con- 
tended that the depreciation Sf paper was only 3h to 5 per 
cent., passed the bill which fixed the valye of gold at 
3/. 17s. 103d. sterling per ounce, as in 1797, 

The depreciation, of paper being from 30 to 40 per 
cent, this bill was a great injustice, and overthrew many 
fortunes. Contracts made in a depreciated currency had 
to be paid i in gold. Those proprictors whose lands were 
burdened ‘with charges had 30 or "40 Pg cent. more to 
pay, and the farmers were in the same condition with re- 
gard to their farms, The interest of the public debt and 
the taxes were increased in the same proportion ; in short, 

- this revolution in affairs was the reverse of that which had 
taken place from 1797 to 1815, and it occurred suddenly, 
whilst the former had taken place imperceptibly, the de- 
preciation only advancing very regularly from 2 to 3 per 
gent. a year from.1797 to 1815. This lage revolution was 
wholly in favonr of creditors, and agaifist debtors ; and it 
happened that persons whp were rich in the amount of 
goods which they possessed, found themselves ruined by 
this bill, if they owed any money upon them;ior their debt 
was immediately increased from 30 to 4Q per cent., the 
price of their commpdities being lowered in the same pro- 
portion. 

, Parliament was then in a complete state of ignorance as 
to the consequsnces of the acwhich it had passed, and 
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nothing proves this more than the debates of that period.” 
In recalling these ‘to recgllection, we are astonished at 
seeing men of good sense deceived so grossly. : 

Halr Europe then-addpted the same course. Russia 

chad.a paper depreciated. from 4 to 1, Austria from 5 to 2. 
These governments were skilful enough so to manage this 
depreciation as not to commit any injustice in their seve-_ 
ral transactions. ; . 

Parliament did not take “into consideration the great 
mofal and political questions connected with this subject, 
its alteration in contracts, its effect upon production, and 
that combination of effects so well comprehended ‘by other 
gevcrnments. ; 

The transition from a paper to a metallic currency 
throughout a considerable portion of Europe, is one cause 
of the great flugtuations which then took place in the 
value of gold, compared with that of other commodities. 
In reality this cause had raised it greatly, since a consi-_ 
derable portion of the: money disappeared upon the sup- 
pression of the paper ; and this cause still more augmented 

” the difference between paper and gold in England, or, in 

other terms, augmented the depreciation. 

The Chairman asked the same witness, if he thought 
that gold was preferable to silver as the,sole legal money, 
to which the latter ’ replied as follows. - 

In England, dold has been adopted as the sole legal 
money, but the facility there is of stealing it renders this 
money very “dangerous, and if only one metal is to be 
adopted, silver-is preferable, and it would be desirable to 
allow payments in silver, notwithstanding the dangers 
consequent on all kind of changes. The Bank wonld act 
with more confidence, and would be able to meet all exi- 
gencies with a less considerable deposit- of specie. Au 
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-suhordinafe establishments would infallibly partake in this 
increased security. 3 

The Americans, after much consideration, have per- 
mitted a silver currency, to ctry evhich into effet they 
have increased the nominal value of gold. . 

Exclusive payment: in gold is a good system in pros- 

, Perity ; but in times of war or trouble, gold disappear- 
ing, the country wduld remain embarrassed, and be obliged 
to return to paper issues. 

Mr. Sanders, in reply to the same question, said, th&t in * 
adopting goldeas the only legal standard, the country is 
obliged to export silver in order to buy gold; whilst, if 
silver was the legal money, gold would not be exported to 
purchase it. 

Mr. Haggard, for thirty-one years a clerk in the Bank 
of England, and for eighteen years at theshead of the Bul- 
lion-office, replied to various questions put to him on the 
same subject as follows. 7 

It is a remarkable circumstance in history, that from the 
time of Wikiam the Conqueror until 1334 there were tio 
fluctuations in the monetary system ; but as soon as gold ; 
was admitted, together with silver, as legal money, great 
variations took place in the,weight and in the value of the 
different coins. «From the year 1050 toa@345, the weight 
of the silver pénny w&s,22} grains: 


In 1346 this went was altered to 204 grains. 


w. 


From 1346 to 1383 - 3 20." 
1353 to 1413 » » By 
» 1413to1460 ,, » bo» 
», 1460t0 1465, » 2 » 
» 1465101509 » 1 y 
VOL, IL, 7 vw 
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Great alterations took place at this period in ‘the weight 
and value of money. Henry the Eighth suppressed the 
Tower pound and adopted the pound Troy ; and Elizabeth 
caused to be struck, up tothe year 1601, the silver pound 
‘Troy of 60 shillings. Fsom 1601 to 1816 it was coined at 
62 shillings; from 1816 to the present day at 66 ee 
or 5s. 6d. the ounce of silver. 

In 1602, gold was to silver as 11 to 13 in 1688 as 13, and 
at the present day as 15} to i. 

The value of gold therefore is, comparatively to that of 
silver, 40 per cent. higher than it was in 1602. 

Thus the two metals cannot at one and the same time 
cozsfitute the money standard; for beside the variations 
which they experience in the course of time, in relation. to 
one another, they are also subject to variations, like all 
other merchandie, as cotton or coffee, because there are 
times when there is a great demand for gold; and if 
from this cause silver bears a value of 10 per cent. less 
than that of gold, debtors will make all their payments in 
silver, and will thus derive an unjust advantag2. 

Gold, adopted as the sole money, has therefore the great 
inconvenience of being subject to great variations, and in 
consequence a bad standard of other values; since the law 
rendering it fixed, the variations it expexiences are trans- 
ferred to other values. It is not so with silver, which 
is the legal money of all the-rest of the world; the de- 
mands for it ate “ever so extensive compared with the 
quantity in circulation, and it varies less in price. 

At present the law does not force: the acceptance in 
payment of more than 2/. sterling in silver. 

The witness was asked why English gold seems always 


to bear a higher value in exchanges than silver. He re-_ 
Ga 
z © 
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plied, that gold is coined with small money-dues, whilst 
those of silver are heayy ; in fact, the official documents 
Give the following results :— bd * 

1002. stefling in gold coined in¢sovereigns pay * 14s. 
3°749d. ; in half-sovereigns, 169. 10-247d 3 1004. sterling in* 
silver coined in half-crowns pay 2/. 4s. 9°87d.; in shillings, 
2. 16s. 9°818d.; in sixpences, 3/. 5s, 7°878d. 

As several wjtnesses argued that the commercial crisis 
of 1825 had been caused by the importation of gold, Lord a 
Ashburton replied as followato the different-questions put 
to him on this Subject. : 

Since the return,to gold in 1819 there has been no po- 
sitive deficiency of it; but although in 1825 the Bank did 
not stop payment in gold, it was so near it, that its: escape 
was not a thing to boast of. ° ; 

It has been thought that the commercial crisis of 1825, 
which caused the withdrawal of gold by the Bank of En- 
gland, was occasioned by the expowation of that metal: 
no such thing ; it was caused by the stoppage of a great 
number of banks, which destroyed confidence in their col- 
leagues, however sound they might be. These last fur- 
nished themselves with gold since 1824, to be able to meet 
the daily payments which were demanded of them in con- 
sequence of the euppression of notes aurder 52. At.the 
commencement gf thé ¢risis there was more gold in the 
Bank than at present, the proof of which is as follows :— 


In March 1823 there was 13,810,000, Sterling. 
June rn 12,887,000/, 
September we x» 11,787,000. 
December ,, »  10,721,0004. 


* Since 1826 the pound weighs 14 grain more than formerly. 
= De 
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In March 1825 there was 8,779,000. 
June * és 6,400,000/. 
September ,, en 3,634,000/. 

© December j» % 1,260,0001. * ; 

rand it is seen by the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Government, that there was no longer any ; and on 
this account, in the act of 1826, it was stated, that as long. 
as the Bank, when required, should piy its notes in gold, 
the circulation of its notes ‘would be forced throughout 

* the kingdom. oon 

From the time of the panic until 1836; the Bank did 
not experience any great variations in the circulation of its 
netés. This amounted in 1836 from 17 to 18 millions, 
and 15 millions in deposits, in running accounts without 
interest, payable" at the will of the depositor. ‘These de- 
posits are, accomling to the opinions of the witness, much 
more dangerous than the circulation of the notes, because 
they are made by bankers, who never withdraw them ex- 
cept to receive gold. 

If the Parliament had well understood alt the conse- 
quences of the’ suppression of notes under 5/., and of the 
transition from paper-money to that of gold, it would 
doubtless have taken other measures, without its being 
possible even ak the present day to say avhat would have 
been the results. >. ai 

The system of 11, notes was-excessively ruinous, because 
the lower classes klindly took them from any banker what- 
soever, and the failurestof these bankers recoiled wholly _ 
upon these people. 
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_ Extracts from the Journals Of the House of Commons. 





a 
May 12, 1836, « 
Ordered,— : 


That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
sthe effect of the bill passed in 1826, which permitted the 
establishment of Joint-stock,Banks under certain restric- 
tions, with a view to ascertain if it is desirable to introduce 
some changes into the clausts of that bill. / 

That the Committee be a secret Committee, 


ee i 
May 16, 1836. 
The Committee has been composed of — 


The Chancellor of theEx- Mn Loch, 


chequer, . ‘Mr. Morr’son, 
Sir Robert Peel. Mr. John Abel Smith. 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, Mr. Pattison. 
Sir James Graham. Sir John Wrottesley. 
Mr. Clay. Mr. Matthias Attwood. 
Mr. Goulburn. Mr. Strutt. 
Mr. Francis Baring. Sir Thomas Freemantle. 
Ordered,—, . 


That the Committee, have power to send for Persons, 
Papers and Records, e ; 


That five be the qaorum. - . 





Sugust 20, 1836. 
Ordered— + 


That the Committee have power to report Minutes of 
Evidence taken before them from time to time. 
°° 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Mr. Epmunf Burpexin, Director of the ‘Manchester 

Joint-Stock Bank.* ~ y 
*Joun Stanway Jackson, Director of the Joint-Stock 
Bank of the Manchester district. 

Rosert Griiberr, Director of the Norwich and Norfolk. 
Joint-Stock Bank, ° 

THomas Nimmo, Chief Clerk of the same Bank. 

Jonn Amery, Director of the Stourtridge and Kidder- 
minster Joint-Stock Bank. 

Paut Moon Jamzs, Director of the -Birmingham (Com- 
pany) Joint-Stock Bank. 

J. Grsains, Director of the Birmingham Joint-Stock 
Bank, and other barks. 

V. Stuckey, Director of the Somerset (Company) Joint- 
Stock Bank. 

Wa rer Grsson Casseis, London Agent of the Joint- 
Stock Bank of the North and Midland Districts of En- 
gland. . 

General Austin, Director of the North of England Joint- 
Stock Bank. 

Joun Harpine, Private Benker in Burlington (York- 
shire), ane ° 

Simon Martin, Private Banker-in Norwich. 

Joun Woop, Chairman of the Board of Stamps and 
Taxes. op ee - 

Samueé. Gurney, Broker in London.- ‘ 

SamveEu BrexXo.p, Director of the Norwich and Norfolk 
Joint-Stock Bank. . 

Daniexw Ropertson, Director of the National and Pro- 

_ vincial Joint-Stock Bank. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OF JOINT-8STOCK BANKS, PERMITTED BY THE AOT OF 
1826, 


Mr. Woon, chairman of the Board of Stamps and Taxes, 
stated, that the Bill of 1826 permitted the establisKiment® 
of banks with’an unlimited number of partners ; that each 
partner is respongible with his whole fortune for all the 
transactions of the Bank, as was the case before that *bill, 
when, according to the privilege of the Bank of England, 
the number of partners could notexceed six; that the bill 
obliges the proprietors to enter their narees and residences 
at the Stamp-Office at the time when the act of partner- 
ship is signed, and afterwards to forward to that Office the 
" names of those proprietors who have sold their shares, 
and those of new proprietors ; that this clause of the bill 
has been much neglected, and not regarded as imperative ; 
and that instead of sending in the list of the changes as 
they take place, it is only forwarded every half year. Mr. 
Wood placed before the Committeg @ table of eighty- 
nine banks, Which ‘were established from 1826 to 1836, 
showing the number of eheir proprietors and of their 
branches. . 7 
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Table showing the number of Joint-stock Banks established 
each year frem 1826 to 1836, the total number of their 














pias and of theiy prcprietors. Se 
if TS26 
veers, {1826/1827/182811829'183011831| 183241893 1834/1835|1836| to 
1886. 
io} ut 7 | 31 
ares Mack uie 24,000 in 11 years. 
prietors. 4 7 
: F 
Tora) au 453 in 1] years. 
branches. 





The Committee interrogated various witnesses, with a 
view to ascertain what are the advantages and inconve- 
niences of these joint-stock banks. Mr. James, formerly 
a private banker, and at present a director of the joint- 
stock bank named the “ Birmingham Company,” replied, 
that he thought the private banks might suffice for 
the commerce of the country, as it existed” formerly ; 
but that at the present day joint-stock banks are better 
adapted to the state of things, because every one may be 
his own banker by becoming a proprietor of a bank ; that 
the confidence of the country in the prrvate banks has 
been shaken by the attack ‘made upon them by Govern- 
ment in refusing their paper ¢n payment of. the taxes, 
whilst the. large number of persons over whom the losses 
of the joint-stock banks would extend, removes all alarm; 
that in fact.théir credit has resisted shocks to which 
that of the private banks has given way; and that the 
joint-stock banks are able to support, and in fact do 
support, manufacturers and merchants, whom the private - 


va 
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banks .never would have upheld. The banks have lost 
nothing from preventing man’s failure, and the public 
have been the gainers by it. . 

Mr. Gurnéy, a bill-broker it? Lendon, stated, That 
there had never been so many bills of exchange to dis- 
*count as in the last two months; that their number in- 
creases every day; that the greatest portion of this paper 
comes from the joint*stock banks; but that this is paper 
issued for real transactions, and in general these banks 
are very well managed. . 7 

Mr. Simon Martin, a private banker at Norwich, stated, 
that the joint-stock banks had been of the greatest service 
to him by relieving him of his worst customers. They 
have all been established by speculators, attorneys, and 
brokers ; in fact he did not know ong that had arisen out 
of a public necessity. These banks. have vaultiplied bills 
of exchange, and have discounted upon deposits of goods ; 
whereas private banks make sure thatthe bills of exchange 
are given for real transactions, for merchandize sold, which 
is a very different thing; for, at the least crisis, these de- 
posited goods become worthless. The country is exposed 
to incalculable losses by this excess of paper. If these 
banks have prospered, one of the principal causes is, that 
the Bank of Englond has not increased dtsdiscounts and 
the circulation of its nbtgs in proportion to the increase 
of the business and capital ofthe country. 

General Austin, diractor of the North ef England joint- 
stock bank, expressed a wish that the regulations of each 
bank should be revised by legislative authority before it 
commenced operations, to prevent the insertion of any 
clause disadvantageous to the public, or to the proprietors 
themselves. In this manner the inconveniences to which 
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these establishments are at present subject might be 
avoided. 

The Committee questioned the witnesses respecting the 
various guarantees rofféred by these establishments, ‘and 
principally as to the responsibility of the proprietors as a 
body for all thé affairs of a bank. 7&2 e 

Many were of opinion that it is impossible for the public 
to lose by these new. banks, because’ not,only are the pro- 
prietors responsible for the assets with their whole for- 
tfine, but it is moreover @ principle of these establish- 
ments not to call upon the proprietors*for more than a 
fourth of the amount of the share sybscribed, and that it 
és only in case of misfortunes that the other three-quarters 
are called for. In this manner the greatest portion of 
the funds of the bank is not engaged in its, affairs, and 
forms a reserve, which gives a great security. Whenever 

- a necessity has arisen for a call upon the funds, there has 
been no difficulty, gnd not a single instance is known of 
proprietors having refused to answer to it, whatever in- 
convenience it may have cost them. 

Mr. James states, that the proprietors of a bank which 
had suffered an. immense loss, being all responsible, met 
and laid down without hesitation a sum larger than that 
which was regarded as lost. This new subscription en- 
abled them to make good the greatest part of the loss. 

At one time, said Mr. Stuckey, director pf the Somer- 
setshire bank, this responsibility of all the proprietors 
prevented persons of large fortune joining ; but this is no 
longer the.sase, and there are persons possessing more 
than 10,000/. income who. have become proprietors. The 
affairs are sure to be well managed, if, as has been done 
in certain banks, the richest persons only are chosen as 
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directors. They are more attentive to what passes, being 
aware that by the law all their fortune is responsible. 
“In the central bank of the North, compesed of. 1265 


shareholders} the act of partnersltip declares, that thecom-- 


pany shall be virtually dissolved if it loses a fourth part 
of its capital. By this clause the fortune of the proprie- 
tors is secured, and the law is fulfilled. 

The agents of certain jojnt-stock banks, said Mr. Stuckey, 
have gone into all the shops 4nd villages to solicit share- 
holders, offering loans to thg smallest tradespeople to“al- 
most any amount. The result of this facility of obtaining 
money has been, that many persons have embarked in 
hazardous speculations; and the witness considers thet 
the interest of the country calls for legislative enactments 
on this subject, to prevent the convulsions which must re- 
sult from such an order of things. He adds, that these 
bank-proprietors would not be able to pay up the re- 
mainder of their calls if required, Other banks, on 
the contrary, have begun with a small number of rich 
subscribers, and have limited the extent of their trans- 
actions to the capital which they possessed. In this case 
the directors have had the choice of subscribers, and have 
refused to admit persons not, possessed of fortune sufficient 
to share with the original partners the responsibility im- 
posed by the law, * , 

It is beyond doubt, said Mr, Austin, that joint-stock 
banks, as they are ,called, offer to the public a much 
greater security than any private bank whatever, if the 
shares are taken by a large number of rich proprietors, 
and the establishment is conducted with care and pru- 
dence» To secure this, Parliament should interfere, and 


-impose upon these banks laws and regulations. So many 
e s 


> 
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projects are now afloat to augment the number of these 
banks, that if Parliament does pot prevent it, they will 
lead to the most dangerous consequences. , In fact, if 
restrictions are not -'mposed, the banking affairs of the 
whole country will pass into the hands of adventurers and 
insolvent persons. 

The. safety of the public, in what relates to these 
banks, requires that each one of the “shareholders should 
be fully able to pay his proportion of the losses which 
thé establishment may incw:, Thus the principal ob- 
ject of these societies should be to engdge rich and in- 
fluential men to become proprietors, and to manage the 
establishment in such a manner that the shares should 
not pass from the hands of such persons, The most im- 
portant point for the success of these banks, agcording to’ 
Mr. James, is, not so much the amount of their capital, 
as that their affairs should be managed with prudence 
and judgement. This is the point to which the public 
attention is directed, and which it is impossible to conceal 
from it; and people always attach more credit to banks 
managed with prudence than to those which possess large 
capital. . é 

As many joint-stock banke are established upon a pro- 
jected capital of gne million, two milliens, and even five 
millions, divided into 50,000 or 109,000 shares, each of the 
value of from 54, to 1002. and500/., the Committee put a 
great number of questions, to ascertain if it is necessary to 
establish a minimum for each share, and if the guarantees 
which the la~“at present require can be modified. 

The shares of 5. or 10/., according to Mr. Gurney, are 
only made for stock-jobbing, and the proprietors who 
hold them have no fortune, He would advise, that in the: 


e 
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agricultural” districts the shares should not be allowed 
to be less than 20}. and in the manufacturing districts 
not less than 50/., for the public:cannot be considered 
secure with proprietors holding inde that amount, * 

Mr. Austin would have the minimum of the shares - 
fixed at 100/.: this, he said, would prevent the banks 
from degenerating into savings’ banks, and would form 
a respectable pyoprietary,; which is not the case whilst 
these shares are only from 52."to 10/. each. . 

This amount of 100/. shoyld be vested, and form the 
capital of the bank. A clause to this effect, introduced 
into the bill, would prevent those absurd projects in which 
an immense nominal capital is announced, and at the 
time of their execution only a portion of the share is paid 
“up; without the holder ever having, the intention of pay- 
ing the whole. . 

The superiority of these joint-stock banks over other 
banks consists in the combined regponsibility of all the- 
proprietors. This unlimited responsibility, however, is 
an obstacle to persons of respectability and great wealth 
joining them. A middle course might be adopted, be- 
tween the responsibility of each proprietor only for the 
amount of his own shares, and an unlimited responsi- 
bility to the extent of his whole fortung, as is the case at 
present. By this middle course the public would have a 
sufficient guarantee, and righ persons would not fear to 
become proprietors, because they would, be exempt from 
the great risks to which the present law exposes them. 

This middle course ‘would consist in maliag.each pro- 
prietor responsible for the affairs of the bank to the extent 
only of,three or four times the amount of his share, 


. The directors, however, should not have the right to call 
. * 


. 
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upon the shareholders for a shilling more than the amount 
of their shares, and the responsibjlity of each proprietor for 

a triple or qfiadruple sum should only be congidered as the 
means which the sofiety possesses of paying its debts in 

* case the capital amassed by the payment of the amount 
of the shares should be entirely lost ; in which case the ~ 
law should declare the society, dissolved, and incapable of 
transacting any other affairs than thosé of its liquidation. 

Mr. James thinks that these joint-stock banks are sub- 
jeét to many abuses, but that the greatest of all is entirely 
new, namely, that some of them give credit upon the 
shares themselves. ° 

A proprietor, says Mr. Harding, ought never to have a 
credit opened at the bank without giving good guarantees, 
independent of the amount of his shares. For proprie= 
tors who support their credit by borrowing from the 
bank are the source of great danger, because on the oc- 
currence of a crisis hey would immediately fall back on 
the bank, and thus be a weight upon it, instead of assist- 
ing it, by bringing capital to its aid. . 

- The Committee questioned the witnesses upon the va- 
rious means proper to prevent these establishments em- 
barking in hazardous speculations. 

Mr. Stuckey replied, that, in order sto. put a stop to 
many abuses, and to prevent the joint-stock banks from 
embarking in objects foreigneto those for which they are 
established, it would be desirable that each should be 
obliged to publish a statement every half-year, showing, 
on the oneeside what it possessed, and on the other 
what it was indebted, just as the Bank of England does. 
This statement should be drawn up on the ane 
_ Model :— 


an - 
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7 Dr. 
Bank-notes in circulation .. 
Bills of exchange drawn or 

accepted by tle bank ... 
Bills of exchange bearing 
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In specie oc. seccsesuseeeters 
In Bank of Englang notes 
In tke public funds...... 

In treasury-bonds .. 








In shares of the Bank of 
England - ......ssseeesesene 
Tn other funds or share: 


the indorsement or gua- 
rantee of the bank ...... 











. Deposits. In shares of the bank it- 

1. Bearing interest, and at ae SE]E serseeserererrrees seyes 

what rate.. Bills of exchange stot in 
circulation ...... - 


2. Not bearing interest «.. 





Bills of exchange in liabi- 
Tities ..sececeseeseerenecean: a 
Other securities not com- 
prised in the preceding... 





Balance of the accounts current 
owing by the bank.» 
1, Bearing interest, and at 


What rate...ccccscereee - 
2. Not bearing interest ... 
on 


Other debts not comprised 
in the preceding 








= Total .....+. 


Total ...... 


If all the private banks, said the witness, had been 
compelled by law to publish such a statement, they would 
not have rushed into the difficulties which they have ex- 
perienced. o, * 4 

Another witness,said, that it would be an act of great 
injustice to compel the joipt-stock banks to give publicity 
to their accounts, without aj the same time compelling 
the private banks also,since they have no,privileges ; that 
it is always known if a bank is well managed ; and that as 
the names of the endorsers of all bills of exchange can- 
not be given, there are means of representing as good 
those. which are not so, thus rendering the publicity illu- 


sory; and that, moreover, there is. always one means of 
a s 


a 
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publicity, which is obligatory, namely the stamp registra 
tion of the bank-notes in circulation, 

Mr. Aussin is of opinion, that the greatest publicity 
shduld be given top thé affairs of the joint-stock banks, 
which would put a stop to a part of their abuses. Three 
persons should sign the published account; and in ordere 
that the law, may not be eluded, this account should be 
deposited at the Treasury, or, at.some other ministerial 
office, as well as the reports on the state of affairs of the 
“bank. The persons who shall have signed this account 
and these reports should be liable to be prosecuted and 
punished, if they are detected in any attempt to deceive 
the public. 

Mr. Harding thinks that the publication of the accounts 
would be injurious and unpopular, and that it would be 
easily eluded , nevertheless, that it is very desirable for 
all the banks of England, Scotland and Ireland to ren- 
der a periodical repgrt upon the quantity of gold and silver 
in their coffers, in order that the supply of money may 
be regulated according to the demand. Nevertheless, 
he said it is to be feared that, in order to exhibit upon their 
balance-sheet a large sum in gold, they would convert 
into money a great part of,the Bank of England notes, 
which at present supply the place of goJd, their circulation 
out of London being forced ; gnd that ‘by taking more 
gold than they really require, they would at certain periods 
exhaust the regerve fund of the Bank of England, and 
cause embarrassments. 

If this measure were adopted, of obliging the banks to 
publish the general statement of their affairs, it would be 
necessary, said many of the witnesses, to take gpod care 
to abstain from making public any details of the accounts 
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” of the customers ; for they are excessively jealous of publi- 


city, and three-fourths of them would withdraw if they 


knew that ven a certain number of the diréctors, elected © 


by themselves, were cognizant of thfir affairs, 

The Committee inquired as to the manner in which these 
banks manage their affairs. The witnesses replied, that 
™any of the joint-stock banks db not lend upon mortgage, 
because they consider the repayment as too protracted ; 
they however lend to farmers, upon the deposit of their 
leases, or on the security of one of their friends. 

Many of the other banks have made a regulation not to 
put their capital into the public funds, because the fluc- 
tuations in its value occasion considerable losses. In gene- 
ral they have adopted the Scotch method, which is to open 
acredit in their books to any one who finds two persons 
as joint security. 7 

Nearly all these establishments issue bank-notes, and do 
not restrict their transactions to the tewn in which they are 
situated ; they have branches and agencies extending far and 
wide. By dranchis meant an establishment in which there 
ie a clerk, and frequently a director, who gives a guarantee, 
and who has the power to draw bills of exchange, to give 
credits, and to whom are confided funds in specie or in 
bank-notes. In the agency there is a merthant or trades- 
man of the place, ; who discounts notes offered to him, and 
who every week renders an account of the funds of which 
he disposes, . Mone 

In general the notes of the bank are payable at the chief 
establishment and in London, sometimes also=*4he branch 
banks. 

Certain banks, such as that entitled the Northern and 
Central Bank of England, have as many as fifty branches, 
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and twenty-nine agencies or sub-branches ; the great- 
est distance of a branch. bank from the head establish- 
men is 120%miles, and the agency 20 miles-further dis- 
tant. : 

Mr. Stuckey wished that the law prohibited branch 
banks situated more than fifty miles distant from the chief ‘ 
establishment, and out of the same county, if possible. - 

The Committee desired tg ascertain the advantages and 
inconveniences of the’branch banks, and if it were neces- 
sary that the law should lay‘down regulations as to their 
number and distance from the chief establishment. 

Mr. James considered the branches established by the 
banks as very dangerous: he said that they do not take 
out alicense, as a private banker does ; and that by issuing 
bank-notes dated froma the town where their -chief esta- 
blishment is situated, and which are not in general payable 
at the place whence they are issued, the establishment is 
yplaced in contraventien to the law, the intention of which is 
that every note should be payable at the place whence it 
is issued. 

Mr. Harding, who for twenty-five years has managed a 
private bank at Burlington and Driffield in Yorkshire, de- 
posed that at Driffield, which és a town of 2500 inhabitants, 
there are two ‘private banks and two joint-stock banks ; 
that in all the small towns, and even inthe villages, these 
joint-stock banks have establishments; that this system 
of extending «refiits, and this facility of procuring money, 
are dangerous both for the banks and for the country, 
because they“Bive rise to speculations among people who 
have neither judgement nor capital ; that at least the pri- 
vate banks are composed of persons who have property and 
experience, and who will not hazard their fortune and their 
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honour ; but that the joint-stock banks have thousands of 
partners who only seek to extend their affairs ; that their 
agents especially seek to make themselves con$picuougand 
to obtain new customers; that when‘the branch banks or 
their agencies are at a great distance, the directors cannot 
* exercise any control; that these ‘agencies, entrusted to 
tradesmen, are subject to endless abuses ; that dealers in 
horses and cattle;and hawlers who go about from fair to fair, 
are employed to exchange the notes of one bank for those of 
another, which is often done i the smallest public-houses 5 
that the very servants are applied to to become proprietors, 
and the public has ir this manner no guarantee ; that five 
bills of exchange have been made upon the same goods, 
sold five times over ; and that the remedy would be to make 
all these agencies take out a license, es well as the branches 
and the banks. 2 

This witness is of opinion that establishments which 
issue bank-notes are very dangerous? because this paper 
money goes especially into the hands of proprietors, to 
whom the bank gives a credit proportioned to the num- 
ber of their shares, and that by means of these notes they 
can Jend money .at a lower interest than the private 
bankers, who have not such a large number of agents to 
push their notes into circulation. “°° 

The Committee was desirous of knowing the relative 
advantages of issuing or not issuing bank-notes. 

The joint-stock barrks, said many of tlt witnesses, that 
issue their notes in payment of the bills of exchange 
which they discount, keep these bills by théir-antil they 
become due; but those which issue no bank-notes, get dis- 
counted at London, at the rate of 3 per cent., the bills of 
exchange which they have discoynted at the rate of 4 per 
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cent. They, have thus their signature attached to five or 
six times the amount of value whiclr they hold in their 
possession, and the result. of this, said Mr. Ariery, is, that 
they make the public run greater risk than those which 
issue notes ; and it would be desirable that the legislature 
should enact some regulations to diminish the hazard 
which these establishments run, by.discounting and cav- 
sing again to he discounted,at London such considerable 
sums; for the Bank of England, as well as the brokers, 
knowing that the united proprietors registered at the 
government office possess among them enormous riches, 
and are responsible with their whole fortune for the affairs ° 
of the joint-stock banks, are willing to discount all the 
paper which they send. 

Mr. Stuckey blame8 the Bank of England for discount- 
ing at the rate of 8 per cent. bills of exchange sent by the 
joint-stock banks, because this gives too great a facility 
for speculating, and ‘it is in times of prosperity that it is 
necessary to be the most prudent. 

Mr. Cassels declares that the Bank of England has been 
jealous of all the joint-stock banks which have issued 
paper money, and that, in order to thwart them, it has of- 
fered to the rival banks who did not issue paper, to discount 
their bills of exchenge at the rate of 3 per cent.; and that 
he, as agent of the Northern dnd Central Joint-Stock 
Bank, had received this offer ffom the Bank of England, on 
condition that the Central bank should cease to issue bank- 
notes. He, however, had made the comparative calcula- 
tion of te"profits derived from accepting from the Bank 
of England the discount at the rate of 3 per cent. with 
those of issuing bank-notes, and had found the’ advan- 
tage of the latter course to preponderate, especially wheri 
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money becomes rare and discounts are made at 4t or 43 
per cent. es 

The sama witness stated that the expense*of the stamp 
is, according to agreement with the Stamp-Office, 72. per 
annum for 100/. of bank-notes. 





Birmingham Joini-stock Banking Company. 

Mr. James and Mr. Gibbins, directors of the joint- 
stock bank called the Birmingham Banking Company, 
stated as follows. 

At Birmingham there is another joint-stock: bank esta 
blished, and two announced, and there are also branches 
of several joint-stock banks, the head-quarters of which 
are at Manchester and London. + : 

This bauk, already established, has no dranches. The 
nominal capital is 500,000/. The number of the shares 
has been fixed at 10,000, at 50/, each. In the month of 
October 1829, there were 5000 shares taken, and the bank 
commenced its operations. The society then appointed 
directors, and these directors have continued to distribute 
the shares among, persons whose influence and reputation 
might bring business to the bank. In the month of De- 
cember 1835 the 10,000 shares were taken. Of the 50, 
for each share, there has: been paid 5/, The shareholders 
amounted in the month of December 1835 to the number 
of 315, and the real capital was 50,000/> But the share- 
holders were liable to be called upon for the remaining 
amount of their shares: according to the ln-the whole 
fortune of each of them was responsible for the operations 
of the bank. : 

- No shareholders were admitted who took less than five 
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shares, The interest paid to the shareholders has been 10 
per cent. per annum on the capital advanced by each of 
them, notwithstanding which only half of the {profits have 
been. distributed; the other half being reserved by the 
bank to form a guarantee-fund, which at present amounts 
to 26,110/. This fund is intended to provide for the 
mischances and considerable losses which may ensue, so 
that the capital is in reality,76,110/. 388 shares paid by 
the shareholders have been bought in for the profit of the 
company, the persons whocheld them having been de- 
clared insolvent, and one clause of the bye-laws of the so- 
ciety provides that shareholders becoming insolvent cease 
to belong to the company. 

This bank does not issue any bank-notes, but only bills, 
payable in London at-seven or twenty-one days’ sight. If 
the bank desiréd to issue notes, it could put them in con- 
stant circulation to the amount of 150,000. Birmingham 
does not furnish so raany bills of exchange as it could dis- 
count, but they are always to be met with in London; it 
gets these bills of exchange discounted anew at the Bank 
of England, after having put its signature to them, and it 
can claim to have them discounted by. this bank to the 
amount of 190,000. e 

The bank pays 2 per cent. interest per annum on the 
balances of current accounts, 2} per cent. upon deposits, 
and as much as 3 per cent. upon very large deposits ; but 
when it pays interest, money can only be withdrawn by 
giving fourteen days’ previous notice. 

Accordiagto the account presented to the Committee, 
this bank, with its capital of 50,000/., has endorsed bills 
of exchange to the amount of 524,0001, The witnesses 
were asked whether this was not a dangerous state. They 
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replied in the negative, because there are many endorsers, 
and, from the experience of seven years, they have ascer- 
tained that ¢he greatest risk they run is 1 pex cent. of dis- 
bursement, but not of loss; ahd #hat in this, publicity 
might be very injurious, by leading to the belief of a state 
of things much worse than it actually is; thus, for example, 
in bills of exchange discounted in 1831 to the amount of 
638,000/., there has been as much as 6000/, outstanding, 
and at present all is paid back’ within nearly 144/: 


Gloucester Banking Company. 


Mr. Gibbins has established this bank upon the same 
principles as that of Birmingham. It has branches, namely, 
at Tewkesbury, 11 miles distant ; Cheltegham, 10 miles ; 
Stroud, 11 miles; Evesham, 24, from the principal establish- 
ment. It has another place where jts agent conducts the 
bank affairs on market days. 

The nominal capital is 500,000/., divided into 10,000 
shares of 50J. each, All the shares are takcn, and the 
shareholders have paid 100,000. to the bank in several 
payments, first on July 2, 1831, 5/, a share, on which day 
the bank was established; secondly, January 20, 1836, 
Ql. 10s.; and thirdly; Jply 20, 1836, 22. 10s. 

It yielded a dividend of 6 per cent. interest to the 
shareholders the first year, and 10 per gent. the following 
years. " It pays no interest upon the balances of current 
accounts, and 2} per cent. upon deposits. _ | 

During the first eighteen months this bank discounted 
bills of exchange, and afterwards got them discounted again 

. at the Bank of England at the rate of 3 per cent. interest ; 
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but it has found it more advantageous to issue bank-notes, 
and to retain its bills of exchange. The witness con- 
siders this mode as. much less dangerous than that of 
endorsing so much faper, to send to the Bank of En- 
gland. 

This bank has a constant circulation of its notes to the 
amount of 130,000/.; they are issued by each of the 
branches, and are payable at London and at the branches. 
It discounts at 4 per cent.; the circulation of its notes does 
* not cost more than 1 per cent., but it always keeps in hand 

a fourth of the value of the bank-notes in circulation, and 
this fourth part is in Bank of England notes, or rather in 
. gold, because the banks, having no longer the right to 
issue notes under 5/., can only pay small sums in gold. 
This bank does not regulate its affairs by the operations 
of the Bank of England, but according to the deposits 
which it holds; and if money became scarce, it would 
only receive paper at,very short dates. 
’ The following is the official statement of the number of 
joint-stock banks which were established in England and 
Wales from 1826, the year in which they were authorized 
by the law, up to July 16, 1836 :— 
From 1826 to 1830 . . . 15 
» 183Fte1835 . . . 440 | 
In 1836... . . © 30 upto July 16. 


, botal .-. . 89 : 

These eighty-nine banks, having amongst them 453 
branches, fqrm in reality 542 banks, without counting the 
agencies, and the real capital which they possess is nearly 
five millions. : ‘ 


Subjoined is a table indicating, for each of the banks. 
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which have given answers to the Committee, the number 
of shares which it has the intention of issuing, the value of 
the shares, 4nd the nominal capital upon thé prospectus 5 
the year when it was established, thé’ number of branches, 
the number of shares taken, the sum paid per share, the 
capital realized, the dividend made each year to the share- 
holders, and the number of such shareholders. 

For example, it will be seen that the bank, which has 
taken the name of the Manchester and Liverpool Bank, 
was established in 1829; that it proposed to issue 50,000 
shares at 1007. each, which would form a nominal capital 
of five millions ; that 50,000 shares have in reality been 
taken by 1054 shareholders ; that the bank has called for 
151, per share, that it has at present an actual capital of 
749,6001.,,that it has paid 7} per gent. per annum to the 
shareholders, and that the number of branches which it 
has established is twenty-three, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE AP- 
POINTED TO INQUIRE INTO THE OPERATION OF THE 
JOINT-STOCK BANKS, AS ESTABLISHED BY THE ACT 
OF 7 GuO. IV. c. 46. ; 


Tue returns from the Stamp-Office establish the fact that 
these banks are rapidly extending in a directions through- 
out England and Wales. New companies are daily form- 
ing, and an increased number of branches and agencies 
are spreading through the small towns and vijlages, and 
a principle of Competition exists which tends to the ex- 
tinction of all private banks, and to their conversion into 
banking companies. - 

Many of these establishments have neglected the appli- 
cation of the fundamental principles of banking. On the 
contrary, many appear to be prudently conducted, and 
have generally proved that their ultimate solvency, and 
the power of fully meeting their engagements, must not 
be brought inte deubt. 

Though the general objects of these wasuensusdls are 
much alike, yet there are somr: variations in their deeds of 
settlement, which it may be material to point out. 

Ist. As to the power of altering the regulations of the 
company.e« 

The active duties are generally delegated to a small 
body called the directors, while the main body of proprie- 
tors reserve to themselves the power of selecting the di-~ 
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rectors, and of altering from time to time the rules by 
which the directors, are to be governed. In the case of 
one companf all the powers are vested in the directoys of 
the central bank till January 1838, and this authority is 
only to be controlled by the general board of directors of 
the head establishment. 

.2nd. As to the mode of conducting the business of 
banking. * 

This is for the most part set ‘out i in general terms. Some 
banking companies content themselves with defining the 
business to be banking in all its branches ; in other cases 
it is called the business of bankers. 

Advancing money on. real security is in no instance 
forbidden. 

The majority of the deeds are silent on the eubject of 
the purchase of land. One banking company expressly 
allows it ; another expressly forbids it. 

An advance of money on mining concerns is in no in- 
stance expressly allowed, in many it is expressly for- 
bidden ; in the majority it is passed over in silence. 

Advances of money upon any foreign public govern- 
ment stock, or the stock of any foreign chartered public 
company, is directly sanctioned in the deeds of four bank- 
ing companies. Investment i in foreign government stock 
is allowed by the deed of another bank. Such advances 
are expressly forbidden by many of the deeds, and are 
passed over in silence by many others. —, 

In no instance is the company forbidden to become the 
purchaser of its own shares; but, on the contrasy, power 
is expressly given to do so by many of the deeds, and that 
to any amount. 
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8rd. As to the degree of publicity to bé given to the 
proceedings. 

No principle seems to be more attended fo, or promi- 
nently put forward, than that of preserving secrecy as to 
the state of the accounts of individuals, 

The directors are in general required to sign a decla- 
ration pledging themselves to observe secrecy as to the 
transactions of the bank with their customers, and the state’ 
of the accounts of individuals. In some of the companies 
this declaration is also signed by all the clerks and officers. 

If the proprietors are dissatisfied with the statement of _ 
accounts made by the directors, a power is generally re- 
served to appoint auditors or inspectors for the examina- 
tion of the books, but these auditors or inspectors are 
required to sign a similar declaration’ of secrecy. 

No proprietor, not being a director, is entitled to in- 
spect any of the books of the company. 

The directors are in general bound-to exhibit to the 
general meeting of the shareholders a summary or balance 
sheet of their affairs, and to make such further statement 
or report as the directors may deem expedient and con- 
ducive to the interests of the company., In a very exten- 
sive bank, the proprietors annually appoint auditors to 
examine the affairs of the company, and to report thereon. 

In some of the companies tke “principle of secrecy is 
carried still further: two of the directors selected from 
the rest are jhe exclusive depositors of the power of in- 
specting the private accounts of customers. 

In other companies, though all the directors have the 
power of inspecting the accounts of customers, two of 
the directors are selected to inspect bills and notes, in 
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order. to prevent the exposure of such bills and promissory 
notes as may pass through the bank. In two of the com- 
panies, a single person called the. mayager hes the exelu- 
sive power of inspecting bills and notes. 

4th. As to the terms on which the company is to be 
dissolved. 

«It is in general provided that a dissolution of the com- 
pany shall take place by reason either of a certain amount 
of loss, or of a voluntary agreement. ~ 

The directors of each of these companies are bound to 
set aside a certain portion of the profits to form a fund to 
meet extraordinary demands, which is usually called the 
guarantee-fund. The ordinary provision for dissolution 
is to this effect: that if the losses sustained shall at any 
time have gbsorbed the whole of this guarantee-fund, and 
also one-fourth of the capital paid up, then*any one share- 
holder may require the dissolution of the company, which 
shall take place accordingly, unless two-thirds in number 
and value of the shareholders shall be desirous of continu- 
ing the company, and shall purchase the shares of those 
proprietors who wish to withdraw. 

Each company have particular laws on this head. 

Your Committee will now call the attention of the 
House to some few facts which illustrate the present 
system. a he 

Ist. The law imposes on the joint-stock banks no pre- 
liminary obligation beyond the payment o§a license duty, 
and the registration of the names of shareholders at the 
Stamp-Office. - - 

2nd. The law does not require that the deed of settle- 
“ment shall be considered or revised by any competent 

authority whatever, and no precaution is taken to enforcé 
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the insertion in such deeds of clauses the most obvious 
and necessary. - 

8yd. The ‘law dogs not impose any restrictions upon 
the amount of nominal capital. This will be found to 
vary from 5,000,000/. to 100,0002., and in one instance an 
unlimited power is reserved of issuing shares to any extent. ~ 

4th. The law does not impose any obligation that the 
whole or any certain amount of shares shall be subscribed 
for before banking operations. commence. In many in- 
stances banks commence tkeir business before one-half 
of the shares are subscribed for, and 10,000, 20,000, or 
30,000 shares are reserved to be isstied at the discretion 
of the directors. 

5th. The law does not require any rule with respect to 
the nominal amount ef shares ; these will be found to vary 
from 1000/. toS/. 

6th. The law does not enforce any rule with respect to 
the amount of capitel paid up before the commencement 
of business. This will be found to vary from 105/. to 5/. 

7th. The law does not provide for any publication of 
the liabilities and assets of these banks. 

8th. The law does not impose any restrictions by which 
care shall be taken that dividends are paid out of banking 
profits only, ard shat bad or doubtful debts are first writ- 
ten off. . 

9th. The law does not prohibit purchase, sales, and 
speculative trac on the part of these companies in their 
own stock, nor advances to be made on the credit of their 
own shares, 

10th. The law does not provide that the guarantee-fund 
shall be kept apart or invested in Government or other 
Securities. : 
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llth. The law is not sufficiently stringent to insure to 
the public that the names registered at the Stamp-Office 
are the nan‘es of persons bond fide proprietcrs, who have 
signed the deed of settlement, atid wao are responsible to 
the public. . 

12th. The provisions of the law appear inadequate, or 
at least are disregarded, so far us they impose upon banks 
the obligation of making their notes payable at the places 
of issue. 

All these separate questions appear to your Committee 
deserving of the most serious consideration, with a view 
to the future stability of the banks throughout the United 
Kingdom, the maintenance of commercial credit, and the 
preservation of the currency in a sound state. 

The most important facts which have come under the 
consideration of your Committee are conrected with the 
operation of the joint-stock banks, or credit and circula- 
tion. It appears that a great extension has been given 
to both, and that if the operations of all banks, whether 
private or formed on joint-stock principles, are not con- 
ducted with prudence and caution, measures adopted 
by the Bank of England with a view to the state of 
foreign exchanges and to the demand for bullion may 
be counteracted by the advances and ingreased issues of 
country banks. ° The following table will exhibit the pro- 
gress of the circulation for ssome time past, from 28th 
December 1833 ; and it is to be inferred, from the increased 
issue of joint-stock banks at periods when the Bank of 
England was endeavouring to limit the amount of paper 
in circulation, that a due attention was not given by them 
to the returns published in the Gazette under the Act of 
the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 98. 

¥r2 
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Amount of notes circulated in England and Wales by pri- 
vate banks, and by _joint-stock banks and their branches. 

















Private banks. | Joint-stock banks, Total. 
Quarters ending & £ & 
28th Dec. 1833 8,836,803 1,315,301 10,152,104 
29th March 1834 8,733,400 1,458,427 10,191,827 
28th June 1834 8,875,795 1,642,887 10,518,682 ~ 
+ 28th Sept. 1834 | 8,370,423 |e 1,783,689 10,154,112 
28th Dec. 1834 8,537,655 2,122,173 10,659,828 
28th March 1835 8,231,206 _ 2,188,954 10,420,160 
27th June 1835 8,455,114 2,484,687 10,939,801 
26th Sept. 1835 79 12,587° 2,508,036 10,420,623. 
26th Dec. 1835 8,334,863 2,799,551 11,134,414 
26th March 1836 8,353,894 3,094,025 11,447,919 
25th June 1836 8,614,132 3,588,064 12,202,196 


Account of the Bank of England, published every three 
“months, as the law directs. 








Circulgtion. Deposits. Bullion. Securities. 

















Quarters ending £& £ £ £ 

28th Dec. 1833 | 17,469,000 | 15,160,000 10,200,000 | 24,576,000 
29th March 1834 | 18,544,000 13,750,000 | 8,753,000 | 25,787,000 
28th June 1834 | 18,689,000 | 15,373,000 8,885,000 | 27,471,000 
28th Sept. 1834 18,437,000 | 14,790,000 6,917,000 | 26,915,000 
28th Dec. 1834 | 17,079,000 13,019,000 | 6,978,000 | 25,551,000 
28th March 1835 | 18,152,000 9,972,000 | €,295,000 | 24,533,000 
27th June 1835 | 17,637,000 | 1,753,000 6,613,000 | 25,221,000 
*| 26th Sept. 1835 1 17,320,000 | 13,866,000 6,284,000 | 27,724,000 
26th Dec, 1835} 5,564,000 20,370,000 | 7,718,000 | 31 5764,000 
26th March 1836 | 17,669,000 12,875,009 | 8,014,000 | 25,521,000 
25th June 1836 | 17,184,000 | 15, 30,000 6,868,000 | 28,847,000 


+ 

















Your Committee cannot téo strongly recommend to 
all parties engaged in banking the utmost caution and 
prudence in these respects, both in the present and in. 
their future operations. 
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REMARKS. 


Public banks have necessarify grown out “of a 
new order of things. So long as the Spaniards had 
the peaceable possession and working of the gold 
and silver mines in South America, Europe was 
adequately supplied with the precious metals it re- 
quired, both for its manufactures of jewellery and 
plate, as well as for a Bullion circulation propor- 
tioned to its exchanges. From the moment, how- 
ever, that the working of the mines was disturbed, 
they yielded for thirty years, and they now produce 
no more than, the value of 5,000,000/. in ingots, 
instead of 10,000,000/., as formerly. The con- 
sumption in jewellery and plate, having rather in- 
creased than diminished, not cnly absorbs all the 
new produce, but the gold and silver in bullion is 
melted down to supply the demand. Society has 
therefore been obliged to seek other resources ag 
the medium of its exchanges, and hence has arisen 
the establishment of banks. a 

Previously to this. period, money circulated as 
freely in the country as sin the towns, and agricul- 
ture throughout all the European states obtained 
supplies in proportion to its need, as well as manu- 
factures and commerce. But when: it became neces- 
sary to resort to factitious means, affairs in England 
took a different turn from the rest of Europe. 
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In France, for example, the bank was established 
in the capital. The manufacturers and cpmmercial 
houges issue recipfoca? letters of exchange, which, 
on being transmitted to Paris, are discounted at 
the bank. The bank pays them in its own notes—a_ - 
paper currency known and accredited, which has 
replaced another less knows and less accredited. 
But as a farmer, isolated in the country, is unable 
to obtain another signature to give security to his 
engagements and to back his own-—as he has more- 
over to put off his payments to a more distant pe- 
riod, this establishment of the bank has afforded 
him no assistance, and has not. parried the fresh 
inconvenience arising from a scarcity of ‘gold and 
silver specie. The remark as relating to France is 
applicable to the whole of Europe. 

Here, then, is the point which distinguishes En- 
gland from the rest of Europe. In Europe the go- 
vernments have granted exclusive privileges for 
the creation of paper money to bodies of mer- 
chants, who have only given succour to the manu- 
_facturing and commercial classes, namely to the per- 
sonal property—that is to say, to the democracy. 
In England, 22 we have just seen, the banks have 
given equal succour to agriculture and manufac- 
tures—thiat is to say, to the real as well as personal 
property—to the aristocracy as well as the demo- 
cracy; We shall presently see the consequences. 


ms 
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- List of the Counties from which Witnesses were examined, 
with the Names and Professigns % the Witnesser 





ENGLAND. + 





: Names of the 


Counties or Towns. Witnesses, 


Professions of the Witnesses, 





Bedfordshire . 
Berks ....... J. Houghton 
Berwick-on-Tweed.|W. Bell . 





a} 


Steward to the Duke of Bedford. 
Extensive Farmer and Receiver 

{ of Rents. z 

Farmer of 350 acres, 

















os :--{Banker and Fatmer, 
Birmingham ......\G. F. Muntz . |Manufacturer and Merchant, - 
2 J. Sturge. «.(Corn-broker, 
Buckinghamshire ..|J. Brickwell ... Farmer of 700 acres, 
. J. Cortis .........[Farmer ‘of 300 acres. 
5g IW. Cox .......60/Farmer of 1800 acres. 
3 H. Morton ...,..|Farmer of 2000 acres. 
a (Hertford and Middlesex.) 
J. Rolfe Farmer of between 200 and 300] 
2 : pees acres, and an Appraiser off 
: Farming Stock. 
Cambridgeshire ...]W. Thurnall ...|{ Farmer of 400 acres, Miller and 
Devonshire seesstG. Frean c.csce. Corn-factor, Miller, and Biscuit, 
SSX veseseeseseseR, Babbs oo... Farmer of 288 acres, 
a J. Kemp ........./Farmer of 500 acres, 
a C. Page .........(Farmer of 1100 acres. 


IC. C. Parker .../Farmer of 2000 acres. 
Gloucestershire. ...|W. Crowther g¢-/Farmer of 2100 acres. 

















aad <3 G. W. Hall armer of 700 acres. 

55 J. Sturge .., Corn-brokey. » 
Hampshire .,.. R, H,Stares Farmer of 1200 acres. 
Huntingdonshire ..[. Bowyer { rere bal 400 acres, Trader “| 
Kent wees. Cramp. Farmer. 

a 'T. Neave. Farmer, Grazier, and Ladd Agent, 
Lancashire ...,..... D. Hodgson Corn Merchant. 


J. Sanders . ‘Corn Merchant. 


Corn Merchant. ~ 


» 











” 
Leicestershire . 
Lincolnshire .. 
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ENGLAN D (continued). 





Names of the 
Witnesses. 
[ieee someon 
»|F. Sherborn... 
J. Tillyer ... 


de FisOh scenes 


Counties or Toyns. 












.{R. Stevenson 
. Bickerton... 
.|J. Hancock ...... 
.|J. G. Cooper r.. 


G. Smallpiece 


IT. Boniface 
J. Egiifan 

IS. Goodman 
'W. Umbers. 

















Professions of the Witnesses. 








Farmer of 1600 acres. 
Farmer of 1000 acres. 
Maltster, and Corn, Seed and 
‘Wool Merchant. 
Farmer of 300 acres. 
Farmer. 
Extensive Farmer. 
Farmer of 1600 acres. 
{ Farmer of 500 or 600 acres, and| 
Valuer of Land. 
‘armer of 300 acres. 
Farmer of 1300 acres. 





-|Farmer of 700 to 800 acres. 


Farmer. © 





IC, Howard ...... 





WAL 





Glamorgan ....0004 


Farmer and Grazier. 


ES. 


E. David .........{Farmer of 730 acres 





SCOTL 


Seana 


‘Aberdeen... ».|D. Walker ...... 


Ayrshire 
Dumfries 
Haddingto. 








.|J. Church 
J. Brodie......... 
” R. Hope .......4. 
Kincardineshire ... 


G. Robertson ... 


” 


Lothian, East veel 
Perth Oliphant, M.P. 


J. Smith 


» 


|Roxburghshire...,.. 


W. Brown ....../Farmer of 400 acres. 
+soees|Farmer of 650 acres. 


[W. Menzies......|Factor of more than 20,000 acres. 


A. Howden....../Farmer of 625 acres. 


‘A. M‘Dougal ...|Farmer of 2000 acres. 


AND. 


Farmer of 220 acres, Land Sur- 
veyor and Valuer. 


Farmer of 950 acres. 
Farmer of 650 acres. 


Farmer, and Agent for several 
estates. 


Large Proprietor, and culti- 
Yating about 800 acres. 

Farmer of-200 acres, and Ma-| 
nufacturer. 


{ 





= 





(Ireland, generally. 'R. Brassington..| 


Rev. C, Clarke... 





J. Sturge.. 
.|W. Blacker 


IE. S$. Shawe ... 








TRELAND. 


.{Corn-broker. 
.|Agent of several large estates. 


iA 


Farmer of 184 acres, and Sar-| 
veyor and Valuer of Land. 
Assistant-Commissioner in the! 

Inquiry upon Ireland- 





Farmer of 520 acres, and ex- 
tensive Land Agent. 
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Witnesses examined on different subjects bearing on 

















Agriculture. ~ 
~—_* ad 
Names of the Professions of the Witnesses. 
‘itnesses. 
+ 
J. Wood ...,....|Chairman of the Board of Stamps and Taxes. 
W. Garnett......JRegistrar of the Land-Tax. 





Surveying-General Examiner of Excise. 

‘Corn Inspectors at Ipswich. 

Farmer and BankerS 

Secretary to the Committee of Country Bankers. 
«(Corn Broker.  , 

eS «++0.244.|Seed Merchant. “+ 7 

Lord Ashburton |Member of the House of Lords: 

Earl of Radnor.. 


Hetherington ... 














W.D. Haggard Chief Clerk of the Bullion Office, Bank of England, 





Extracts have also been taken from the following :— 


1. Inquiry made in 1833 by a Committeg of the House 
of Commons upon the State of Agriculture. 
2. Inquiry made in 1833 by a Committee of the House 
of Lords upon the same subject. 
3. Inquiry instituted in 1836 by order of the House of 
Lords. 
4, Inquiry upon the Law of Entail in Scotland. 
5. Inquiry upon’the Enfranchisement of Copyholds. 
6. Inquiry upon Registers” of Marriages, Births and 
Deaths. - Y, 
Inquiries upon the State of the English Church. 
8. Inquiries upon the Property and Revenues of the 
English Church. 
9. Inquiries upon the Commutation of Tithes. _ 
10. Official Statements of the Population, &e. 
11. Other Inquiries upon various subjects, such as Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Navigation, &ec. 


x= 
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CHAPTER I. 


OF ENTAILS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. = 


Mr. W. Vizarp, a solicitor residing in London, made 
the following statements,-upon being examined by the 
Committee of inquiry respecting the laws which regulate 
entails. . : 

Deeds of entail’ are usually made either at the pleasure 
of the landowner, or on occasion of a marriage-contract. 
The entail can only extend to living persons, and to one 
of the issue born of such persons. By consent of the 
heir in tail, when of age, with the previous tenant for life, 
the entail may always be barred. Thus a grandfather, 
who has ‘a son and a grandson living, may by a deed of 
entail give a life estate in his land to his son ; after his son 
to his grandson, and finally entail the estate on his great- 
grandson, who is not yet born, or, in default of male heirs, 
on his great-granddaughter. This last heir, when of age, 
can, with the consent of his or her father, as the last in 
possession, bar the entail. If the father is dead, he or she 
can bar it singiyr . 

If the entail takes place on obcasion of a marriage, the 
father in the first place reserVes to himself a life interest 
in the land ; he then secures a like estate after his death 
to his son who marries, introducing such condition or 
charge as the present state of the family requires. He 
finally entails this land on his grandson, should any be 
born from the projected marriage. This child, wheri he has 
attained his majority, has the power, with the consent of 
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his father, to bar the entail, and they together can leave 
it free, as almost alyays happens, or renew the entail, in- 
troducing into it such conditions as shall appear to them 
called for by the state of the family. 

If there are no children of the marriage; the last tenant 
for life has the power of barring the entail by his own 
deed ; and if there are children, and the father (that is to 
say, the previous tenant fcr life) is dead, the son, on coming 
of age, may also bar it, without the concurrence of any 
person. : i 

Although all the lands of England, said the same wit- 
ness, are periodically freed of entail in the manner which 
has just been explained, there is a very small proportion 
which are freed at a given period, because, as soon as the 
entail is broken, it is usually remodelled or re-created so 
as for the heir in tail to become in turn tertant for life. 

The landowners in England may therefore be divided 
into three large classes. 

1st. The proprietor whose land is free of all entail. 

He is at liberty to mortgage his land, to sell or give it 
away, and he may even deprive his children of it; in short, 
he has an unlimited control over it; but if he dies intes- 
tate, his eldest son inherits «it by the law of primogeni- 
ture ; if he has no sons, his daughters share-it equally ; and 
if he dies without children, the land goes to his natural 
heir. : . ; 

2nd. The proprietor whose land is entailed. 

This landowner is merely a usufructuary. He cannot 
burden the land with any mortgage, and the revenue from 
it is alone responsible, during his life, for the debts which 
he contracts. The revenues cannot be seized for debts 
-contracted before he inherited the land. At his death, 
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the latter passes, together with the revenues, intact, to 
the one who succeeds him. ee 

"8rd. The" proprigtor in whose favour the land is en- 
tailed. 

If he is born after the death of the testator, he can, on 
coming of age, bar the entail with the concurrence of the” 
last tenant for life if still alive ; and if that person is dead, 
he can do so alone. 7 

If the presumed heir on whom the land is entailed is 
not born, and cannot be born, then the last tenant for life, 
who existed necessarily before the death of the tenet, 
may free the land of entails, “ 

The law of England has therefore this peculiarity, that 
a man cannot deprive the first generation which succeeds 
after his death of the power of disposing of his lands; he 
can only deprife those persons of it who live at the same 
time with himself. 

This, said Mr. Patrick Irvine, a Scotch advocate, dif- 
fers widely from the law of Scotland, which declares “ that 
it is permitted to every subject of His Majesty to entail 
his lands in perpetuity under whatever conditions he 
chooses, so that the heir can never aliengte or sell the said 
lands, nor mortgage them ; and declares null and void all 
the acts which weuld affect the tapital or the revenue of 
these lands after the death of the ténant for life.” 

The clauses or conditions ef the act of entail, said the 
same witness, become in perpetuity the law of the land; 
thus in Scotland each portion of entailed ‘land is under a 
different ‘law. The creditors, however, can always attack 
the revenues for debts contracted since the inheritance, 
but not for those anterior to that event. “ 

The clauses of the act of entail can also limit the dura-- 
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tion of the entail, which then enters again into those 
authorized by the law of England. 

The clauses and conditions, said the. last Witness, per- 
mitted by the law of Scotland, have caused many law- 
suits, and the courts of justice have always been very 

*much disposed to relieve the tenant for life as much as 
they could, but an appeal lies from their decisions to the 
House of Lords. The judgments pronounced by the latter 
have invariably been equally severe as the law; and re- 
cently, in above sixty instances, the decisions of the courts 
of justice have been set aside. At the: present time, the 
verdicts of the courts are given in accordance with the 
rules established by the House of Lords. 

The Lords have decided that acts of entail ought, in 
common with all other acts, to be interpreted with good 
faith ; and that if these acts are injurious tb the country, 
the Parliament, and not the judges, can alone arrest the 
consequences. i yo BS 

Notwithstanding the great number of lawsuits, Mr. 
Bell, an advocate in Ayrshire, says, that it is impossible to 
give a positive and certain opinion upon questions which 
arise, either to determine how the conditions of the con- 
tract must be understood, or $o ascertain the true heir. 

By its recent decisions, says Mr. Irviae; the House of 
Lords has annulled all the leases above the term of twenty- 
one years, regarding these leases as an alienation made 
by the tenant for life, although the original title fixed no 
limit to the length of the lease. They have even decided 
that the value of a lease could not be under thet of the 
preceding one, unless it was put up to public auction. 

The cpponents of perpetual entails, says the same wit- 
ness, might easily find in certain laws obstructions to this 
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one, but the appeals to the House of Lords have discou- 
raged them.- 

Bhis law‘was core in 1685, aa Mr. Cockburn, in 
order to avoid the confiscations made by the Crown, be- 
cause in the preceding troubles there had been 300 or 400 
families whose property had been confiscated ; and after” 
the revolution of 1688 no fewer than 403 such confisca- 
tions had taken place under James IT. 

In 1685, said Mr. Irvine, a register was established, in 
order that the entails should be known. The following is 
an‘ abstract from this register :— 


From 1685 to 1705 there were 79 entails. 
y 1705 4, 1725 » 125° 5 
1725 5 1745 » 158 oy 
” 1745 2» 1765 ” 138 4 ; 
» 17651785 4 299 4 
yy 1785 5, 1805 » 360 4, 

» 1805 1825 4 467 4, 


Total . . 1599 

Of these there may have been some double exchanges, 
but nevertheless the result is, that the. number of perpe- 
tual entails goes on increasing, and that it was greater 
from 1805 to 1895 than within es other period of twenty 
years. 

In 1764, continues the same witness, the value of the 
entailed lands in Scotland has been estimated by Sir John 
Dalrymple at one-fifth of the value of the whole land of 
the kingdom, and it was in the hands of 300 proprietors. 
Dr. Adam Smith, in censuring this system of entgils in 
his work ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ has adopted the same 
estimate. - 
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In 1811, Sir John Sinclair estimated this value at one- 
third of that of the whole soil of the kingdom, and at the 
present time it is nearly one half; 5 5, Dethaps it is even 
more, . 

It must however be borne in mind that a large propor- 

. tion of the entailed lands are under feoffment of trust, and 
will not appear in the register of entails until a later 
period ; for it is only persons in fear of their creditors 
who are eager to cause their iisertion in the register. 

Matters will arrive at that point, said Mr. Cockburn, 
that there will soon be no more lands to dispose of in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Glassford, a barrister in Scotland, considers the 
Scotch law of entail to be attended with very great in- 
‘cohveniences: The possession of lands, he says, ought to 
be, regulated by a regard to the public” advantage, like 
all other possessions. He does not see how the law of 
nature can allow an unlimited power over future genera- 
tions t® be given to a man; that he who erttails: his pro- 
perty does so because he finds himself in a certain position, 
and that he would not entail it if he were in the situation 
in which his successor perhaps will be placed, who is fet~ 
' tered by this first Uisposition. He adds, that the advan- 
tage of an hereditary aristocracy does not deserve such 
great sacrifices,- and that the legislature’ has no right to 
sanction such abuses as the followi ing. 

Ist. The sale and purchase of lands is impeded by 
these entails, which is a great disadvantage to a commer- 
cial country. He who entails is actuated by a desire to 
consolidate and perpetuate his family, but his sucoéssors 
becomie indifferent and indolent. 

2nd. The improvement of lands is rendered rhore dif- 
VOL. IL. - @ * 
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ficult by restrictions which embarrass the proprietor, by 
the limited means at his disposal to effect such im- 
provement, and by the ssi interest he can bring to the 
‘task, 

3rd. Not only is this improvement of the Jand retarded, 
but frequently the very conditions of the entail tend to _ 
perpetuate a system of bad management. 

4th, "This law is a violation of the common law of Scét- 
land, which gives creditors the right of seizing all pro- 
perty, whilst those who entail their lands are placed above 
the common law. 

5th. Even the inheritors of the entail are aggrieved by 
such acts, because they are unable to mortgage their 
lands, and are thus deprived of the power of borrowing at 
a moderate rate of interest for the advantane'©) even of their 
families, iz 

6th. ‘The law prevents tine emptoyment, in the i improve- 
ment of estates, of the capital which would be devoted to 
it, if the improved property could give returns for the 
money borrowed for this purpose. The temporary owner 
requires all the produce, and, if he has no children, he 
seeks only to derive the greatest income during his life with 
the least possible outlay : this tends to exhaust the soil, and 
places the farm, together with all the buildings and imple- 
ments necessary y for working it, ip a wretched condition, 
especially if the property passes through the hands of a 
succession of temporary owners in similar circumstances. 

Mr. Irvine says, that the opinion of the Bar is wholly 
opposed to perpetual entails, and that the tenants for 
life would gladly relieve themselves of their present re- 
straint. He thinks that the lands would have received much 
greater improvement had they not been entailed’ in per- 
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petuity, although he admits that there are in Scotland 
districts better cultivated than England, and that these 
districts are entailed. . 

Mr. Bell is of opinion that this kind of entail has greatly 

supported the aristocracy in Scotland, having put the te- 

«nants for life in possession of lands freed from every kind 
of debt, and that in perpetuity. He would not, how- 
ever, venture to give a positive opinion as to the remedies 
that might be applied to the e¥ils which it presents ; for, 
he observes, the law of our times is but poorly inte 
to impartial and intelligent men. 

The act of George Hit. of 1770, and that of George IV. 
of 1824, have produced many improvements upon. these 
lands, because they permit their being charged with a 
sum equal to six years of the i income, or a third of the 
income durihg the life «“ the successor, for their improve- 
ment, 

The act of 1824 gave the right of making jointures to 
the widows, and dowries to the daughters, which.tends to 
strengthen and bind mutually the interests of the mem- 
bers of the family. 

Mr. Oswald, a life-possessor of an entailed estate for 
the last thirty-six*years, stated, that he had more than 
doubled the income of the estate ; because, having children, 
he has paid great attention to his farms. He has been 
able to employ upon’them the capital which he had at-his 
disposal. He accomplished ‘this principally by seeking 
rich farmers and granting them long leases. 

As tenants for life cannot, after the decisions of the 
House of Lords, grant a lease for more than twenty-one 
years, they write a letter to the farmer, in which they 
undertake to grant him the lease for twenty-one years 

G2 
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whenever he requires it, on condition of the farmer’s 
making such improvements and outlay as may be needed 
in buildings: inclosures, drainage, &c.” Tf, on the death of 
the tenant for life, ‘he farmer cannot ‘agree with his suc- 
cessor, this letter obliges the successor to grant him the 
lease of twenty-one years. In this manner the lands have, 
recently become improved, and in Scotland immense labour 
has been expended, but all at the cost and for the profit of 
the farmers, The owners for the time being gain nothing 
by it, because the farmers require that the terms and 
length of the lease shall be such as to enable them to repay 
themselves the outlay they have incurred by the surplus of 
the produce of the land. 

This enormous advantage given to the farmers by the 
capital which they are able to employ upon the land, 
lowers the condition of tenants for life considerably from 
that of proprietors. This witness is of opinion, that to 
limit the aristocracy to a mere tenancy for life robs it 
of much of its wealth and dignity ; that, considering the 
lands in ‘their aggregate, the estates entailed in perpetuity 


- are not in such a good condition as the other lands, al- 


though the very large proprietors, such as the Dukes of 
Buccleugh and Sutherland, have experided immense capi- 
tal upon their entailed estates. 

He thinks that there would nok. be much land for sale 
in Scotland if the perpetual entails were done away, but 
he is certain that large capital would be borrowed for the 
improvement of the land. 

The demand for a remedy is universal, but there is a 
difference of opinion as to what that remedy should be. 
Every one is in a different position, according to the clauses 
and conditions which form the law of the land. * 
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Mr. Loch, a barrister well versed in English and Scotch 
law, admits that he is less opposed to the perpetual en- 
tails in Scotland since he has witnessed the ‘recent and 
great improvements which have taken place on the estates 
of the country. The nobility having engaged pretty deeply 
4n agricultural speculations, the proprietors, notwithstanding 
the entails, must naturally enjoy great credit. He thinks, 
however, that the law of England is the most perfect to be 
met with, and that it is much superior to the law of Scot- 
land. The law of England has sufficed to keep the lands 
in the same families ; for a portion of the proprietors have 
retained their lands since the time of William the Con- 
queror. He would, however, hesitate greatly to annul the 
existing entails, as is proposed by the law for which this 
‘Inquiry is instituted. That law appears to him very un- 
advised, fov it destroys the rights (very uncertain it is true) 
of persons unborn, but whose fathers are living, 

With regard to that part of Scotland which is not én- 
tailed, he would there establish the entails of the English 
law; that is to say, those which cannot in their Breatest 
extent bind any but living persons, and, for twenty-one 
years only after their death, persons who are as yet un- 
born. . 

The English law, according to this witnegs, is sufficiently 
adapted to the wants ofthe land and those of the family, 
by securing to the country an,hereditary aristocracy. 

As the entail can be broken at certain periods, the land 
may be mortgaged for the capital necessary to the im-~” 
provement of the farms, and the entail may be renewed 
with fresh conditions. 

The land having increased in value during the time that 
it has been entailed, the father, with the consent of his son, 
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when of age, can bar the entail, make new arrangements 
to portion off his daughters, secure a dowry to his widow, 
and provide for hig other children. The eldest son is sure 
of an income during the life of his father, secures one also 
to his wife, and to the children who may be born from his 
marriage, and, after all this, the land is entailed subject to 
all these conditions. 2 

This law of England establishes harmony between the 
members of the family, renders the means of subsistence of 
each member of it more equal, and yet makes the heads 
of-families very circumspect, from the fear they have of 
causing their children to lose the territorial property. It 
obliges the eldest sons to contract rich marriages, in order 
to be able to free the estates of mortgages and to entail 
them anew. 

Mr. Fishev acknowledges all the advantages of the En- 
glish law, and adds, that the clergy, not having this power 
of removing the entail, do not improve their lands like the 
nobility, and that in travelling through the country it is 
easy to distinguish the property belonging to the clergy by 
its bad cultivation. 

Notwithstanding all this, said Mr. Irvine, much capital 
belonging to English families is carried to Scotland to 
purchase lands, The heads of these English families are 
desirous of enjoying the privilege, which they cannot ob- 
tain in England, of entailing in perpetuity. 

When the lands are free of entail, the Scotch law recog- 
nises the right of primogeniture amongst the males; and | 
the eldest son, whose father dies intestate, succeeds to the 
right of the father for the lands only. Personal property 
is shared equally ; if there is no male heir, the daughters 
divide amongst them the lands and goods. 
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Intestate successions, continues Mr. Cockburn, have this 
distinction,—that those who inherit, cannot do so before 
having paid the debts. 

The lands which are free of eiitails cause also much li- 
tigation, because they may change hands. | 

At the time when these lands are entailed, the act of 
entail may contain all the clauses which the proprietor 
wishes to insert. The entail may be declared perpetual, 
or it may be declared not to be so, If the land is let for 
3000/. for example, a condition may be added, that if the 
income amounts to 4000/1., the usufructuary may tax it 
with a mortgage equal to the capital represented by this 
surplus 10002, , 

If these conditions give rise to actions at law, the judges, 
following the decisions of the House of Lords for the last 
twenty years, are very severe, and rather pind the entail 
still closer than relax it. This makes lenders very circum~ 
spect in these sorts of transactions. 

If the tenant for life violates the law which the entail 
has established upon the land, he loses his life estate, which 
passes to his successor. 

Ireland is governed in matters of entail by the English 
law. : z 


REMARKS. 


The institution which legalizes the entailing of 
lands temporarily or in perpetuity, is preserved in’ 
full-force in the three kingdoms. It has attached 
the landowners to their estates ; they are occupied 
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in cultivating them ; and this is the source, the sole 
source, of that superiority in wealth which England 
hag acquiréd over the rest of Europe. 

This Inquiry is unquestionably the most scientific, 
and above all the most important, which has been 
instituted. It has been followed by an act, passed 
by a small majority in the House of Commons, 
and unanimously rejectéd by the House of Lords. 

The Inquiry appears to us marked by great par- 
tiality. The tendency of all the questions was ‘to 
obtain answers unfavourable to entails in perpe- 
tuity, and all the replies have been in favour of 
the abolition of this custom.. These replies have 
been given by the profoundest lawyers of England 
and Scotland, Several of them requested permis- 

sion to state in writing many reasons which tended 
' to favour their opinion, and upon which no ques- 
tions had been put. 

This is indeed an authority of great weight ; but 
there is an authority equally weighty on the other 
side, that of the House*of Lords, which is com- 
posed of 433 members, all accused by the lawyers 
of having, especially since the peace, established 
by thejr judicial decisions a system of jurispru- 
dence’ still more severe than the law. 

We may thergfore side with either of these par- 
ties, since the authority of both is so powerful. We 
confess, however, that the weight of the reasons 


> 
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urged by the legal authorities is greatly lessened 
in our eyes, when,we see that these entails—repre- 
sented“as so embarrassing tp the usuffuctuaries, 
as derogating from the dignity of the aristocracy, 


a8 weakening the authority of the heads of fami- 


. lies over their wives and children—are defended 


by'these same Scotch peers who are victims of all 
these evils, and when it is’ admitted that the En- 
glish seek to purchase lands in Scotland to share 
the same lot. The position of these life-owners 
cannot therefore be so bad asis represented. 

We do not share inthe sympathy which these le- 
gislators affect for the widows and younger children 
of the proprietors of entailed estates... Great Bri- 
tain contains 16,000,000 inhabitants, or 3,500,000 
families: it has 35,000 landowners, who possess 
nearly the whole soil. «Thus one family in a hun- 
dred is obliged to bear certain inconveniences ; but 
this family is the first in rank, the most ancient, 
powerful and rich. How absurd is it for their infe- 
riors to pretend to sympathize in the lot of certain 
members of these families ! ae 

We may therefore conscientiously reject all the 
sentimental part of these ‘depositions, and the more 
readily, as these gentlemen have let us into their 
secret: they wished the land to become merchan- 
dize. Until the last century, the word merchandize 
had been applied only to transportable cominodi- 
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ties, and lands are not of this class. It is not 
for the interest of the noble life-owner that the 
question Should-be freated—it is for that of his 
dependent-; and the result of these inquiries will 
show howmuch happier the agriculturists, from, 
the largest farmer down to the day-labourer, are in 
Scotland than in England ; how much these simple 
and quiet men prefer t6 attach themselves to the 
ancient families than to these new landowners, 
who have acquired their fortunes either in India or 
the colonies by the labour of the blacks, if ma- 
nufactures or machinery by the labour of miners 
and smiths, or in commerce, by banking transac- 
tions and usury. ae 

The lawyers themselves deposed, that when the 

usufructuary, embarrassed by this perpetual entail, 
has been unable to obtain oapital on loan, the farm- 
ers on his estates have easily succeeded in borrow- 
ing, since they are more secure in the possession of 
their leases. In this case therefore the weak has 
an advantage over the powerful. : 

Let us com€ to the fact. , phe English Bar has, 
without reflecting, entered Into the same conspi- 
racy against the nobility as the Bar in all the other 
states of Eurdpe In England-alone the nobility 
has defended itself, and the more in a proportion as 
it has been attacked 

This resistance is proved by the continually i in- 
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creasing number of registrations of entails in Scot- 
land, the table af which we have given. In En- 
gland there is no registration, and we cannot there- 
fore prove the assertion, which we believe to be well 
founded, that the number of temporary entails has 
increased, in the proportion at least of the per- 
petual entails in Scotland, so as to include at the 
present time nineteen-twentieths of the soil. 
France for the last fifty years, and the other 
states of Europe since the peace, have subdivided 
their territorial possessions.” England, on the con- 
trary, has tightened all the bonds which tended to 
consolidate her lands’;“she has strengthened and 
still continues to strengthen her aristocracy, as 
much as her rivals or her enemies have weakened 
and still weaken theirs. We are aware that this is 
not the opinion of the-public, deceived as it is by 
the empty noise about reform. But what is reform ? 
The hundred first families of England nominated in 
fact three hundred members of the House of Com- 
mons: this right the people have inherited. But 
the people do not ,elect so cheaply as these one 
hundred families, and the elections have become 
more expensive. Men- possessed of talent, but 
without fortune, whom these families often consi- 
dered it an honour to elect, haye seen theiz places 
in the House’ of Commons -occupied by persons 
of greater wealth. The result has been, that the 
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Parliament, with the exception of about twenty 
members, is composed of the same persons as if the 
reform had not taken place. 

At that period there was a democratic storm; 
but it is now.so much appeased, that the House of | 
Lords is more popular than the House of Commons, “ 
although it has constantly combated and rejectéd 
the popular wishes and ieasures*. 


{* The intention of the reformers was certainly to transfer power 
from the aristocracy to the demgcracy, and they have failed because 
they tried to effect an impossible thing. Sp long as an aristocracy 
exists of any kind, whether it ‘be of privileges or ‘of wealth, so long 
will it necessarily rule. The French were wiser, and therefore began 
by destroying all, Yossible aristocracies by means of a compulsory divi- 
sion of lands anffongst all the children. The only sensible reformers in 

_ England are they.svho perceive that to effect their ends the aristocracy 
must be destreyed in tofo ; but this the Whigs were not inclined to do, 
aud therefore carried a half measure which ‘has produced nothing but 
pure mischief : it has diminished the power of the aristocracy, without 
lodging it anywhere else ; it"has disgasted the aristocracy, who have 
lost, and tile radicals who have not gained; it has introduced a set of 
interminable babblers into the House of Commons, ‘whose silly prating 
night after night prevents the ministers from attending to the business 
of their offices ; and its advocates have not been, able to point out one 
single benefit which it has procured.—Epiror.} 


. 
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CHAPTER II. 
“OF COPYHORDs. © 


~Cerrarn lands in England are Held of a lord. An In- 

" .quiry was instituted in 1838 on the subjec_ f the manorial 
tights to which they are subjected. The following remarks 
are’ taken from the Report of the Committee appointed 
for that purpose. 

The lord of the manor has frequently various rights 
over each of the lands which are held of him. From the 
earliest. times, the lord has had" the power of enfranchising 
these lands by means of an indemnification, provided they 
were not entailed, and only at,certain pefiogs castomary fot 
enfranchisement. The enfranchisements thus been 

"greatly impeded. 
"These manorial rights are liable to act as a check upon 
improvements ; for the lord of the manor cannot cut the’ 
timber growing on the land without consent of the tenant, 
‘nor can the tenant cut it without license of the lord; so that 
from time immemorial forests have ceased to be planted, 
from a fear of incurring these difficulties. The lord, more- 
_ over, cannot open’and work a mine without consent of the 
tenant, nor can the latter without license of the lord. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that many mines remain un- 
worked, though they might be worked with advantage. 

In other manors, the most valuable productions of the 
soil are shared between the lord and copyholder.. The latter 
then avoids laying out capital upon his land, from which he 
cannot derive all the interest which ought to come to him, 

The fines arising from heriots must also not be forgotten, 
which ‘every heir is obliged tp pay to the lord of the soil 
on succeeding to the property ofthe deceased, and for - 
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which the lords are the more induced to agree to a com- 
position, since, within half a century, the longevity of the 
human species ‘is so extended that tney have lost a third 
of their receipts. _The conditions of this arrangement are 
fixed by the average ef the time which.has elapsed from 
one successiondo the other, throughout the county, during, 
the last fifty years. All these dues are often arbitrary, and 
ill adapted to the wants of the country. The Committce, 
after hearing a variety of evidence, recommended that 
the adjustment of the terms of enfranchisement between 
the lord and tenant should be determined by the Tithe 
Commiision ; and if, in 1843, the two parties shguld not 
have come to an amicable arrangement, the enfranchise- 
ment should become coinpulsory on both. 

Pormerly three-fourths of the soil were subject to seigno- 
nial dues, at present only one-half; and by this recent act 
“the whole of England. will be enfranchised early in 1843*. 


REMARKS. 


The foregoing chapter“shows the respect which 
the English public entertain for property. How- 
ever doubtful its origiti, it is enough that the 
yoke of fealty ‘has been borne for a certain period, 
for the law to secure the property to the lord of 
the manor. A similar enfranchisement of lands is 
going on at the present time in Prussia, and the 
dues of the ancient proprietor are there constantly 
sacrificed to the tenant who depended upon him. 


{* The late act is for facilitating the enfranchisement by agreement 
between lord and tenant; but it is doubtful to what extent or what 
period it may be taken advantage of by those interested.—Transz.} 
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CHAPTER JL 


OF THE INCOMES OF LANDOWNERS. 


Mx. Jonn Woon, chairman of the Board of Stamps and 
Taxes, was examined by the Committee, and stated, that 
during the war of the French revolution a tax of 10 per 
cent. had been imposed on the revenues of lands, houses; 
mines, kilns, mills, manufactories, mechanical implements, 
salt-worke, fisheries, Woods, warrens, tithes, the public 
funds, tolls, places and pensigns,—in short, upon every- 
thing which brought in any kind of revente either to fa- - 
milies or toscorporate bodies. He stated, that in 1815, 
the last year that this impost was levied, the annual in-" 
come which the landowners derived from their territorial 
possessions amounted to about sixty millions; that this 
sum of sixty millions would amount at the present time, int 
the gold currency adopted since 1819, only to forty mil- 
lions, on account of the depreciation of provisions which 
has taken place, from the passage of the Bank of England 
notes to a gold currency ; but’that such a revolution has 
taken place in the raw produce of the land, that, if a similar 
tax were now to he imposed, it would be necessary: fo, 
verify every year the basis upoh which it should be founded, 
in order that one should not pay for another. He added 
that the income of certain properties would be found to 
be much above what it was in 1815. 7 

According to the official documents, the income of these 
territorial properties was in 1845 as follows :— 
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% £49,774,622 
In Wales, ....% , 2,253,801 
In Scotland ..... 6,652,655 


* ani ik neat 
Total of Great Britain ... £58,581,078. 

The Comnrittee of Inquiry respecting the poor of Ire- 
land, wishing to compare Ireland with Great Britain, ad7 
mitted that the rents which the proprietors derive from 
their estates were. in Gre§t Britain revenues of the same 
nominal value as in 1811, a period when paper-money was 
depreciated about 40 per cent.. The produce of the lands 
has therefore augmented 40 per cent. 

One witness stated that the proprietors of heavy lands 
have been very much injured since the peace, and it may 
be estimated that the fourth part of the territorial pro- 
perty does not bring in the same amount of faym-rent ; but 
-such has beerf the increase upon the light lands, and the 
quantity of land recently brought into cultivation has been 
‘so large, that at present the body of landowners receive, 
notwithstanding this, 50 per cent. more than during the 
war. 

In support of this opictom the official table of the num- 
per of Inclosure Bills passed by the Parliament for each 
parish in Great Britain was presented to the Committee. 


be e 
are Number of Inclosure Bills pagsed from 1719 to 1835. 








7 5 
INumber|} years, [Rumber|/ years, |Number|| General] - 


‘Fears. lof Bills, * | of Bills. Ser of Bills.|| Total. 














1719¢01720| 5 1175601760) 115 ||1796t01800) 341 
17211725] 8 |!1761—1765) 217 ||1801—1805] 454 
1726-1730] 21 {17641770} 207 |1806—1810| 452 
1731-1735] 17 ||1771—1775| 306 |1811—1815, 560 
1736-1740, 18 |)1776—1780| 336 }:1816—1820) 2)1 
17411745, 21. ||1781-—1785) 96 |1821—1825} 98 
1746—1750} 17 ||1786—1790| 131 {18261830 103 
1751—1755| 41 117911795] 165 {1831—1835| 56 
pastes _—_———— if 

Totals ...} 148 1573 | Ps 2275 || 3,996 

ae i 
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It must be remarked, that tach bill frequently com- 
prehends the inclosurés of the common-lands of several 
parishes, and that the number of parishes’ in England is 
9854*; the parishes in Wales armount, to 844; those in 
Scotland to 948 ; making the totak fumber of parishes in 
Great Britain 11, 646, 

Many witnesses declared, that in the counties in which 
they live, no changes had taken place in the families pos+ 
sessing the lands, except in caseS where these families have 
become extinct. Lands for sale are so rare, and farmers 


are so numerous, that the worst farms, even such as have, 


ruined those who have’ hired them, sell at 3 per cent. ‘in- 
terest, or thirty-three times the value of the farm-rent. . 

This must only be understood of the large estates, for, 
according to many witnesses, there have been since the 
peace, farmers who have preferred to employ their capital in 
purchasing thirty to forty acres, instead of employing it on 
alarge farm. This is seen in Somersetshire, Buckingham- 


shire, Lincolnshire, Shropshire, and principally in the. 


south of England. These new proprietors, wishing to 
continue the same outlay they fermerly did as farmers, 
“have been completely ruined, although they had no rent 
to pay. They havé exhausted their land, mortgaged it, 
and, being unable to borrow more capital at any rate 


of interest, they in the end sell the land toa large pro- 


prietor. 

* Many ecclesiastical parishes have been divided into a larger num 
ber of civil parishes, which explains the differences that often occur 
in the tables, 


Vou. 11. Ht 
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REMARKS: 


Some observations are necessary to make the im- 
portance and the consequences of what are called 
Inclosure Bills understood. : 
’ Upon the formation of manors, the proprietors, 
being unable to: cultivate the whole of the land, 
gave portions of it to their kinsfolk.’ These lands 
were thus held naturally of the lord, but each 
allotment upon different conditions, and they were 
termed Copyholds. 

The tenure of these lands was always, like that 
of the manor, subject to the law of primogeniture 
or to that of entails, which was an obstacle to their 
. being sold or divided. The English therefore have 
never brought land into. cultivation, without par- 
celling it out into farms of 200 or 300 acres, 
and the lease has evéntuatly been granted to a 
farmer. 

The lands of the kingdom tesa the pro- 
perty of a sfiall number of Norman families who 
had accompanied William the Cenqueror. Having 
all the same interest, they supported one another; 
and rather than sell the common-lands, which in 
1790- still formed three-fifths of the whole soil, they 
preferred to leave them uncultivated. 

At the period of the commencement of the war, 
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the price of provisions rose so greatly, that the no- 
bility hastily embarked in these enormous enter- 
prises of inclosures. But at the same ‘period the 
revolutionary principles broke out, backed:by the 
modern school of Montesquieu, Adam Smith, and 
by all the legal authorities of the time. The nobility 
theh quietly assumed a defensive position, by sub- 
mitting to entails all the new lands which fell to 
them upon the division of the common-lands, and 
which were at their free disposal. This has not 
been perceived until the present time ; the territo- 
rial property in England has experienced a revolu- 
tion inversely to that of the rest of Europe. On. the 
one side it is consolidated, and on the other fixed 
in the possession of the nobility. All the parlia- 
mentary inquiries on the subject of territorial pro- 
perty have had no other effect than to anticipate 
the period of entails, in the fear which was felt 
that they would be prohibited in future; and the 
witnesses all say, that there have been very few 
changes among the landowners, but many among 
the farmers. 3 = 
The income desived from lands has of necessity 
yaried much. The heavy Tands have sunk in value, 
but the total amount of income has augmented, and 
continues to augment daily; for a long space of 
time is required to bring inclosed lands into the 
productive state of cultivation of which they are 
hams H2 
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capable. Twenty years, forty years, is not time 
sufficient to- make the soil, to derive from it the 
different ‘kinds of crops which it will ultimately 
yield, and to modify the races of animals so as to 
guit perfectly the quality of the soil and the situa- 
tion of the farms. . 
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CHAPTER IV. 


OF LEASES. 


ay 


Tue agriculturists of the south of England are said by 
Mr. John Houghton to be much less rich than those of the 
north, because the leases in that part of the country are 
shorter. 

The system of leages for the lives of three persons, 
common in part of the north of England, is much more 
profitable to the landowner and to the farmer than a lease 
the term of which is’ fixed. These leases, gratited to 
farmers who ‘name themselves and two of their children 
of about the age of ten years, generally last, one with an- 
other, fifty-four years. But on the death of one of the 
three, the farmer desires to substitute another name for 
that of the person deceased. The proprietor consents 
only on condition of a higher price for the lease, propor- 
tioned to the prosperity of the farm and the price of pro- 
visions, By this system the landowner has, one with an- 
other, an increase every eighteen years, The farmer and 
his family consider themgelves established permanently 
upon the land. * , 

+ One of the strongest ties between the landowners and 
the farmers, said Mr. Bickerton, is the principle which 
the latter have adopted, never to quit a farm without first 
ruining the land. It is also very judicious to stipulate in 
the lease, not only the rotation of the crops, which saves 
the landowner and the farmer, but also to state the condi- 
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tion in which the land is to be left when the farmer shall 
give it up: this custom is general. One farmer stated 
that he wes obliged to have, in every hundred acres,— 


40 acres of meadows or pasture, 
20 ,, of potatoes or fallow, 
20 ,, of wheat or barley, 

20 4, of oats; 


and at the termination of his lease he must leave in every 
hundred acres fifty acres of pasture and twenty acres 
fallow. 

The duration of leases is fixed by the system of crop- 
ping; where the course is one of six or nine years, the 
former ‘is for nineteen years. 

In general the farmers renew their leases; and Mr. 
Brickwell, arfarmer who has occupied the ‘same land for 
thirty-eight years, stated before the Committee, that when 
a farmer of any talent has set foot upon the land of a pro- 
prietor, he considers himself and his posterity established 
there as securely as the landowner and his heirs. 

Mr. John Ellis, of Somersetshire, stated, that very few 
leases were given in his county, but that the greatest con- 
fidence existed between the landowner and the farmer 3 
and that if the one does not desire to grant a lease, the 
other does not wish to take ones: the arrangements between 
them are made from year to year. 

Mr. Crowther, from Gloucestershire, who appeared be- 
fore the Committee, has been a farmer of yearly occu- 
pancy for twenty-five years, but this does not prevent his 
expending much money upon his farm. The case is the 
same with Mr. Ellman, of Sussex, who was summoned 
during the inquiry: for the last twenty-five years he has 
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held his farm, and has desired to hold it, only from year to 
year ; but he is so sure of not losing his land, that he em- 
ploys upon it the same capital as if he had a lease. Upon 
this system the farmers are as well off as with a lease, but 
they are less independent of the landowners. 

+ As however the heavy lands, in order to maintiin 
a competition with the light lands, require, according to 
the recent discoveries in agriculture, very great outlays, 
and the farmer has to wait five or six years before the 
crops are improved, whilst on another hand the fluctuations 
in the cost of provisions have been excessive, the farmers 
of these lands are grawn very timid, and have not been 
at all desirous of obtaining leases; and every one being 
afraid to risk his fortune upon the good faith of a land- 
owner or his heirs, the outlay necessary for the Mfaprove- 
ment of these lands has not been made. »Many of the 
farmers have lost money, and great changes have taken 
place among them, especially in the south of England. 

In Scotland, the heavy lands, it is trué, let less readily 
than the light lands, nevertheless they do let; and to 
diminish the difficulties which result from the fluctua- 
tions in the value of the produce of the farm, a new kind 
of lease has been devised, by.which the rents are paid 
according to the official average price of, wheat in the 
county. A farm, for example, will let for the value of 
3216 bushels of wHeat: if the official price of wheat in 
1840 is 7s. 44d. the bushel, the farmer will pay 11852, 
18s.; if in 1841 the price of wheat advances to 8a, 4id., 
the farmer will pay to the proprietor the value of 3216 


_ bushels at this rate, that is to say 13437, 7s.; finally, if in 


1842 the price of wheat falls to 4s, 10d., the landlord will 
receive 7771. 4s. 
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The farmers frequently fix a maximum forthe price of , 
the quarter of wheat : if the official price exceeds that which- 
they have fixed, they pay for their farm only at the maxi- 
mum price. Many farmers declared, that they would not 
have signed their lease unless the landlord had consented 
to fix a maximum. , 

The witnesses stated, that to fix this official price of 
wheat, the sh@riff of the county summons eighty or ninety 
persons,. generally in the month of February, and makes 
‘each one declare upon oath the quantity of wheat he has 
sold in the course of the year, and the price which he 
has received; he then takes the amount of the number 
of measures sold, and the money which has been paid for 
it, and dividing one by the other, he takes the average 
price, which is published. In this account, only the corn 
which is solé in the county is reckoned ; that which is 
sold elsewhere does not enter into the calculation of the 
average price. 

This kind of jease is very general in Scotland, and be- 
gins to prevail widely in England. Mr. Howden is of 
opinion that nothing is more regular than this fixing the 
price of grain by the sheriff.t He states, that the price of 
corn is regarded as being always ina uniform proportion 
to the value ef other provisions, although for the last 
three years it has diminished more than other provisions, 
which appears to aggrieve the landlord ; but that it must 
be borne in mind that, to the farmer, the price of labour 
of the wheelwright, the saddler, the farrier, &c., scarcely 
ever diminishes. 

Some farmers, instead of paying according to the price 


{* This is called in Scotland “ striking the fiars.”--TRANSL.] - 
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" of wheat, pay according to the official price of oats, which 
comes to the same thing. 

In some parts of Scotland rents are paid according to 
the price of wheat, barley and oats: this is called the 
triple-quarter. This will. be, for instance, the value of 
600 bolls of wheat, 300 of barley, and 500 of oats. The 
average price of these different species of grain is fixed by 
the sheriffs for the whole county. 

This mode of fixing rents is considered very favourable 
to the farmers, and even to the landlords, because it is for 
the interest of the latter that the farmers should not be 
too much embarrassed by the payment of their rents, 
which would drive them to exhaust the land, and would 
speedily deprive them of their capital. Nevertheless Mr. 
Oliphant, M.P., regards this system as too burdengome 
upon the landlord, and he prefers that whith is sometimes 
adopted, of paying the rent in two portions, one fixed, 
and the other varying according to the price of corn, 


REMARKS. 


It is a principle which appears tg us incontest- 
able, that no conditions ought to be attached to 
the occupation’ of the soil which render it impos- 
sible to make all its capabilities available, because 
it is upon the soil alone that the maintenance and 
existence of the country depend. F 

At the present day, when the art of agriculture 
.is so well understood, we see that he who cul- 
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tivates less than 200 or 300 acres cannot make 
them produce all that they are eapable of produ- 
cing. The prejudice which prevails throughout 
the Continent, that the inferior order of agricultu- 
rists may not only cultivate, but also hold, a much. 
smaller extent of land, is therefore precisely the 
cause of their inferiority. 

Is not a small landowner inferior to a tenant 
who has a long lease of a large farm, and a lease 
moreover renewable for his children? The condi- 
tion of the farmers has recently acquired in Great 
Britain the same stability as that of the landlords. 
The improvement of the different kinds of stock 
has‘ required.so much capital and labour, that the 
interest of the farmers and that of the landlords 
have become inseparably united. The possessor of 
a lease has of late become rather the partner than 
the farmer of the landlord ; and although men 
every condition are always inclined to complain of 
their superiors, the whole of the inquiries respect- 
ing the relations between landlord and tenant is 
in general a mutual exchange ef eulogiums. 


© 
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CHAPTER V., 


. MEANS OF CREDIT POSSESSED BY FARMERS, 


In order, said Mr. Fison, to Succeed either in agriculture, 
manufactures or commerce at the present day, the union 
of these requisites is necessary—intelligence, knowledge, 
practical experience, activity and capital; and if any one 
of these is wanting, all is in vain, Only the young, who 
are full of activity, are able to succeed: 

Another witness sets less value upon the quality & the 
land than ‘upon the capital that can be employed-upon it, 
For great and permanent improvements, it seems that ad- 
vances ought to be made by the landlords 3 and one wit- 
ness. said, that he had always recommended to those whom 
he serves as agent, to advance money to their tenants at 
the rate of 5 per cent. interest, taking good care at the 
same time to see that this money was employed upon the 
improvement of*the farm. ,The consequence has always 
been, that a piece of land in bad condition, purchased at 
the rate of 3 per cent., returned, by means of interest at 
5 per cent. on the money advanced, which was added to 
the rent, 44 for the first ten or twenty years; but that, 
this sum being employed on plantations of trees or hedges, 
on drainages which led to the formation of meadows or 
pastures, the value of the lease rose so as sometimes to 
double the income of the landlords, The value of the 

4 land, being increased by this Ioan, represented the money 
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lent, and the farmer, if he quitted, did not find himself 
debtor for the capital. 

An agent of many estates observed, however, i in speaking 
of Scotland, that the landlords have done much for their 
estates ; but, from the confidence of the farmers towards 
them, the latter have done much more still. Whilst the 
manufacturers have made great progress, the farmers haye 
“ret remained stationary ; and those who have capital have 
made in agriculture more discoveries than the manufac- 


turers, and discoveries much more solid, since fashion does. 


not oblige them to change every year. 
It is calculated that a man taking 2 farm ought to have 
a capital of 142. per acre, if the farm is in good condition ; : 
if not, the capital ought to be much larger. : 
Che witness summoned, a man of frugality: and well 
acquainted witk his business, had lost upon his farm a 


) 


capital of 1000/., because it was not sufficiently large. . 


His successor laid out 4000/. upon it, and made a for- 
tune, 

Tt has been proved that all the large farmers, who are in- 
telligent and economical, are able to borrow all the capital 
they can employ, at 4 per cent. interest on large sums,- 
and at 3 per cent. upon small sums but that ‘the small 
farmers are unable to raise money at any price. © - 

Mr. Langhorn, a banker at Berwick, stated, that all the 
farmers have accounts with him; that he assists. them as 


much as he is able, on condition of their each finding two - 
other farmers to stand as sureties ; that frequently the three 


share ariiongst them. the advances which he makes at the 
rate of 4 per cent. He added; that with the same capital 
much more business is transacted by the system, which is 


extending widely, of current accounts upon deposits. Five- . 
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sixths of his business consist of orders upon his house to 
the credit of persons who have a running account with 
him. Supposing A and B to have each 5000/. in. his 
hands, and that A owes 20001. to B,—A gives an order to 
B upon the banker, who debits the account of A, and 

.carries the amount to the credit of B, In this manner 
there is no money or paper transaction, and, by a simple 
stroke of the pen, he paid in the month of last January : 
alone more than 50,0001. * 

Were it not for this system, said the witness, it would 
be impossible to transact on paper the quantity of busi- 
ness which is at present got through, and which increases 
every day. There would not be sufficient gold to answer 
the mass of paper, issues which would be in circulation, 
This new system will prevent the recurrence of su ha 
panic as thtt of 1825, and the bankers arg no longer ex- 
posed to a general ‘run upon them for the payment of the 
notes which they issue. : ; fe 

The witness calculates that, although he transacts double 
the amount of business at Berwick that he did twenty 
years ago, he has not now more than 5000/. in bank-notes ~ 
in circulation for every 16,0007. that he had at that period, 
that is to say, less than a third. . $ 

A numerous Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to ascertain whether it would be desirable to 
establish in England a registration of all the acts which 
relate to manorial property, either as purchase, sale, mort-’. 
gage, entails, leases and other guarantees, such as has been 
partially established on the continent, in Scotland, and in 
the counties of Yorkshire and Middlesex in England. 

A large number of witnesses, taken from the legal _pro- 
fession and bankers, were summoned from all the counties 
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to give their evidence before the Committee at London. 

The lawyers were favourable ‘to the adoption of such a 

measure, the bankers were almost unanimously opposed’ 
to it, The reasons which they alleged were, that this re- 

gistration, by rendering the transfer of lands more easy 

and more sure, would tend to the extinction of families 3. 
that they did not comprehend the full extent of the pro- 

gosed: ‘law, but that it would have the certain result of ex- 

posing their affairs to the “public, and of destroying the 

credit of persons in any embarrassment, and especially the 

farmers ; that the confidence of the bankers in the honour 

of the farmers being unlimited, they. were in the habit of 
advancing money every day upon the deposit of leases and 
other title-deeds of property, and upon a promise that, in 

case’the money should not be repaid, the title-deeds should 

fall to the lender. 

The witnesses added, that the demands of the farmers for 
money are sudden ; for instance, if, an unexpected rain 
renews the vegetation of pastures, they would be obliged 
to attend the markets to purchase cattle, i ‘being im- 
possible forthem wait for the certificates of registration, 
and to pay the costs attending it. 

One witness was of opinign, that in England the credit 
at the banker’s of the farmers who have not the facilities 
for procuring capital which they, ought to have, is much 
more limited than it was. He says, that there are no 

‘Tonger any persons. who advance money but the land- 
owners, and that, being obliged by their rank to incur cer- 
tain expenses, they are in general but little able to do so; 
that in the new system of joint-stock banks, the manufac- 
turers and merchants, being proprietors, easily get their 
bills discounted ; but that the farmers, and especially the 
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small farmers, have their bills refused by these same 
banks, because the agriculturists require too small sums, 
Ne thinks that Parliament should take measures to discou- 
rage these new associations, as it has sought to discourage 
the railroad enterprises ; for, adds Mr. Sanders, although 

this system of joint-stock banks receritly sanctioned may 
be very good, a great abuse has grown out of it, and we 
must recollect that under the old system two hundred and 
thirty banks failed from the Year 1814 to 1826, and that 
they had previously appeared to be in a very prosperous 
condition. 

Mr. Spooner, a banker, stated that the new system of 
joint-stock banks is very favourable to agriculture, because 
many of these banks are formed by proprietors who are 
landowners, with a view to discount easily the farthers’ 
bills, and that the rise in the price of con in the three 
last months is attributable to these banks ; for nothing 
tends more to lower the price than the obligation in which 
the farmers find themselves to sell on a sudden at cer- 
tain seasomg, when they require money to work their land, 
and are unable to borrow by getting their bills discounted, 

Many withesses were of opinion that the progress of 
agriculture in Scotland dates from the time of the success 
of the joint-stock banks in that country, which have been 
established since 1763 and that at the present day, how- 
ever little knowledge of his business a farmer possesses, 
he obtains all the capital he requires, either from the land- 
lord or the bankers, : 

One witness said that the banks in Scotland: are in- 
finitely. better organized than in England, and that the 
reason is, people know each other better, and know better 
what: credit they can give; that every bank is obliged 


Y 
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to call in its notes at fixed and short periods, at a meeting 
which is held at Edinburgh. This limits the issues fo the 
amount of capital which the banker has at his disposal. 

Among the provincial banks, the exchange of bank- 
notes, said a witness, takes place once a week, and the 
balance is paid by a bill of exchange drawn upon Edin- 
burgh ; for Edinburgh and Glasgow the exchange takes” 
plate twice a week, Certain banks take upon themselves 
to call ‘in the notes and biils of exchange of the others. 
The balance is paid in exchequer-bills; in this manner 
they take these latter to the amount of 400,000/. 

Five banks in Scotland are chartered; their competi- 
tion with the joint-stock banks makes them mutually 
watchful of each other, and it is impossible that their af- 
fairs should go wrong. . 

In this couptry there are 1/. bank-notes ;’these have 
been suppressed in England. From the manner in which 
they are issued in Scotland, and especially from their 
being recalled every fortnight, they are preferred by the 
Scotch to gold, which, being easy of exportatign, is liable 
to become scarce and to embarrass them in*their affairs. 
They have the greatest confidence in their bankers, and a 
witness stated, that in one county in which there were 
twenty-one banks, there had not been a single failure 
amongst them for thirty years. 

At the close of the year 1837 there were in Scotland 

5 chartered banks. 
12 joint-stock banks. 
. 8 private banks. 
247 branch banks. 


Total . . 272 banks. 
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The number of shareholders was 7567.—The capital of 
the public banks amounted to 6,537,700/.—In 1838 the 
number of joint-stock banks increased to seventeen. 

A great number of witnesses represented, as one cause 
of the trouble experienced by English farmers, the sup- 
pression of one-pound notes, which has not taken place 
in Scotland. One of them remarked, that the manufac- 
turers and merchants always transact their business on a 
large scale, having.only to deal with the rich ; whereas 
the farmers, who merely sell the first necessaries of life, 
have more to do with the poor than with the rich 3 he 
added, that thus the circulation of the one-pound notes of 
private banks applied more especially to the agricultu- 
rists, because the sums for which they contract are always 
very small, and the substitution of sovereigns for these 
notes has made the circulation more difficul?. 

To the questions put to Lord Ashburton by the Com- 
mittee, relative to the effects of the suppression of one- 
pound notes, he replied as follows. 

This measure has affected the farmers, and persons whose 
interests are connected with agriculture, much more than 
any other class of society ; and the following is, I think, 
the manner in which it has operated. 

Tn the smallest towns of England thers were at that 
period, as there are at the present day, small country 
bankers. When the circulation of notes under the value of 
51. was permitted, not only were these bankers disposed 
to advance money to the farmers, but they even urged 
and pressed them to receive advances, They were easily 
satisfied respecting the security which was offered to 
them as guarantee for the loan—a stack of corn or hay ; 
and this was necessarily the case, on account of the great 

VOL. IL I : 
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advantage which the bankers derived from issuing the 
notes of their banks. When the one-pound notes were 
suppressed, the bankers, having no longer the same in- 
terest in making advances to the farmers, became much 
more strict about their securities. Whether in the end the 
farmers are not benefited by not having this great facility 
of borrowing, is a question which may be raised; but it 
is not the less true that the whole weight fell upon them 
at once. They were obliged to pay in gold, rents con- 
tracted under a currency depreciated from 30 to 40 per 
cent., as well as all their other debts when the act of 1819 
was passed. When this additiondl burden came upon 
them, the prices of all agricultural produce fell, for the 
reasons which I have explained, and in consequence the 
credit of the farmers necessarily suffered ; and it was then 
that bank-notes under 51. were recalled, which rendered 
discounts very difficult. 

Mr. Spooner, chairman of the agricultural committee 
formed in London, gives the following remarks upon the 
effect of Mr. Peel’s bill relative to one-pound notes. 

The revolution which took place in the monetary sy- 
stem in 1819, when a gold currency was substituted in En-~ 
gland for that of bank-notés, was advantageous to manu- 
facturing and®commercial creditors—that is to say the 
richest—and a loss to their débtors,, that is to say the 
poor. This, howéver, was only a temporary inconveni- 
ence, adjusted at the end of a few months, and which the 
injured parties themselves had the means of repairing. 
But to the farmers this sudden change in the currency 
oceasioned utter ruin, since they held leases for ten, 
twenty, and thirty years. The manufacturers could shut 
up a part of their warchouses and mills, which they did, 
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to raise prices ; but the farmers were obliged to con- 
tinue the cultivation. of the land, because, whether they 
did so or not, the expense to them was the same. 

All the misfortunes of the English farmers may be 
attributed to this cause. “The capital which they could 
Very easily procure before the passing of this bill, at 3 or 4 
per cent. interest, suddenly failed them. Thenceforth they 
were obliged to scll their produce at the very time of 
harvest, which caused prices to sink still lower, and con- 
tributed to their ruin. For want of capital; they were 
unable to execute the expensive improvements made by 
the Scotch, whose monetary system was not disturbed by 
this fatal measure, because their system was much wiser 
than that of the English. 

This bill especially affected the heavy-land farmers, be- 
cause the capital which they require, in consequence of the 
recent discoveries in agriculture, is much larger than that 
required for light lands. Since 1815, when these mea- 
sures were announced, such has been the uncertainty in 
the public mind, that the circulation has experienced con- 
tinual fluctuations; the bankers refused to discount the 
farmers’ bills, because they are of longer dates than those 
of the manufacturers, and it was impossible to foresee in 
what condition the farmer would be whetf*the payment 
should fall due, which time did not arrive until after the 
improvements upon the lands-were realized. 

In England gold was thenceforward the only currency 
for small sums. Silver however is preferable, because it 
is more difficult to export, and for this very reason the 
Scotch hold so firmly to their one-pound bank-notes. 

In cofclusion, the system of running accounts is fast 
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more than 18,000,000/. in circulation, the private bankers 
8,000,0001,, and the joint-stock banks 3,000,000/. These 
last however are increasing rapidly, for in the course of 
the last year they have advanced their paper circulation 
1,000,000. 


a 


REMARKS: 


The resources derived from Capital appeared so 
important to the Committee, ‘that they have en- 
tered into all the details of this subject. We have 
therefore but one remark to offer—namely, that 
Great Britain is the only country in which agricul- 
ture is so constituted as to make capital circulate, 
at a moderate rate of interest, amongst the least 
opulent farmers. This is a system of things which 
does not exist on the continent. If an agriculturist 
has need of any advances of money, he obtains 
them with great difficulty, and extortions are prac- 
tised upon Aim, in Germany as in France, by 
money-lenders and Jews, whfich operates as a bar 
to all kinds of speculation. The ‘result is, that the 
usurer devours the fields. 


. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


. i 
OBSTACLES TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF CERTAIN FARMS. 


A counrry all the fields of which are surrounded by 
ditches, hedges and trees, is much less exposed to the in- 
clemency of the seasons, said Mr. Robertson, than one in’ 
which the fields are not inclosed. In Scotland, in the 
county of Forfarshire, the land lets for 12. 14s. to 1. 16s. 
an acre, because two-thirds of the land is inclosed. In 
Kincardineshire it lets for only 12. 8., because there de 
fewer inclosyres, and in Aberdeenshire for only 178., be- 
cause there are fewer still; but when these works shall 
be completed, the value of leases will increase consider- 
ably. 

The size of farms is another cause of the farmer’s suc- 
cess. One witness, who has travelled much in England 
to examine the state of agriculture, says, that it is far 
more prosperous in the north than in the south, because 
the farms there are generally latger. He thinks that a far- 
mer, to benefit himself and his landlord, exght to occupy 
at least 400 acres, and to dwell in the centre of his farm. 

Another witness said, that it is impossible for a farmer 
of less than 200 acres to avoid being ruined. 

A third stated, that in Yorkshire a considerable number 
of farms of less than 200 acres can no longer find tenants, 
and that if corn continues at the present price, there will 
shortly be 25,000 aéres uncultivated, 

-A fourth witness asserts, that in the counties of Norfolk, 
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Suffolk, Essex and Cambridge, all the farmers of from 100 
to 200 acres are endeavouring to obtain farms of 500 acres, 
because they can no longer cultivate those they hold to 
advantage. 

Lastly, Mr. Oliphant, who speaks for Scotland, says, that 
the better the science of agriculture is understood, the 
more general is the consolidation of small farms, and that 
it is impossible for five farmers of 200 acres to maintain a 
competition with one farmer of 1000 acres; that every 
day, in the counties of Haddington and Perthshire, the 
small farms of 100 to 200 acres are converted into farms 
of 1000; that the corn grown upon the large farms is of 
better quality than that upon the small ones; that the 
crops on the former produce more; but that, as it is 
difficult to bring into cultivation very large tracts of Jand 
at once, farms of 100 to 200. acres are first formed; and 
that in the districts which are well cultivated, these farms 
are united thirty or forty years after they are formed ; that 
to the farmers who have cleared these lands, other un- 
cultivated tracts are then given on lease at a very low 
rent, and they are succeeded by farmers possessing large 
capital. 

The advantage possessed-by large farms over small ones, 
according to agreat number of witnesses, arises from their 
having a larger proportion of land in meadows, pastures, 
and herbage for cattle; for, said one witness, a farmer 
cannot live if he has not two-thirds of his land in pas- 
ture, which can only be in farms of 200 acres and up- 
wards; and in my county, when a pasture or meadow has 
been formed, the landlord prohibits them from being broken 
up except on two conditions—first, of restoring the land to 
grass at the end of three or four years ; secondly, of pre- 
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viously laying down grass, equal in extent to that which 
the farmer wishes to break up. 

Nevertheless, said the witness, many landlords have 
thought it advisable to divide their farms and let them in 
forty or fifty acres; but as the farmers have been obliged 

,to till the whole, and have not been able to reserve any for 
pasture, they have been ruined for want of credit, as the 
prices of corn have been very low, and instead of forty 
bushels an acre, they harvest only thirty. The soil is so 
exhausted, that it is vain to attempt either to cultivate or 
to let it. 

Another witness asserts that this division of farms, 
destructive to a certain extent of the pasture-lands, has 
been a very imprudent act, which would not take place 
in the present improved state of agricultural knowledge ; 
but that it is, unhappily, very difficult to remedy the evil, 
as farmers have no longer the capital necessary to restore 
the pastures which have been converted into tillage; that 
the landlord has been obliged to build in proportion to 
the subdivisions he has made, which has been one cause of 
ruin; and that these small farmers, notwithstanding that 
they work more than the labourers upon large estates, 
have suffered great losses, whilst they have ruined the farm 
and injured the landlord; that the cultivation of these 
lands is continually beigg abandoned, and that they sell 
at a prodigious los’ compared with their original value. 

Mr. Thurnall, a corn merchant farming 400 acres, who 
has a corn and an oil mill, and also a malting establish- 
ment, declares that he has lost money in all these branches 
of trade, except on the meadows and pastures, and he in- 
tends to restrict his attention to his flocks, as wool fetches 
a high price. 
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Mr. Kemp, a farmer in Essex, states that this county 
is principally composed of farms of at least 100.to 300 
acres, and that the landlords are not at all given to divide 
them. In 500 acres, he has 100 of meadow-land and 400 
arable, but the lands in the county are generally in the 
inverse proportion to those of his farm. The farmers have, 
reared a much larger quantity of cattle than he has, and 
have recovered the losses which they sustained upon the 
corn by the high price of meat and wool. 

One witness declares that in Lincolnshire, the farmers 
who exclusively follow tillage are ruined, notwithstanding 
the great quantity of corn which they have grown. Those 
who have only small farms, and who depend exclusively on 
. tillage, have become bankrupt ; the richest have lost, during 
the last ten years, 30 per cent. of their capital. The wit- 
ness states, that the more capital they lose, the more land 
they till, and the more land they till, the greater the loss. 
The same witness states that the pasture-lands let for 
25 per cent. more than the lands under tillage, supposing 
the quality of the soil to be the same. 

The witnesses were unanimous in these declarations, and 
it is to the great difficulty experienced in making good pas- 
tures on heavy and clay soils that they attribute the prefer- 
ence which is given to light lands. For, said Mr. Bicker- 
ton, it is easy to protect the sandy soils against the sun, by 
increasing the number of hedges and trces which inclose 
the fields ; but very difficult to shelter from wet the heavy 
lands, the great inconvenience of these being the difficulty 
of getting upon them during one part of the year. 

The revolution now going on in agriculture, said Mr. 
Calthrop, by means of which many farmers have been en- 
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the result especially of the improvements daily making on 
the light lands, which were formerly despised. He stated 
that in his neighbourhood more than 100,000 acres, which 
produced only-2s. 10d. an acre, are now loaded with admi- 
rable crops, and yield 22. 11s. 8d. an acre. The sheep 
which are turned upon these lands are not attacked by the 
epidemics from which they suffered upon the heavy lands : 
these latter, which were formerly so much esteemed, are 
now regarded as bad. 

Besides this, said another witness, the light lands are 
much less expensive to work, and the modern practice of 
cultivating the Swedish turnip enables the farmer to rear 
many more sheep, and with better security for the life of 
that animal, as the epidemics are become much rarer. 

Since the introduction of this system, said another 
witness, these lands, which produced neither barley nor 
wheat, have changed their very staple, because turnips are 
consumed upon them by the animals, which thus fertilize 
the soil. 

Mr. Langhorn, who possesses a very large estate, which 
he has improved, states that, although he does not want 
capital, he has broken up much pasture-land, because the 
culture of the turnip produces more food than the pastures 
themselves. ‘He thinks that the permission which has been 
given by some landlords.to break up the: pastures i is profit- 
able to the farmers; but that it diminishes the intrinsic 
value of the land, unless care be taken to lay out upon it 
all that is required to keep it up, and unless the five or six 
eourse husbandry be introduced, which should: be-—first 


year, grass; second year, oats ; third year, turnips; fourth 
year, wheat or barley, laid down with artificial grasses ; 
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One witness remarks, that much natural meadow-land 
has been destroyed, in order to grow turnips upon it ; that 
in Kent this culture is only regarded’as preparatory ; that 
the high price of wool may have induced the farmers to 
extend it, but that this method cannot last, because it ex- 
hausts the land, and that it will be necessary to return to 
pasturage, 

The great advantage of growing turnips on light lands, 
consists; says Mr, Bell, in’the farmer’s being able to rear 
lambs upon them, and to keep them there until they are 
‘fit for the butcher. This is an immense advantage‘to the 
farmers, as they are enabled to sell at the most favourable 
moment. On the contrary, those who hold heavy lands, 
are not only obliged to change their stock every year, but 
moreover to buy and sell at certain times, when all the 
farmers of heavy lands are in the same conidition: they 
therefore buy at a dear rate and sell cheap. 

The farmers, said another witness, ought to calculate 
profits only upon their flocks, and the flocks require capital 
which they do not possess. It is not so much the rearing 
of cattle, as the fattening of them, which can enrich the 
farmer, especially when he feeds them with corn, because 
the dung is then of an infinitely superior quality. Sprouted 
grain is much preferable for fattening animals to all other 
food; and if the duty upon distilletion were removed, the 
heavy lands would be worth as much as the light lands. 

The epidemics which attack the heavy lands, said Mr. 
Morton, are all in favour of the light lands; for the num- 
ber of sheep diminishing suddenly, as the farmers of 
the heavy lands hasten to sell before their flocks are at- 
tacked with the epidemic, the price of wool increases, to 
the advantage of the light-land farmers, who, not having 
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the same fears, retain their flocks. The crops on the 
heavy lands are principally wheat, and the farmers of 
these lands have not the advantage of seeing the failure 
of this crop on light lands, upon which it has been culti- 
vated so successfully since the recent improvements in 
egriculture, which are all to their advantage. 

The heavy lands, said another witness, undergo a conti- 
nual change of tenants ; it is always the farmer who wishes 
to change. Whatever losses he suffers, the landlord is always 
paid, because he can seize the personal goods, the farming 
implements, the live stock, the crops, whether harvested 
or standing. On the contrary, the wheelwright, the farrier, 
the baker, the butcher or the grocer, can seize nothing. 
Notwithstanding farms are not less in request, because 
a farmer is never fit for any other calling, and he hopes 
for better times. 

In general the high rate of rents during the war has 
kept up to within nearly 10 or 15 per cent. upon light 
lands, whilst the farmers of heavy lands are ruined, al- 
though they have had 25 per cent. abatement on their 
rents. 

One farmer was asked at what rent he would take on 
lease a heavy-land farm. He,declared that he would not 
accept it as a gift, and at that time he was paying 
21. 2s. 6d. an acre ; but-the price which a good farmer pays 
for the land is not the sixth part of his outlay; and that 
with the same capital and industry, the light-land farmers 
have made a fortune, whilst those of heavy lands have 
been ruined. 

A number of witnesses agreed in saying that a is very 
difficult for strong clays to compete with light lands; 
nevertheless profit may be derived from them, if all the 
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capital is expended on them which they require. The 
landlords have thought that, by dividing the farms, a 
greater number of tenants would bring an increase of 
capital, and they have injured their fortune instead of im- 
proving it. Others have followed a better system: they 
have advanced money to their tenants, or they have them, 
selves turned farmers; by this they have brought them- 
selves suddenly into embarrassment, but those who have 
employed their money in ‘inclosing and reclaiming land 
will eventually succeed. 

With intelligence and sufficient capital, said a farmer 
speaking of Scotland, a farmer lays out his land so that 
the light land produces corn and the heavy land turnips. 
He has then the choice of cultivating that which fetches a 
good price: his fortune no longer depends upon the value 
of such and sueh commodities, because one or other article 
of produce, corn, meat or wool, always fetches a good 
price ; if one of these falls, another rises. 





REMARKS. 


The manufecture of the means of subsistence, if 
we may use such an expression, is regulated by 
the same laws. as other manufactures. The pro- 
ductions find a better market in proportion to the 
extent.of the enterprize ; and thus the manufac- 
turers who expend the greatest capital, destroy, by 
their competition, the industry of all their -rivals 
who have not at command the same advantaces... 
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At-the present time, it seems to be proved, that, 
to keep up the improvement of a farm, it is requi- 
site for three-fourths of its surface to produce, 
by annual rotation of crops, different kinds of food 
for animals, and moreover that this food should 
be consumed upon the farm itself. This system of 
agriculture entails too great a cost to be employed 
with advantage on an extent of 50 or even 100 
acres ; the more so, as a larger extent of surface 
(for example 400 or 500 acres) presents various 
qualities of soil, which render its application more 
easy and less expensive. 

With the peace, commenced in Great Britain the 
system of dividing the great farms into others of 
50 or 100 acres. This caused the ruin of so great a 
number of small farmers, that the landowners re- 
solved to take their estates into their own hands. 
' From this time may be dated the greatest progress 
in agriculture. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


CULTIVATION OF LAND IN ENGLAND. 


r 


Mr. Brickwewu has been an occupier of the same farm 
for thirty-eight years. Hig farm is situated in Bucking- 
hamshire, and comprises about 500 acres, of which 150 
acres are arable, and the rest grass. His son has an- 
other farm of 200 acres, for whom he is security. He 
states, that his farm is unfortunately composed entirely of 
argillaceous soil, which requires four horses for the first 
ploughing, and three for the second and third. The low 
price of wheat has occasioned him to lose a considerable 
sum of money by tillage. The produce of the four-course 
shift was as follows :— 


1 fallow. 
+ 
1 wheat ; 2} bushels of seed produced 30 bushels per acre. 
& beans; 4 3 7 4} quarters, 
4 barley 
or } 4 ” ” ” 4 » 
oats ; e 


He also prefents estimates, showing that he loses 2/. 16s. 
per acre on a twelve-fold product of wheat. 

It appears, therefore, that the following system of farm- 
ing would be better :—fallow and vetches the same year, 
animals to be fattened with the latter ; second year, barley ; 
third year, clover ; fourth year, wheat ; fifth year, beans. 


He pays for his farm. . + + £1 14 0 per acre. 
in tithes . - + = 0 82 se 
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He paid formerly 40 per cent. more for his land. 

The produce of hig pasturage is such as to pay him, 
although he loses on and bearing wheat. , 

He believes that all the farms in the county require 
under-draining, as now practised, and that the landlords, 
itstead of reducing the price of leases, would do better 
to advance to the farmers the necessary capital for these 
works. “ 

Mr. Kemp farms 489 acres in Essex; the land is of 
good quality, neither too light nor too heavy ; he has only 
100 acres of grass, but the farms in the county have - 
generally a much larger proportion. He has divided his - 


land as follows :— 
Qrs. Bush, 


120 acres under wheat produced 3 2 per acre. 
30 5 * 5 barley 4, 4 6. 


30 =, » oats ”» 6 0 os) 
30 4 » beans ” 3 lL, » 
30 » peas ” 2 6 ” 
60 4, x clover 3 £46, 
Pigs and poultry b £60 


The gross revenue of this part of his farm he states to 
be 2,0327, He complains of tht low price of wheat. 


He pays for each acre— 7 
as £ os d. 
Rent. 2. 2... 2... 2 2 8 
Tihs . 2... .... 08 8 
Poor-rates, parish cess, &. . O 1 4 
Each acre of grass only pays . 0 2 10 tithes. 


Mr. Page is a farmer holding 1100 acres, divided into 
two farms, on the sea-shore ; he states that it is not possi- 
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ble to keep up a sufficient quantity of pasturage without” 
incurring great expense; consequently, having but 248 
~acres, he loses money, on account of the low price of wheag 
If he is: not completely ruined, he owes it ohly ‘to: his 
pastures, which he regards as being of a poor quality, 
as he can only fatten five oxen on every ten acres. 
He holds one of his farms under an hospital, the govern- 
ors of which would give. him a lease for only twelve 
years. ..If he had had a lease for thirty-six years, he 
would have expended money on improvements, for the 
purpose of realizing larger profits: He states that the 
following is the rotation of crops ori his farms :— 


Qrs. Bush. 
fallow. 
4 under barley producing 5  -O per acre. 
» oats ” 6 eS 
& » Clover ” 6 7 ” 
B a» = peas ” 2 5 ” 
>» beans ‘sg 4 c¢) ry 
4 5 wheat ,, 3 4 ‘s 


He states his expenditure to be 7,740/., and his receipts 
6,3661. He pays for one of his farms 1/. 15s. 6d. per acre, 
and tithes 2s. 2d. The ren of the other farm is 2/. 2s. 8d. 
per acre, on agcount of its being exempt from tithes. 

He states that all the heavy lard farmers in the county 
have lost considerably, if they have béen so imprudent as 
to enter upon their farms before binding the landlords to 
advance the necessary capital for their improvement. 


. 


Mr. Babbs farms 288 acres in Essex, of which 224 
acres are arable, and 64 grass; the land is a gut clay 
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and he declined taking a-lease of it, preferring to be an 
: annual tenant. 
He adopts the following course of husbandry upon his 
224. acres of arable land :— 


Qrs. Bush. 

8 acres of wheat, producing on the average 3 0 per acre. 
4 ,, barley Fs, » 44 , 
20° 4, oats $5 33 5 4 4 
17 » _ peas ” ” 230 4 
Woy beans ” » 2 6 » 
34, clover ry » £300, 
34 Cy, fallow | 

Pigs and poultry ay » £30 0 0 


He paid in rent, per acre, in 1829, 11. 1s.; in 1830, 
18s.; in 1831, 148.; in 1834, 14s, 

The landlord has expended a large capital upon the farm. 
He now pays— 


Rent . . . . . « |. . 148. Od. per acre, 
Tithes: 6 ake 6 6 we a BRB. gy 
Poor-rates, roads, &c. . . . 580d 4, 
Tithes on pasture-land . . . 28.0d. 4, 


He states, that all the farmers are in the habit of keep- 
ing books of their receipts and expenditure, but that no 
estimate can be made ofthe profit and loss before the ex- 
piration of ten years. Individually he loses, on account 
of the low price of wheat, and he would cease to cul- 
tivate it, if he had 100 acres more pasturage. 

He says, that the vicinity of London is of no advantage 
to the farmer, on account of the great facility which exists 
of transporting produce by canals and steamboats, and 
that the manure of London is too dear, and cannot be 

vou. It. x 
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compared to that made on the-farm. That the system of 
cultivation is always better in a county. The farms gene- 
rally run from 300 to 350 acres, and the condition of a 
farmer of 40 acres is little better than that of a pauper. 


Mr. Parker, who has farmed 2000 acres in Essex for 
the last forty years, and is agent to an estate of 20,000 
acres, states, that he has not lost money, but that all his 
neighbours are ruined by the low price of wheat, because 
the landlords have not reduced the rents sufficiently upon 
large farms. Several farms were so exhausted by the 
tenants, that the landlords were obliged to take them into 
their own hands again. At the same time considerable 
efforts are making to carry on underground draining in 
the county, and to marl and lime the fields, 


Mr. Morton farms 2000 acres on the borders of Mid- 
‘dlesex and Hertfordshire ; he states that he has lost money, 
because he can only feed 800 sheep on his 2000 acres. 

He pays from 15s. to 30s. per acre rent; he formerly 
paid more, but has had a reduction of 5s. per acre. 

He conceives that all the farmers in his neighbourhood, 
as also those nearer London, are worse off than they 
were ten years ago, because their lands, being clayey, 
only produce Farley and wheat., -The expense of crop- 
ping increases every year, while the hatvest is less profit- 
able. Wool and meat are the only things which can yield 
a profit to the farmer. 


Mr. Sherborn, who has farmed 1600 acres in Middlesex 
for twenty-five years, confirms all that the heavy-land 
farmers have stated ; and adds, that on account of the low , 
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price of grain, it is customary to give inferior descriptions 
to animals. 

Mr. Tillyer farms"1000 acres in Middlesex; he states 
that there has been a reduction upon farms comprised of 
coarse land. 
~ He suffered by the epidemic of 1832, and is unwilling 
to keep at present more than 800 sheep. He used to 
send upwards of 3000 sacks of peas annually to London, 
but the price is so reduced that they do not pay to send 
them now. 


Mr. Smallpiece, wha is a dealer.to the amount of 40,000 
sheep, states that the epidemic only affected low grounds, 
but that it lessened the number of sheep considerably ; 
that it may be estimated that a fourth were attacked, but 
that all were not lost to the farmer. He gold them to 
advantage. The manner of feeding them is understood 
better every year, and they yield a larger quantity of wool. 
He conceives that, in the south, too much stress is laid 
upon the turnip as food for animals yielding wool, because 
dryness is prejudicial to that vegetable. 


Mr. Goodman farms between 700 and 800 acres in 
Sussex, and although his land is heavy, he. has dressed 
it in such a manner as to-be able to grow Swede turnips. 
Sometimes they are eaten on the ground by sheep ; at other 
times, when the weather is damp, he is obliged to pull 
them. , 

The land is underdrained. To effect this he opens a 
drain about two feet deep, and from two to three inches 
wide at the bottom ; he fills the drain to the height of six 
inches with small pieces of stone or bushes, he turns the 
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turf over it, and finishes by filling the drain with earth. 
These drains are from fourteen to eighteen feet apart, and 
are constructed so that the water can run off easily into the 
ditches or lowest parts of the farm. They cross the ridges. 
The furrows are tolerably deep, and pass across the drains, 
the water entering the latter by filtration. The ridges are 
slightly inclined ; the water from the surface falls into the 
furrows, and that below is filtered through small fissures 
of the soil into underground drains. This system costs 
upon an average about 2/. 15s. per acre. 

In answer to a question upon the condition of the farmers 
in Sussex, he states that their capital is not sufficient to 
enable them to render their farms profitable, but, with this 
exception, he does not conceive that the rents are too high, 
It is the want of capital that has made the cultivation of 
them unprofitable, particularly clay soils, which require to 
be drained according to the known methods, if it was only 
to prevent the waste of all the manure which is put upon 
the land. 


Mr. Hall has been a farmer all his life in Gloucestershire. 
He has two farms, one of 200 acres, and the other of 500. 
He pays for the farm of 200 acres 500/. per annum,— 
poor-rates (including county-rate) 3s. 5d. per acre, and 
amount of tithes, 13/,. . 

He has expended a considerable capital on his farm, “It 
is soil of a light character over magnesian limestone ; but 
he feels certain that, with the improvements which he has 
adopted, it will eventually attain a high state of produc- 
tiveness. 

His system consists in feeding the sheep with the pro- 
duce of the farm on the ground, never stall-feeding them, 
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and always manuring the ground on which they feed. He 
has been using for seven years moveable houses, eight feet 
by twelve; he places three together; two are furnished 
with wheels, and the third goes between, and rests upon 
the other two which are moveable. He places these houses 
sin the fields which he is desirous of having manured, and 
which are inclosed by hedges and trees. The animals have 
the choice of sun or shade, cold or heat, are afforded a 
shelter from rain, and are not harrassed by shepherds. 
When they do not consume the produce of the fields in 
which they are inclosed, he carries their food to those 
places which he wishes to be manured, and never to the 
houses. « 

This system is very advantageous to sheep, and improves 
the land extremely. The cost of the houses is 30/. per 100 
sheep, and he has a flock of 1200. He cénceives the sy- 
stem could not be adopted on clay farms. 

He states that, although he is only three miles from 
Bristol, the cost of fetching manure from that city is too 
great, and that made on the farm is more productive. His 
other farm of 500 acres is in Somersetshire, between seven 
and eight miles from Bristol. The land is of a very poor 
character, and has only two inches of soil upon a limestone 
rock. He formerly paid 23s. per acre, but-at present only 
1fjs.—the amount of tithes paid, 84/.—poor-rates, county- 
ceas, 1s. 9d. per acre. 

He has adopted the same system as with the first farm, 
and with the same results. In twelve years the difference 
between his receipts and expenditure amounted to @loss of 
2151. but he has only begun to reap the benefits of his 
improvements. He would have made a profit if he had not 

. had a flock of merino sheep. 
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He wintered, upon one of his farms, 25 horses, 50 head 
of cattle, and 1000 sheep, which yielded 350 ewes. 

Although he has expended so much on his farm, he is 
only a yearly tenant ; however, he places so much depend- 
ence in his landlord and family, that he has embarked all 
his fortune on his farm. . 





My. Tles farms 1650 acres in Lincolnshire, which is di- 
vided into three farms,—one of 957 acres of wold land, 
one of 320 acres of clay and, and the third of 330 acres of 
clay loam and wold. Upon the first farm he pays 4s. 
tithes per acre, and he has adopted the following course of 
husbandry on it, as well as the lighter lands :—= 

First year,—Turnips. —* 

Second year,—Barley, with nearly twenty ‘pounds per 

* acre of small seeds. 

Third year,—Layer. 

Fourth year,—Layer. 

Fifth year,—Wheat or oats. 

He manures his ground with two quarters to two and a 
half quarters of small bones per acre when sowing turnips. 
He states that the epidemic among sheep, which destroyed 
so many in 1830 and 18315 only affected those on clay 
lands, and that the farmers, not knowing what to do, put 
them in pastures before being dreizied. ¥ 

He keeps 2000 sheep on his various farms. He gives 
about two pounds of linseed cake daily to his cattle in the 
fold-yard. 

He presented to the Committee the following estimates of 
the produce of his clay lands drained by the new system, 
and he recommends the latter to be limed, and allewed to 
yemain fallow one year in five. 
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Estimate of the expense of cultivating an acre of clay 
land in a five years’ course of husbandry. 


‘. 
First yEaAr.—C Lover. 


Rent and tithes. 

Parochial taxes. . 

Clover seed . . 
« Rye grass 

Cost of sowing . 


Sgeconp yzar.—Oars, 


Rent and tithes. 
Parochial taxes. . 


Labour, harrowing and sowing 


. 


Nine bushels of seed . 


Weeding. . . . 
Reaping. . . . 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


. 


Threshing and carrying to market 
Total 


THIRD YEAR.—WHEAT. 


Rent and tithes . 
Parochial taxes. 


Two courses of labour 
Harrowing and sowing . . 
Cost of lime and spreading . 


Two bushels and a half of seed 


Weeding. . 
Reaping . . . 


Threshing and caving to inet 


* 


£5 d 
» 115 6 
» 07 2 
- 010 8 
- O19 
» O11 5 
£216 6 

&os ad 
- 115 6 
» 06 7 
- 14 2 
- 17 8 
» O 2 1 
- O18 6 
» O15 7 
£610 1 

£o3a.6d 
- 115 6 
- 9% 6 7 
- 1 611 
. 0 8 6 
- 3 4 0 
»- 122 
-02 3 
» 18 5 
- 13°55 





: 
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Fourtu year, FatLow.—Firta year, WABAT. 
: £3 d. 


“Rent, two years . 1. 6 1 
Parochial taxes.° . . 1 
Four earths... . 1 


3 
0 
2 
Harrowing, twice . (0) 
Manuring . . .. . 0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 


_ 


Two bushels and a half of seed 

Sowitig: ...6 «4 ¥ poe a8 
Weeding. . . . 2. ew we 
Reaping. . . . 2. ee ee 
Threshing and carrying to market 


Total . . . £12 


Crops. 
First year.—Clover, eaten by the animals, or 
ecut, valuedat . . . 2... 
“Second year.—Oats, thirty-seven bushels at 
4s.5d. per bushel . . .. . 
Third year.—Wheat, twenty-one bushels at 
10s. 8d. per bushel . . . . 

Fourth year.— Fallow. 
Fifth year.—Wheat, thirty bushels, at 10s. 8d. 
perbushel -. . 2. 


1 0 
3 3 
6 10 
911 
70 * 
22. 
210 
1 5 
8 5 
5 6 
8 4 
koe a 
513 6 
8 3 6 
11 4 0 


-16 00 


é Produce of crops. . . £41 1 O 


Expenpirore. Le SB ss 

First year. 1. w]e. 62 16 
Second year . . . . . . . 610 
Third year . . - « .1017 

~~ Fourth and Fifth years . . .12 8 


32 12 


Profit. . . . 9 8 





Total. . . £42 1 


olpoalRoraan 
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He adds, that much activity has.of late prevailed ampng 

the farmers to improve clay lands by draining and liming 
them according to the newest methods, and that the sy- 
stem of manuring light lands with bones has spread con® 
siderably. 
, That the low price of wheat operates strongly against 
farmers holding heavy land whose principal crop is wheat, 
and that this low price has entirely ruined petty farmers. 
He conceives that those growing barley should be pro- 
tected on account of the precarious nature of this crop, as 
it suffers considerably by variations of the weather. - 


Mr. Atkinson is the agent of several landed proprietors 
in Lincolnshire; his evidence confirms all that the farmers 
have said concerning clay and light soils. He attributes 
the great improvement in light soils to the use of bones 
and marl. The latter extirpates the weeds ; seventy cubic 
yards of marl are generally used to the acre; it lasts for 
twenty-five years. Land which was let ten years ago for . 
only 10s, or 12s. an acre, now lets for 20s. to 21s., in spite 
of the low price of wheat: but wool has increased in value i 
the tod, which was formerly worth 20s. to 22s., being now 

“worth 40s, to 45s. or 46s. ‘Bhe general system of hus- 
bandry is the five-course, viz. first year, turnips, with four 
or five loads of dung, and sixteen bushels of broken bones ; 
second year, barley 3 third and fourth years, layer ; fifth 
year, wheat or oats. 

As to the clay lands, he states that there is no other 
way of making them profitable but by underground ain- 
ing, and that care must be taken not to make the drains 
too deep. These works require great capital, which should 
be furnished by the landlords, as they are a-permanent 
improvement. } 
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Mr. Neve, farmer, and agent to several land-proprietors 
in Kent, confirmed all that the witnesses stated, and added, 
that those farmers who grow hops were better off. 

He adds, that a considerable quantity of draining has 
been executed with Pearson’s plough, which is an admira- 
ble invention; eight horses and twenty men can drajn 
about two acres per day, and the cost does not exceed 2/. 
per acre, The drains are nine feet apart, and are ‘con- 
structed without stones. 

The plough opens the drain ; a wooden slide is then put 
in, about six feet long, two and a half inches deep, one 
inch broad at the bottom and two at the top: this exactly 
fits the bottom of the drain, and the clay that is taken out 
is rammed upon it, and the slide gradually drawn forward." 

A great deal of clay land has been thus drained in 
Kent. The soil is easier to work, but will ‘not admit of 
turnips being grown. These works are executed at the _ 
joint expense of the landlord and farmer. 


Mr. Cramp, farmer, in the Isle of Thanet, states, that in 
general the farms are small, and that the farmers have 
been ruined by the low price of wheat. He adopta the 
following course of husbandry, which is generally pursued 


in England :—= — 
38 acres of barley, producing 4 quarters per acre. 
19 ~+,, ~~‘ turnips $y 31, 10s. 7 
19 5 = peas » 3 quarters ” 
19 4, __ barley 39. 5 quarters 38 
J} 5 oats » 6 quarters » 
19 +4, beans ss 3 qrs.4 bush. ,, 
19 5, clover ise Al. : 


152 acres. 
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Mr. Bennett, steward to the Duke of Bedford, states, 
that although there is as great a competition as ever for 
farms, yet it has beer found necessary to lower the rents, 
On clay lands the farmers refuse a lease, preferring to— 
remain yearly tenants, and adopt a four-course husbandry, 
He gives the annexed estimate of the expense of culti- 
vating :— 

ESTIMATE OF CULTIVATION. 

1 yearly fallow, labour, and seed-wheat . 3 10 ° 

2 quarters wheat, labour only . . . . O15 6 

3 » beans, labour andseed . . . 112 0 

0 
0 


4 » barley or oats, ditto . . . .° 110 
‘4 »» vent and taxes (tithe-free)) . . 3 4 


Total . . £1011 6 





. 


ESTIMATE OF PRODUCE. 


»  d, 
I quarter. . 2... 2... 000 
2 y wheat . . . . . 410 0 

ie) 





3." sy beans or clover . . 3 12 
4 » barley .-5 ¢ « « S100 
£11 12 0 


He supposes that a considerable portion of the farm is 
in grass, and admits that eighteen bushels of wheat per 
acre is all that is yielded by clay lands. 

The epidemic, which prevailed in the county during 
four years only, attacked clay soils; the occupiers of 
such were consequently disinclined to keep large flagks 
of sheep. On light lands the average produce of wheat 
is twenty-five bushels per acre. Contagious diseases have 
not been felt on these soils, and wool has been produced 
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in abundance, and fetched three times the money it did in 
1827. Many farms have been drained, and have since 
yielded more abundant crops, and of a better quality. 


Mr. Bickerton has been a farmer all his life in Shrop- 
shire; his farm is between 300 and 400 acres: he con- 
firms what has been said relative to the neglected ‘state 
in which clay lands have been left compared with the 
success of lighter soils. He adds, that the landlords have 
permitted the farmers to break the covenants of their 
leases so far as the course of husbandry is concerned, which 
has injured both parties, but that they begin to understand 
their mutual interests better. He has drained his lands by 
underground drains filled with stones and covered with 
earth ; they are from twelve to thirty feet apart, and from 
eighteen inches to four feet in depth, according to circum- 
stances, 


Mr. Crowther is a farmer in Gloucestershire, Warwick- 
shire, and: Worcestershire. He commenced by renting 
70 acres twenty years ago, and at present, including 200 
acres which belong to him, he rents about 2100 acres. A 
great portion of his land is clayey; he has no lease, but, 
depending upon the liberality 9f-his landlord, he drained 
it at his own expense, and he concefves that all farmers 
can advance their interest by being on good terms with 
their landlords. Some years occur during which the far- 
mgrloses to a large amount ; at such times he should be 
upheld, and during future years his profits will be such as 
to enable him to repay any sums which may have been 
advanred to him. 


\ 
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Ifhe is not encouraged in bad years, he loses his capi- 
ta], and cannot cultivate his farm as it should be. 

The result of his underground draining is, that he has 
not only made good soil out of clayey and cold land, but 
converted them into pasture. This land, which was 
formerly only worth 28%. 6d. per acre, is now worth 
42s. 6d. 

He generally keeps 1400 sheep, yielding six or seven 
pounds of wool per head annually, which is sold at 45s. 
per tod of twenty-eight pounds. He pays 23s. to 249, 
a-piece for lean sheep, and sells them, when fat, at 33s, 
or 348, a 

He gives the following estimate of the expenditure and 
receipts upon four acres of the worst description of clay 
land, on a four years’ course of cropping :— 


1 acre fallow. 


1 ,, barley, producing 36 bushels per acre. 
z » beans, 2» 24 yy ” 
% 5 clover, 95 41. Pe 
1 5, wheat, ” 21s, ” 


He thinks that clover should only be grown every eight 
years. Upon this description cf land the payments, when 





tithe-free, are— =~ 
‘é _ £s d. 
For rent of five acres 513 6 
Poor-rates . . 2 1. . 0 5 8B 
County-rates . . . . . 0 3 6 
Church and highway rates... 0 2 10 
as Total . £6 5 6 


. He adds, that bones are not so cand fre claw landle an 
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dung, and that # is difficult fp jadgedo what an extent 
light lands may be increased‘n value. 

He remarks, that wheat has fallen very much in price of 
late years, but that it does not follow that beans should be 
proportionately lowered ; for, independent of the increased 
value of wool, agriculture has progressed, and that a sheep 
can now be made to attain the weight of eighty pounds in 

“one year, which it required two years to effect when he 
commenced farming. At the latter period an ox could 
not be sold for slaughtering until he was four or five years 
old; at present he is as heavy when only two or three years 
old. Cattle were never fed then with turnips. 

On this account he has made no reduction in the 
rents of his farms in Worcestershire, and has only taken 
off 10 per cent. from those in Warwickshire, although 
wheat has fallen 50 per cent. The witness was asked if 
he conceived that the farmers have, generally speaking, 
less capital than they had ten years ago. He replied, that, 
considering their capital as specie, they were perhaps not 
so rich, because prices have fallen considerably since 1819; 
but that their live stock is more numerous, and that they 
possess increased means of enhancing the value of their 


farms. 


Mr. Ellis farms 400 acres in ‘Leicestershire, near Lei- 
cester, of which 150 acres are arable, and the rest grass. 

His father took the farm in 1806 ; he paid 3701. for it; 
he now pays 6501. 

Ke has expended an enormous sum in underground 
draining, and states three methods which he has employed. 

The first is to open drains three or four inches wide 
at the bottom, and from two to two and a half feet deep, 
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filling up with smgll stoneg to the height of six or eight. 
inches. 

The second is to put a reversed tile at the bottom of 
the drain, and either straw or turf over it, to prevent the 
earth falling in; the rest of the drain is filled with earth. 

Whe third is to make the drain shallower, and to open 
a small channel at the bottom three or four inches deep, 
which is filled with stubble, and the drain covered in ' 
with earth as before. 

The witness states that the last mode is the most. eco- 
nomical, and that the drain lasts twenty years. It is 
generally adopted in Essex, as it is found that the water 
percolates very well through the straw. He generally ex- 
ecutes this work after wheat, the stubble being used for 
the drains. 

Draining by'the above system with straw cost only from 
25s. to 358. per acre, whilst, draining with tiles, the cost 
would be twice as much. ‘ 

Since the adoption of railways, lime has been used toa 
great extent for improving clayey grounds; formerly the 
expense of carriage acted as a prohibition. The course of 
husbandry which he adopts is different to that of other 
farmers, on account of his Vicinity to Leicester. The 
course of husbandry is for six years :— - 

First’ year—Clover. + , 

Second year— Wheat. 

Third year.—Potatoes and beans, heavily manured. 

Fourth year.—Fallow and turnips. 


Fifth year.— Wheat. ™~ 
Sixth year—Barley or oats, according to the nature of 
. the soil. 


He states, ‘that all husbandry where wheat follows 
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potatoes is very bad, and that with such a system eighteen 
bushels per acre is all that is obtained. 
For some years past he has obtaihed— 


36 to 38 bushels of wheat per acre. 
50 to 52 a5 barley - 5, 
250 to 300 ss «potatoes ,, i a 


and his ground is of an average quality. He coneeives 
that the witnesses who have been examined before the 
Committee have given too low an estimate of their crops; 
at the same time he admits that the farmers of clay 
lands are in a bad condition, but that a remedy can be 
found by expending capital on the ground. By under- 
ground draining, epidemics might be avoided. He con- 
ceives that the losses which were occasioned by the epi- 
demic have been completely repaired. ‘ 

The Chairman of the Committee askéd the witness if he 
was acquainted with the steam-plough invented by Mr. 
Heathcoate, of Redmoss, near Bolton. He replied that 
he did not know it, but he conceived that it was a good 
invention—very useful in localities where coal was cheap, 
and the soil required to be turned up to a great depth. 


¥ 


Mr. Howard has farmed ‘between 1000 and 2000 acres 
in Yorkshire, and has been agent to several estates. 

He says that several landlords have permitted their te- 
nants to break up grasslands, much to their detriment, 
that the soil has been exhausted, and that a farm has 
Istely been ‘sold at 102. per acre that cost 28/. some years 
ago, on account of the pastures having been destroyed. 

The epidemic has injured the farmers very much, not 
from the number of animals which they have lost, but from 
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the low prices at which they were sold, through fear of” 
losing them. The alarzn was so great, that ‘sheep were 
sold for 10s. which at another time would have fetched 35s, 
He states that all clay lands yield less than light, and 
that no other means exist of impgoving their value but-by 
taking the tax off malt, because great advatitages accrue 
from feeding animals with grown barley, from poultry to 
horses, and to this he ascribes his fortune. ‘ 


VOL. If. L 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AGRICULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 


* 

_ Mr. Brun farms 550 acres in Berwickshire, and is also 

: employed in the valuation of land for letting and sale, and 
has the collection of some rents. His lease is for nineteen 
years. He laid out about 2000/, in lime when he first took 
the farm, and used about 200 bushels per acre ; and as 
the ground was clayey, he expended 300/. in draining. 
He considers the latter as having been very imperfectly 
done, and not to be compared with works of the same 
description in Scotland at present. He is endeavouring 
to improve his work every year. 

His system of draining is to.make the drains twelve 
feet apart, and under the furrows; the drains are so con- 
structed as to allow the tiles to be placed about eighteen 
inches deep: when stones are used, the drains are made 
twenty-two inches deep. The price of furrow-draining is 
from 7/. to 82. per acre. He states that draining increases 
the value of produce a thifd, or at least a quarter. 

He bringe forward the following statement of the ex- 
penditure and receipt on his farnt. : 

The farm consists of 550 acres of strong clay on a re- 
tentive subsoil : 

20 acres of meadow. 


14 » turnips. 
92 » fallow. 
212 » grain. * 


212 » layer of mixed rye-grass and clover..- 
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The following is the course of husbandry :— 

A 14 acres of turnips. 
First . 2 

eae 72 ~~, ~— fallow. (grass. 
Second,, 111 ,, wheat and barley laid down with 
Third , 111 ,, layer. 
Fourth, 111 ,, ra 
Fifth , lll, oats. ‘ 


The farm is worked by ten yearly servants, and thirteen 
horses, including one for the saddle. 


EXPENDITURE. | 


£ 
One year's rent . + s+ 762 
Taxes, rates, &e. 6... Q7 
Servants’ wages per year . 225 
Incidental expenses during 


harvest. ¢ . 190 
Seeds . . . » . «196 
Food given to horses. . 215 


Repairs of buildings . . 21 
Carpenter, millwright, &c. 61 


Incidental expenses 25 

zoth cost of lime for nine- 
teen years . - iit 

Bone-dust . . . . . 16 


yoth of cost of draining 16 
Loss on horses, threshing-* + 





mill, &e. 40 
£1905 
Profit . 428 
£2333 








CROP, 1835. 
£ 8, 
Wheat, 370 qrs.at 40s...740 0 
Oats, 472 ,, 298,.519 4& 
Barley, 75 ,, 263... 97 0 
Peas, 53 ,, 39%. 84 16 
£1441 0 
Sale of live stock 892 0 
£2333 0 


He considers that this five-course exhausts the ground 
too much. Within the last three years he has adopted 
L2 


' 
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the six-course system, or in other words, half of his farm 
is layer, a sixth fallow and turnip, and two-sixths grain. 

He has also adopted the Scotch system of having very 
little permanent pasture—he has but thirty-five acres, 
which have been in existence only between two and three 
years. His draining permits him to keep 800 sheep ing 
stead of 100, which he had when he first took the farm. 

He conceives that the four-year course of husbandry 

adopted in England is far too exhausting for the land, 
and that the six-year course is much more profitable ; 
but a larger capital is requisite, and greater risk is in- 
curred on account of keeping a greater number of sheep. 
He does not think that clover should be grown every 
four years—it is enough every six years. 

He considers the condition of the farmers in Berwick- 
shire as satisfactory, and thinks that all that’ can be done 
for them, is to repeal the tax on malt. 


Mr. M‘Dougal farms 2000 acres in Roxburghshire ; he 
states, that the leases generally run from nineteen to 
twenty years; that payment is made in money, but often 
according to the official pri¢e of wheat. 

Generally speaking, the farmers are as well off as they 
ever were. The landlords have assisted them to build and 
to enclose, and drain the ground, advancing them money 
for these purposes. Wheat is very low, but the farmer is 
at liberty to grow whatever will sell best. 

He has drained his farm, and as it consists of all descrip- 
tions of soil, he has drained both clay and light soils 
wehon vennired: he &lle nn with stone. The drains run 
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. There are all descriptions of soils in the county. Gene- 
rally, the courses of husbandry are from five to six years. 
He adds, that the clay lands cannot be cultivated without 
lime ; that it is a long way from him, but that he always 
uses the same quantity; when he mixes it with his dung- 
heap he finds the effects astonishing. He generally reaps 
twenty-eight bushels of wheat per acre, and considers less 
than that to be a bad crop. 

He has adopted the following course of husbandry :-— 
First year, oats. 
Second ,, turnips or fallow. 
Third _,, * barley or wheat (manuired), 
Fourth ,, 1 
Fifth a layer. 
Within the last two or three years the value of farms 
has increased. 





Mr. Church farms 650 acres of strong wet land in 
Dumfries-shire ; he states that he has drained his farm, 
which was originally a swamp. He has cut all the drains 
and made upwards of eight miles of fences. He expended 
enormous sums of money ont clearing his land in 1806, 
but at that time the value of agricultural prceduce was very 
high. “i oe 

He was asked, if, at the present price of farm produce, 
he would undertake the same works: he replied that he 
would sacrifice as much, particularly as the steamboats 
carry his produce to Liverpool. Since the establishment 
of these boats, many animals are fattened in the county, 
and consequently manure is more abundant, and of a su- 
perior quality. 
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The landlords in this county, perceiving the low price 
of their produce, have redoubled their efforts, and have 
succeeded in conquering the difficulties by enriching them- 
selves and their farmers; for the low price of grain can- 
not discourage those who possess the necessary capital 
from keeping a number of animals in proportion to the 
quantity of grain that they lmve for them. When grain is 
cheap, meat is dear, because the people spend all their 
money, and bread costing little, they buy meat. A farmer 
should always, then, have the means of converting his grain 
into meat, if he cannot get a remunerating price. 

The improvements which he has effected on his farm 
consist principally in draining and liming. The drains are 
two and a half feet deep: he puts a slate at the bottom 
to enable the water to run off easier, and over this a tile, 
the concavity of which forms the drain ; this concavity is 
about three inches in ordinary drains, and four inches in 
those which receive the water from the first: the drains 
run at right angles with the furrows and ridges. He ex- 
pended 900/. in draining, which was allowed him for this 
purpose by his landlord. He considers that his own out- 
lay was 250/., and the labour of his horses. The landlord 
built a tile-kiln, etc, to dssist him. After this he laid 
sixty-five bughels of lime per acre on his farm. He goes 
to the same expense every ten ytdrs, increasing the quan- 
tity, which is now nearly two hundred bushels. If the soil 
were lighter he would use less, and would only renew it 
every twenty years. 

Ih the present state of the farm, which was a waste in 
1806, he grows wheat and turnips, which at first was not 
possible. The average produce of wheat is upwards of 
thirty bushels per acre. His crop of oats, with a five-year 
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course, is often sixty-five bushels per acre. The follow- 
ing is his course of husbandry :-— 


First year, layer. 

Second ,, layer. 

Third ,, oats. 

Fourth ,, fallow, or some green crop. 

Fifth ,,, wheat or oats,Jaid down with grass seeds. 

He keeps 1000 sheep yearly, which weigh from twelve 
to twenty pounds per quarter when sold, and yield from 
six to ten pounds of wool annually—on an average eight 
pounds, 

He asserts, that Since the improvements which the 
Scotch landlords have introduced, the country produces 
more wheat than formerly, and less oats and barley. 

Mr. Hope occupies 650 acres, divided into two farms, 
near Haddington. He has held one of these farms since 
the death of his father in 1800, on a lease of twenty-one 
years. He drained it at first by means of very deep drains, 
as was the custom formerly, but he now follows the new 
system of making the drains fleeter. The drains are par- 
allel to, and below, the furrqws which divide the ridges, 
and are constructed with tiles. After draining, he lays on 
360 bushels of lime per acre, and states that this costs 
him 6/. per Scotch’ acre. “All these improvements are at his 
own cost, and have exhausted his capital. However he 
does not complain, because he hires his land at a rental 
varying according to the official price of wheat, a practice 
adopted by three-fourths of the farmers in the county, who 
for the last’ ten years have no wish for any lease. 


t 
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The rent of his farm is the value of seven bushels of 
wheat per acre, counting wheat at 50s. 

He has adopted the ‘six-course system, which is gene- 
rally practised in the country. 


3th fallow, of which a small portion is under turnips ; 
this is sown with mane: producing 48 bushels per 


acre: . . 
ith wheat, producing 35 ‘reais per acre: 

ath grass: 

4th oats, producing 60 bushels per acre : 

4th beans: 

$th peas. ‘ 


He manures twice during the six years upon the fallow 
and beans, and) uses rape-cake on the fallow, from half a 
ton to a ton per acre, at a cost of about 5J. a ton. 

He keeps 200 sheep. He believes that his farm pro- 
duces double the quantity it did when under his father, 
which he attributes to the improvements he has made. 

He states that much more white wheat is now grown 
than formerly, on account of its superior quality ; the crops 
are uncertain, but the farms are in a much better state 
than they were. " : 

The epidemic has not visited his county. Farmers who 
let their land” according to the price al wheat are in a 
state of prosperity. 

Generally speaking, the farmers have threshing-ma- 
chines ; there are sixty-four steam threshing-machines in 
the county. One of the latter description cost him 145/.; 
it does the work of six horses, and he conceives it to be 
very economical. It threshes 24 bushels an hour, and 240 
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bushels of wheat with case a day: it threshes 40 bushels 
an hour of other grain. 





Mr. Howden is a farmer in East Lothian; he holds 625 
(English) acres, divided into two farms, one of light land, 
sujtable for turnips, the other consisting of 300 acres of 
clay and light soil mixed. He states that he has been in 
the habit of draining his land since 1792 by means of 
very deep drains, but at present he drains on the furrow 
system, the drains being about sixteen feet apart and two 
and a half deep. Sometimes he uses tiles, but generally 
flat stones, and puts six or eight inches of: rock-metal 
over. Formerly his drain was made of flat. stones, inclined 
towards each other, and filled up with six or eight inches 
of coarse sand. This cost him from 62. to 121, per acre, 
but he thinks’that the landlord will indemnify him. 

He is not aware of any land that cannot be thus im- 
proved, and the result is that turnips may be grown. 

He expended 15001. in liming the farm of 300 acres of 
clay land, and he does not ask any indemnity for this 
outlay, 

Upon light lands he has adopted the four-year course, 
viz. turnips, wheat, layer, oats. + 

Upon clay lands he adopts the six-course—nfallow, with 
a small proportion of turnips, wheat, rye-grass and clover 
mixed, oats, peas, wheat, 

He purposes carrying out this course to seven years 
for improving his land; that is to say, he will make a 
two years’ layer. He furnished a statement of his expen- 
diture for three years, amounting to 88542, and receipts 
for the same time, 96087. 


r 
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His general crop is about forty-eight bushels per acre, 
the wheat weighing about sixty-four pounds per bushel. 
The work of his two farms is done with twenty horses. 
His rent is equal to the value of seven bushels of wheat per 
acre. If the official price exceeds 15s. 10d., he only pays 
at that rate; and on the other hand, if a fall takes plage, 
he is allowed no reduction. He adds, that this method 
of paying,, combined with the capital furnished by ‘Jand- 
lords, has tended to improve the husbandry of his county. 
The great fluctuation in the price of produce has led to 
the ruin of all farmers who have not been assisted by their’ 
landlords, because the farms were let according to the 
war prices. 

There has been no epidemic on drained land. The 
greatest profits have arisen from sheep and fattening 
cattle. As great difficulties exist in growing turnips on 
clay lands, he has made some experiments to ascertain if 
potatoes and ground beans could be substituted for them 
as food for stock. 

From the 25th of October to the 24th of March, he fed 
twenty cattle from two years old, which he divided into 
four lots, of five each, viz. three heifers and two young 
oxen. . 

The first, lot was fed with the produce of three and a 
half acres of turnips, producing forty-nine and a half tons ; 
each animal had 134 Ibs. of turnips daily. At the end of 
a fortnight they were valued at 121. 4s. each. 

The second lot was fed with the produce of one acre 
and three-quarters of turnips, producing twenty-four tons 
and three-quarters, and one acre and three-quarters of 
potatoes, producing twenty-one tons ; and each animal re- 
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ceived daily 67 Ibs. of turnips and 56 !bs. of potatoes. Each 
animal, when fattened, was valued at 137. 12s, 

The third lot was fed upon the produce of one acre 
and three-quarters of turnips, and one acre and three- 
quarters of peas and beans, and each animal received 
daily 67 lbs. of turnips and 4 Ibs. of meal. The animals in 
this lot were valued at 142. 16s. each. : 

The fourth lot was fed upon the produce of one acre 
and three-quarters of potatoes, and one acre and three- 
quarters of peas and beans, each animal receiving daily 
56 lbs. of potatoes and 4 lbs. of meal, Each animal was 
valued at 144. > 

The quantity of meal was not always the same, it was 
increased from four to six pounds in the last two lots. 

The witness states, that these experiments show that 
the meal of peas and beans may be substituted for turnips 
with considerable success, and that if the potatoes which 
the animals could not eat be taken into’ account, the ex- 
periment is decidedly in favour of the potatoes and meal, 
The bean-stalks and turnip-tops consumed by the ani- 
mals were not taken into account. 

The witness stated, that he was the first person who 
proved that no advantage accrued from boiling potatoes 
for feeding animals, and that it was only necessary to take 
care not to give them toe much at a time when raw, as 
the animals are apt to blow. He affirms that three-fourths 
of the farms in England with which he is acquainted are 


very badly cultivated in comparison with those in Scot- 
land. 


Mr. Brodie farms 950 imperial acres in the county of 
Haddington, divided into two farms, of which one-fourth 
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is clay land. He states that he received 1000/. from his 
landlord for draining, but that it has cost him much more. 
His drains are thirty-six feet apart, and he uses tiles, 
filled up with stones to within sixteen inches of the sur- 
face; he then covers these with earth, and ploughs a 
furrow over each drain. This operation costs about 4/. 1s. 
per imperial acre. He now grows turnips where he could 
not before. 
He adopts the following course of husbandry :— 


First year—fallow ; a small portion turnips, after which 
barley, producing forty-eight bushels. 

Second year—wheat. 

Third year—pastured grass. 

Fourth year—oats, producing fifty-two bushels per acre, 

Fifth year—beans and peas, in the propertion of four 
bushels of beans to one of peas, and a small portion 
of potatoes, 


He believes that all the farms are better cultivated since 
the adoption of a corn rent. He has arranged with his 
landlord a maximum and minimum price for wheat, from 
which he does not vary. 

He calculates that, upen all his farm, two horses are 
necessary far every sixty-two English acres. He feeds his 
horses with bean-straw and peasy instead of hay, as is the 
custom in Scotland. 

He believes that the introduction of bone-manure has 
been of great advantage to light soils, and that lime: is 
necessary for clayey ground ; he has used it on all soils, 
and found it useful. During the two first years of his lease 
he limed 250 acres at 7/. the imperial acre. Since this 
period he has been enabled to cart the lime himself, so 
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that the expense now is about 4/. per acre. He has 
visited England to examine the state of agriculture, and 
it appears to him to be very much neglected for want of 
draining. 


Mr. Robertson is a farmer in Kincardineshire, holding 
upwards of 330 acres; he is also a surveyor and valuer 
of land, and a manager of estates in Kincardineshire, For- 
farshire, Aberdeenshire, and upon the east coast of Scot- 
land. He states that he has never known the farmers 
to be so well off as they are at present, and’ ‘that they 
have been, much richer during the last fifteen years than 
before. 

When a farm is to let, a dozen responsible individuals are 
found anxious to take it; and so much reliance is placed 
on the landlords, that capital is embarked for improve- 
ments without any difficulty. 

The profits are moderate, but atest, The farmers 
prefer the present state of things, which they have reason 
to believe will last, to the artificial state which every- 
thing was in during the war, although at that time the 
produce was sold at a much higher price. 

Many farmers gave evidence before the Cgmmittee of 
the diminution of their eapital; but Mr. Robertson con- 
ceives, that to make 4 calculation of the value of their stock 
is not right, as the latter is never disposed of. The ques- 
tion is, if the number of their horses, oxen, sheep, and agri- 
cultural implements enables them to turn their farms to 
better account than they could twenty years ago; and as 
their stock has increased so much, the farmer may be said 
to be richer, although, were it to be sold, it might fetch a 
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smaller price than at that period. In support of this opi- 
nion, he states that some very minute statistical tables 
were made in 1835 of his parish, inf Kincardineshire, and 
he gives the following results :— 
1807. 1835. 
Arable acres. - «2 « + 9,208 11,330 
Cattle of one, two or shige years old 1,575 2,605" 
Calvesrefred . . . «. ~~ + 580 287 
Sheep in the parish . . . . ~ 2,500 3,815 
Swine. 2. 2. 2 6 ee ee 30 978 


He adds, that there is more pasturage and more sheep 
than ever; that within the last tén or fifteen years the 
animals are fattened and sent by land to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh, and thence by steamboats to London ; that 
these facilities have lgd to a change in agyiculture, and 
that in a few years not a lean animal will be driven from 
hence to market. 

Such, in his opinion, is the improvement of agriculture 
in the four counties, that since 1816 the produce is gene- 
rally three and a half bushels more per acre, and that the 
introduction of bone-manure has caused an increase of 
one-third or two-fifths in the quantity of turnips. He also 
conceives, that as the steamboats have now opened the 
English mafkets to the Scotch, a third or two-fifths more 
animals will be fattened, farticufarly if their greater weight 
be considered; and these animals have increased in value 
ten to fifteen per cent. for this reason. 

He states, that the longest course of husbandry is the 
most profitable. That which he has adopted is for thirteen 


years. 
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First year, turnips or potatoes. 
Second »» barley sown with grass-seeds. 


Third ou 
Fourth » \ pasture. 


Fifth ey 

, Sixth 6 

' Seventh ,, oats. 
Righth » turnips with bone-manure. 
Ninth x» Wheat, oats or barley. 
Tenth 


»» potatoes with tares, peas, &c. 
Eleventh ,, barley. 

Twelfth ,, cloyer. 

Thirteenth ,, oats. 


He gives the details of the cultivation of another farm of 
258 acres, of strong clay land, tile-drained and limed ; the 
course is for eleven years, 




















Se 
sa} g 
3 . 
Sz B Species of seed. |Amount of produce.| 
18 acres of potatoes 
1 | 23 | { 15 sores of potatoes | roanured 450. bolls. 
2) 23 | Wheat... 974 quarters. 
3 | 23 | Beans, half manured 97: yy 
4 | 23 | Barley.......... ne “ 1093 n 
8 acres cut for green food 7? clo 
r 5 | 23 15 do. made into hay. rye-grass, }s000 stones: 
6 | 23 | Oats stretrteessesceees| D264 quarters. 
Turnips by myre, and partly dung ; 
7} 23 turnip-tops cut down and ploughed in 
as manure. 
7 acres wheat | dressing of lime or rape- 
a 1 ,, hattey f dust. } 1053s 
9 | 23 | Pasture. 
10 | 23 | Pasture. 
LD [231 [Oates ssccc.veresetecesaesdastoccsoabevannesdeteesees 1264s, 
253 

















. The lime and rape-dust are renewed every eleven years. 
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Eight horses pexggrm the farm-work ; one saddle-horse. 
Eight cows, giving ‘milk to the labourers, and producing 
eight calves, which were fattened and sold. Twenty oxen 
fattened in the summer on the layers; sixteen oxen 
fattened during the winter with potatoes and turnips ; 
twenty oxen and some swine were also fed on the farm 
during the winter. Cattle were not bred upon this farm, 
although the introduction of bones for manure allows 
the Scotch farmers to rear and keep them until ready to 
be fattened for the butcher. 

The witness knows, from experience, that turnips can 
be grown on clay soils, but he daes not think that they 
can be eaten on the ground, because the animals make 
holes, in which the water lodges. He wholly disapproves 
of the system of permanent pastures, because they’ be- 
come so bad that th®F rot the sheep. He would rather 
they were cultivated according to the usual course of 
husbandry. He remarked, when travelling in England, 
that the system of permanent pastures was generally 
adopted, and that the rest of the farm was under a course 
of six years’ husbandry. He considers this system to be 
much too exhausting for the land, and not yielding suffi- 
cient food for the stock. » He believes that to this may 
be attributgd the bad condition and complaints of En- 
glish farmers. If in their six-course they introduced 
two or three grass years, their stock of cattle would 
be greatly increased, and as their wheat-crop would be 
more productive on account of the better state of their 
land, they would not complain of the low price of this 
grain. 


Mr. Brown has farmed 400 acres for the last nineteen 
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years in Ayrshire, and acquired all the information that he 
could, when he heard that he was to’be summoned before 
the Committee. He states, that in his county, as in all 
others, the soil varies a goog deal, and that some farms 
have been very much improved, 

Of these perhaps the greatest is draining, especially on 
clay lands: the drains are two feet deep when tiles are 
employed, and two and a half fect deep when stones are 
used. 

The drains run under the furrows which divide the 
ridges, and are from ten to twelve feet apart.. The furrow 
is about eight or nine inches deep. The expense of drain- 
ing is 7/. 18s. 9d. per acre. 

The second description of improvement introduced in 
farming is the great depth of filth obtained by subsoil 
ploughing: ¢his is effected by ufftg two ploughs. The 
first plough enters the ground to the depth of eight or 
nine inches, and turns the soil over. The second plough 
follows; it has no share, and is much heavier than the 
first; it penetrates the furrow which has been made, and 
opens the soil, without however turning it over. Men walk 
behind these ploughs to pick up the stones ; two, four, or 
eight horses are employed, according to the nature of the 
ground, and the soil is thus worked up to the depth of six- 
teen or eighteen inches. , * 

The depth of the drains, whether constructed with tiles 
or stones, is so calculated as to guard against their being 
injured by the plough. Care must be taken not to make 
the drains too deep, or too near the surface of the soil. 
Many farmers, who are desirous of profiting by this new 
manner of draining, have recanstructed all their drains. 

Generally speaking, the landlords advance the necessary 
VOL.II. uw 
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amount to the farmers to enable them to make these im- 
provements, and the rent is increased 5 per cent. 

The crops are at least one-fourth ‘more abundant when 
the land has been merely drained, without deep ploughing, 
and the clover in particular is much better. The witness 
knows that the farms appear much more fertile since they 
have been subsoiled after draining, but he has not had 
sufficiently long experience of this method to say to ‘what 
extent the crops have increased. Individually he has 
made no money*during the last twenty years, but his farm 
is greatly improved, and his neighbours are in the same 
state. ss 

His father adopted the course of husbandry which was 
practised in the county for the last fifty or sixty years; it 
consisted of twelve years: one-fourth of the farm was al- 
ways under grain for titree years, the other three-quarters 
were in pasture, and cultivated in rotation every twelve 
years. 

The present system of cultivation is, two years grain 
and four years pasture, or, with the landlord’s permission, 
three years grain and six years pasture. 





Mr. Walker has a farm. of 220 acres, and is well ac- 
quainted with the value of land in Aberdeenshire. He 
believes that the farmers are better off than ever, since 
their rents have been regulated according to the price of 
wheat ; but that those paying cash have prospered on ac- 
count of the high price of cattle, because the soil is light, 
and favourable for growing turnips. 

The lcases are generally for nineteen years, and the 
courses from five to seven years. He prefers that of five 
years, —viz. tirst year, turnips; second year, barley ; third 
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and fourth years, pasture; fifth year, oats, Bone-dust is 
used to a great extent on light land; ten to twenty-five 
bushels per acre are used, according to the method of ap- 
plying it, and ten to fifteen load per acre of fold-yard 
manure is applied at the same time. Independent of this, 
the land is limed every twenty-five years. Agriculture has 
mide great progress in the country, clay lands. are tile- 
drairred, and the farmers expend all their tapital in im- 
proving their farms. 

A plough is used which loosens the subsoil without 
turning it up; it penetrates to the depth of eighteen or 
twenty inches: this plough is of a totally new construe- 
tion. This operation, added to the draining, produces 
wonderful effects. 

Many animals are sent to London by the steamboats, 
as also poultny, eggs, butter and cheese. A number of 
cattle are also fattened. Formerly only lean animals could 
be sent, at present the cattle weigh from 840 to 1140 Ibs. 
As all the crops are consumed on the land by the cattle, 
the low price of wheat is against farmers, 








Mr. Oliphant, Member of Parliament for Perth, occupies 
800 Scotch acres in Perthshire. He states, that bone-ma- 
nure produces extraordinary effects on light land, and that 
by its means he is enabled’ to grow turnips at a height of 
from 700 to 800 feet above the level of the sea, equal to 
those grown in the plains. 

He has a great deal of clay land, highly impregnated with 
iron, and very red. He has followed the present plan of 
draining, ploughs about fourteen inches deep, and limes. He 
now reaps on the cold soils from thirty-five to forty bushels 
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peracre. ‘The bone-manure is useless on this kind of cold 
land, His process of draining is to make a drain under 
every alternate old furrow, to the depth of two feet two 
inches, He fills the drain with broken stones to the height 
of fourteen inches, the turf is then put upon the top of it, 
and the stuff that was taken out ploughed in. The ridges 
are raised in the centre, and all the water runs into the 
furrows, which are thirty feet apart. The expense is 
under 2/. per acre. All his land is ploughed to the depth 
of fourteen inches. He cannot use Mr. Smith’s plough on 
account of the number of stones upon his farm. He en- 
closes his fields by wire fences, with oak posts and five 
wires, which he finds economival and solid when the hedges 
and trees are slow in growing, on account of the rigorous 
climate, and their liability to injury from cattle. 

The witness presented the following estimate of the re- 
ceipts and expenditure on one of his friends’ farms; the 
soil is clayey loam. 





Crop, 1835. - 


No, in ‘Beans rs 
‘on | Scotch | Wheat.| Barley. |Oats.; and | Hay./Pasture, Crop | Fallow. 
plan.| Acres. Tares, TOP. 
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EXPENDITURE. 


». 


Fixed capital, requiring an annual outlay of 20 per cent. 


Hight horses at 227,each . 2 2... 1. £196 


<Twelve carts, with frames, &c. . . . 77 
Faur iron ploughs, at 3/. each, and two bulking 
ploughs at 50s, 2. ww. ee 
Four pairs of harrows, &. . . . . 3... 8 
Harness for four pair of horses, &c. . . . . 32 
Rollers and other implements . . . . . . 40 


Threshing-mill .*, 2. 2... 1. 1 1 ee 70 
Other implements . . . . . 1... . . 80 





£500 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. 


Interest on the above 500/. at 20 per cent. . £100 
Maintenance of four pair of horses . . . . 125 
Wages of four ploughmen, at 25/, per annum 
each «6 we ow we te ww ww wf 100 
300 tons of bought manure *. . . . . . . 60 
500 bolls of lime. . . é »™ . 50 
Casting and quarrying ‘isis for 500 ligne - 50 
Women’s labour at green-crop land, &e. . . . 40 
Seeds! 3.) sale 2.6) 4. Soe See ede 
Reaping 150 acres . . 1... oe e 75 
One labourer at 25/. and one do. at 201. - + « 45 
Incidental expenses. . 2. 1... 1... . 20 


Total cost of production ~ . . £805 


tf 
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PRODUCE. 
aor pe ‘. £ 
37 0 0 wheat produced 147 qrs., or about 31 bushels 
per acre, sold for. . - - / + + + 257 
65 0 34 barley produced 368 qrs.or 45 bushels per acre 520 
36 3 0 oats » 249 4, 55 Ps 5 
113 0 beans & @ 
tares \ > 76 ” 52 » 135 
18 2 O hay » eed ee oe ae Gal se ta ee 1S 
20 2 O pasture ,, ba Gre aw 62 
19 1 14 green crop, turnips and potatoes . - - 151 
13.015 fallow 2 2 6 ee ee ee 
Amount of produce . . . £1545 
Deduct cost of production . 805 


Profit. . . . . +. + + £740 


The foregoing estimates suppose, what sometimes hap- 
pens, that the farmer has nothing to do with the live stock 
on his farm. He rents his forty acres of pasturage and 
green crop at a fixed price, and provides straw: he buys the 
manure. Mr, Oliphant adds, that all the produce of his 
county is sent to London, aid that this market is very advan- 
tageous fowhim, particularly for the sale of red potatoes. 

He knows very few farms ir England which are culti- 
vated as they should be. The great progress which has 
been made in Scotland in the science of agriculture drives 
the English out of the market, who are unable to com- 
pete with the Scotch. The duty of 2s. 6d. per acre on 
clover-seed is stated by the witness to be felt very severely 
by small farmers. This tax, which tends to raise-the price 
of English “clover-sced, is entirely in favour of the localj- 
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ties where it is grown, and against those where it is con- 
sumed. Otherwise the English is as good as the foreign ; 
many farmers prefe? it. 


Table showing the quantity of clover-seed imported into 
Great Britain, the exportations deducted. 





. 
Quantity consumed. Quantity consumed. 
Year. | owes. (12tbs) ff Year | Ea (112%bs.) 





1820 59,409 1828 110,552 
1821 50,191 1829 71,783 
1822 38,810 1830 75,953 
1823 25,509 1831 92,834 
1824 71,042 1832 59,008 
1825 89,265 1833 . 44,365 
1826 55,613 1834 * 46,112 
1827 98,452 


ea | 
Mr. Menzies is agent for some large estates in Perth- 
shire, Kinross-shire and Kincardineshire ; he states, that 
the farmers are well off in all those parts of Scotland, 
particularly since they have paid their rents according to 
the price of grain, and that the land has been greatly 
improved since the peace. . 
Mr. Smith’s plough, and the system of draining, have 
done a great deal for agriculture. The expenses thus in- 
curred frequently amount to 34J, per acre at the end of 
two years, but it often happéns that the outlay is more 
than repaid by the first two harvests. Lead let at 25s, 
per acre before these ifaprovements has increased to 31. 
Some fields which are included in the course of hus- 
bandry of a farm are let yearly to farmers in the neigh- 
bourhood, or to butchers and graziers, as high as from 
70s. to 51. per acre. Instead of being sown as formerly 
with two or three kinds of seed, they are sown with ten or 
twenty different kinds of grass-seeds indigenous to the 
« country. ‘: 
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He adds, that the farms are so much improved, that at 
the expiration of leases they are always let at a higher 
rate. London consumes the greatest number of cattle 
from the east of Scotland. The quality of the cattle and 
sheep is so far preferable to those of England, that the 
Scotch are not afraid of competing with the English. ° 


Mr. Smith, farmer in Perthshire, states, that by means 
of draining, and the use of the new plough which he has 
invented, he has changed the entire state of his farm. His 
system of cultivation is as follows: * 

He drains in the first instance : the drains are twenty- 
one fect apart, and two feet six inches deep; stones are put 
in to the height of twelve inches, leaving eighteen inches 
between the upper part of the drain and the surface of 
the soil; they are then covered over with very thin sods, 
overlapping at the joinings. 

His fields are enclosed with trees and hedges, but he 
has no ditches. A drain runs under the fences, and all 
the water is carried to the lowest part of the farm by 
means of larger drains. 

After draining he takes a crop of wheat, when he ploughs 
the ground With his new plough to the depth of sixteen 
inches, in such a way that the subsoil is not brought upon 
the surface. He has no furrow or ditch in his fields. The 
water must penetrate the ground to run off by the drains. 

«He finds great benefit from having no portion of manure 
carried away, its fertilizing qualities penetrating with the 
water to the, subsoil, 

When he has executed this work, he allows two or three 
vears to pass by without manuring : and he ploughs gene-- 
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rally to the depth of six or eight inches, but at the expira- 
tion of five or six years he again ploughs to the depth of 
sixteen inches. He flow mixes the upper and lower soils 
together, The latter, though the most unmanageable yel- 
low clay, is found to have imbibed a considerable degree 
of the blackness of the upper soil, and has become as pro- 
ductive. He always ploughs this soil to the depth of six- 
teen inches, using the old plough of the country, which he 
strengthens. 

Draining alone, without deep ploughing, is not very ef- 
fective; and deep ploughing, without draining, produces bad 
results in clay lands, because a deep reservoir is thus formed 
for the water in ground already too wet; but the combi- 
nation of draining and ploughing produces extraordinary 
effects. The most tenacious soil, when mixed with vege~ 
table matter, does not regain its tenacity, and the produce 
of grain is three times greater, and that of hay full three 
tons or more per acre. 

The quality of grain has much improved since these 
operations, and after making three tons of hay on the 
meadows, the after-grass of two acres is sufficient to main- 
tain three cows during the winter. 

But the great advantage ofsthis system is, that fields 
which could not be used as pastures are now fit to feed 
cattle, and that the grass which on clay land was very bad 
during the second and third year, becomes better the third 
year than the first. 

The witness adds, that the system which he has esta- 
blished is becoming more adopted by his neighbours, and * 
that great activity prevails throughout Scotland in the 
improvement of farms. 

This system of draining and deep ploughig is applica- 
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ble to all soils. The most arid sand becomes fruitful, 
because the air and water can constantly penetrate it and 
renew its fertility. . 

Mr. Smith states, that Admiral Fleming has a farm of 
light sandy soil, which he has drained and ploughed ac- 
cording to the foregoing manner. After this was done, the 
farmer, who gave up the land at 1. per acre, retook it at 
2l, 168. per acre. . 

The witness was asked, if he ever knew the drains to be- 
come choked; he replied, that he had constructed them to 
the extent of fifteen miles, but that not one was ever 
stopped. He was also asked to state the weight of his 
plough, the number of horses which it required, and the 
manner of working it. He replied, that after trying va- 
rious descriptions of ploughs, the heaviest was found to 
answer the best for the ploughman and horses; this new 
plough weighed 400 lbs., but it was not subject to be 
thrown out of the furrow. 

He is sometimes obliged to use nine horses, and from 
three to six in ordinary soils. The horses should not be in 
aline; nothing can be worse than this mode of arrange- 
ment, because their feet make holes in which the water 
lodges. He always harnesses them three a-breast, one 
walks in thg furrow ; and he conceives that Mr. Sterling’s 
method of. making them walk out of the furrow is excellent, 
although a small portion of their power may be lost. 

When the zround has been once ploughed to the depth 
of sixteen inches by his new plough, subsequent plough- 
ings of the same depth are made with a plough the share 
of which is very narrow, and which is drawn by six 
horses. - 

He is satisfied that steam-power can be applied with 
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considerable advantage to the cultivation of land; but he 
doubts whether it can be made available for turning up the 
subsoil for the first fime, on account of the great number 
of stones which exist. 

Ploughing could be effected by steam in two ways: first, 
by a fixed machine; second, by a locomotive machine, fur- 
nished with shares for turning up and breaking the soil. 
These shares might be made to revolve, and by striking the 
ground would enable the machine to move. He has con- 
structed a model, and he hopes soon to make some experi- 
ments. He is aware that ploughing has been effected by 
stationary engines, but he has not yet seen them. 

He believes that steam-ploughs will be of great use for 
such works as Lord Kaimes commenced fifty years ago, and 
which his son and grandson have continued. They have 
reclaimed upwards of 15,000 acres, by draining and cut- 
ting away the peat surface from twenty feet to six inches 
in depth. The peat was thrown into channels constructed 
for the purpose, and floated away, and whatever could 
not thus be got rid of was burned. 

The witness conceives all these and similar inventions 
to be useful to the agriculturist, because he ought to imi- 
tate ‘the example of the manufacturer, and diminish the 
price of hand-labour by substituting newly-jnvented ma- 
chines. He has invented a machine, which, worked by 
two horses and one man, reaps an acre per hour. This 
machine costs 40/., and is used by a great many farmers. 

The Agricultural Society has founded a public museum 
in his county, where are deposited all agricultural imple- 
ments, and a sample of the different soils and their pro- 
ducts... The expense has been defrayed by subscription. 
Every one is at liberty to enter gratuitously, and to 
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study whatever may apply to his farm. Even labourers 
take a great deal of interest in this museum, and derive 
considerable instruction from it. 


Mr. Loch, a member of the Committec, delivered a lettgr 
to the Chairman from Mr. Kennedy, relative to subsoil 
ploughing and” draining. It runs thus :— 

I have practised Mr. Smith’s system of draining and 
subsoil ploughing upon my farm, in the county of Ayr, 
during the last three years, and the result has fully justi- 
fied every anticipation of benefit. It is applicable to all 
soils not rocky, which have not an absolutely porous sub- 
soil; the great object being, that the subsoil should be 
rendered artificially porous, and that all rain-water should 
sink on the spot on which it falls, and that’ no running 
of water should take place on the surface. 

I found considerable difficulty at first in having the 
work executed; it was arduous, and those engaged ir the 
superintendence and labour were adverse, because they 
did not see the principles of the system, or the advantages 
which were likely to arise. A little encouragement, and 
a distinct intimation that there must be perseverance, 
overcame evgry difficulty. I wished all the drains to be 
thirty inches deep, and filled neither too much nor too 
little, with all the care necessary to secure permanence in 
the effects. The drains were always parallel, and twelve 
feet apart. 1 placed them at this distance, being much 
impressed with the folly of spending a considerable sum 
per acre, and still failing to obtain that perfection of which 
the system is capable. I used broken stones, when they 
could be obtained without incurring much expense in — 
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cartage ; in other cases I used tiles, with a layer of three 
or four inches of stone or gravel over them. When 
stones alone were used, the drains were uniformly thirty 
inches deep, leaving sixteen inches for the operation of 
the two ploughs; where tiles were used, the depth was 
only about twenty-four inches, the same depth being left 
for the ploughs. 

A’crop of oats has generally been taken after the drains 
have been executed. The land has appeared much drier, 
but even the visible effect has been very imperfect until 
the subsoil-plough has been applied. By means of this 
plough the whole obdurate under-crust of the soil has 
been broken up, and all water has instantly escaped ; and 
after six or eight months’ alternation of cold and heat, wet 
and dry, a-most remarkable change has appeared in the 
condition of the soil; what was before hard and ‘retentive 
has become comparatively mellow and friable; and the 
longer the time since.the operation has been performed, 
the greater has been the perceptible, progressive effect, 
The operation of the subsoil-plough has produced cracks 
and crevices and interstices to the depth of sixteen inches ; 
the water passes through these with rapidity, and the cre- 
vices are immediately filled by the air of the atmosphere, 
These cracks are multiplied in hot weather to an inde- 
finite extent, and in clay soils to a remarkable degree, 
Eventually the tenacious nature of the soil seems to have 
entirely disappeared to the depth that the plough has 
reached. 

It is for the skilful farmer to apply manure judiciously, 
according to the state of each field. Green crops follow 
oats, and the land which before was unfit to grow turnips 
has become fitted for that crop, although perhans a little 
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rough during the first year. Wheat has followed, and in 
it the remarkable effect which the operation has produced 
upon the quantity and quality of the crops may be seen, 
Land which before was unfit to bear wheat on account of 
its wetness, has yielded abundant crops, although the 
fields had neither ridges or furrows to carry off the water. 
The soil being perfectly porous, the rain disappeared as 
it fell, and was carried off by filtration to the drains, 
each drain having little more than a thread of water to 
carry off. 

The land of which I speak might have previously 
yielded a precarious produce of twenty, or at the utmost 
twenty-four, bushels of wheat per acre, while in its im- 
proved state the actual produce of the crop of 1835 was 
forty bushels threshed out, a few bushels of which were 
not very good in quality, owing to its being too-strong ; and, 
there being much rain while it ripened, it was laid down. 
Had this not occurred, the quality of the whole would have 
been good, and six or eight bushels more per acre would 
have been obtained. The facts therefore are most satisfac- 
tory, because the result in the first wheat-crop may be truly 
said to be twenty bushels extra, in return for an expense 
of 102. 10s. per acre, which was the cost of the drainage 
and the extra expense of subsoil-ploughing. It must be 
remarked, tfiat with the turnips the land was well ma- 
nured, and subsequently limed abundantly. 

After the wheat was carried, the field was ploughed 
about nine inches deep during the winter with the ordi- 
nary plough, and was left unharrowed until the month of 
March ; the whole rains of winter, which were excessive, 
sinking as they fell. Towards the end of March the field 
was harrowec. drilled and sawn with heane witheok nee 
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manure. The crop is promising, and thcre can be no 
doubt that the powers of the soil which have now been 
brought into action will render it abundant. The soil is 
so powerful that it is intended to take a.crop of wheat 
after the beans without any manure, but taking care to 
make the land perfectly clean; and there is little doubt 
that the wheat crop of 1837 so treated will be more pro- 
ductive than that of 1835, because it will Be less super- 
abundant in straw, and incur less probable injury from 
being laid down. 

I have selected one field respecting which to state this 
progress. I might say the same of all the others which 
have been similarly treated, so far as they have advanced 
in their progress. I have as yet no experience of grass ; 
and I am persuaded that beyond one year it would be in- 
judicious immediately to introduce grass into the rotation 
upon land which was naturally so retentive, because it 
might have a tendency to revert to that condition. I am 
equally, however, of opinion, that a rotation of six or eight 
years would totally alter the permanent character of the 
soil; and after such a period of continued cultivation, I 
have no doubt that very fine pasture might be established 
upon a soil which before was ingapable of bearing any but 
the most worthless. 

My experience on a moderate scale leads “me to say, 
that this system is the gréatest discovery which has been 
made in agriculture, because it is applicable to soils 
hitherto almost intractable, and most expensive to culti- 
vate, converting them into excellent and productive lands, 
yielding heavier crops than lighter loams, and than many 
of those varieties of soil which hitherto have been so plea- 
sant to the agriculturist to cultivate. * 
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The reformation which the system effects on lands 
which were previously looked on as hopeless is quite sur- 
prising, and no one believes it untikit is seen 5 but again 
I say, that the whole success depends on the perfect and 
complete manner in which the operations are executed, as 
anything merely being an approximation to the system 
will end in disappointment. The expense of what is per- 
fect must not be grudged, for there will be an abundant 
repayment. I would also say that the effects of the 
draining and subsoil-ploughing are dependent on each 
other, and that draining is of slight use compared with 
their combined effects. My bailiff, and the ploughmen 
who worked the subsoil-plough, certainly in the outset 
thought my orders almost foolish, although they faith- 
fully executed them ; they now see the results, and are 
fully sensible of the extraordinary effects produced. 

This system is as applicable to 10,000 or 100,000 acres 
as to 10 or 100, and consequently becomes an important 
object of national consideration. The most intractable and 
obstinate soils become productive, and capital judiciously 
applied will yield a return varying from 10 to 40 or 50 per 
cent., according to the various circumstances attending 
the infinite variety of cases in which the system may be 
carried into effect. Everything depends on the mode and 
perfection ‘of execution. It is more judicious to improve 
one acre well, than to execute’ a superficial operation on 
a more extended surface. 

A remarkable effect is, that the harvest is considerably 
earlier on land so treated; and there will be a constant 
return for the same seed and labour and manure, far 
greater than when they are applied to land in a naturally 
wet condition. 7 
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The subjoined details, taken from the evidence of an- 
other witness, will give some idea of the expense of drain- 
ing. : 
‘For 200 yards of draining there is’ required for the 
main drains 25 large tiles, of a foot long and four inches 
diameter ; for other drains, 575 smaller tiles, one foot 
long and three inches diameter ; fifteen labourers for one 
day, for opening the drains, placing the tiles and filling 
up. If stones are used instead of tiles, the expense will 
depend upon the distance. 





REMARKS 


ON THE TWO PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The difference of opinion between these two 
. countries, upon their systems of agriculture, is very 
great. We believe that the art of tillage is better 
understood in Scotland, but there is no doubt that 
the very superiority of improving the breeds of 
animals is due exclusively. to England. As the 
latter requires more capital, talent and perseverance 
than the art of tillage; ave incline to give the pre- 
eminence to England. She owes this. pre-emi- 
nence to the land having been more anciently se- 
cured to-the proprietors. 

The Scotch took, in the political dissensions, 
a different and opposite side to the English. At 
the time of the Reformation, in the sixttenth cen- 
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tury, during the sevolution which bagished the 
Stuarts in 1668, and from the union of the two 
kingdoms in 1707, until the battle of Culloden in 
1745, whether victorious or conquered, Scotland 
was the theatre of continual confiscations. 

The land has thus been subject to endless changes, 


and, with such precarious tenures, the nobility gould. 


not find or employ capital. But, during the cen- 
tury of tranquillity which the country has enjoyed, 
the progress of improvement has undoubtedly been 
greater than in England; only the two kingdams 
did not start from the same point. 

Considered generally, the science of agriculture, 
as now beginning to be practised in Geeat Britain, 
is a modern art at present unknown upon the con- 
tinent of Europe, in practice and even in theory. 


The reason is simply, that the governments-have : 


been absolute or popular, and have destroyed the 
great body of cultivators, by everywhere confisca- 
ting the property of the clergy and weakening the 
nobility. Recourse has then been had to theories 
to justify’ the practice, and .a political axiom has 
been circulated, that a country’ is benefited by a 
division of its lands. 


te 
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CHAPTER IX. 
PRopucts OF GREAT BRITAIN.—ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
. THE SHEEP. . 


In the breeding of sheep some individuals have attended 
to the quantity and beauty of the wool alone, and others to 
the profit arising from the flesh. But Lord Somerville has 
always maintained the-expediency of sacrificing some por- 
tion! of the beauty and quantity of the wool to the quantity 
and quality of the flesh, and thus aiming simultaneously 
at deriving a profit from the wool as well as the flesh. 

Mr. Ireland stated, before the Committee of the House 
of Lords, that the wool from Mendip and Hereford was 
formerly the finest in England, and was sold, in: 1821, at 
2s. Gd, per pound, but that the breed has become extinct, 
and been replaced by a new kind, giving a description of 
wool slightly inferior in quality, but yielding a very great 
quantity of flesh, and of a very good quality. He adds that 
it is found to answer better to import the fine sorts of wool 
from foreign countries, where there is no importance at- 
tached to obtaining a larga quantity of good meat; for the 
Merino and other breeds, ‘yielding the finest’ wool, afford 
but little animal food, as is attestéd:in Spain, Italy and 
Germany. 

Sir Charles Morgan declares that he conducted a series 
of experiments for many years, and had spent a great part 
of his life in vain attempts to find a which would an- 
swer for Wales, but that in the end: hfhas been completely 

N2 
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successful, by crossing the New Leicester with the Cheviot. 
He says that the breeds in his county which bore the 
finest wool deserved a statue in the temple of famine, but 
that at present the sheep yield about 60]bs. to 70 lbs. 
of meat. 

Since the sheep-breeders have paid greater attention to 
the profits arising from the flesh, and the food has been 
varied with considerable skill, a better animal has been 
produced, larger and more available for the immediate 
use of the butcher; so that, according to the witnesses, 
the same number of acres have fattened a much greater 
number of animals. 

The wool has not remained the same; it is not ses 
riorated in quality, but it has changed, and is not used for 
the same purposes ; it is sold cheaper by the pound, but 
the fleece, weighing heavier, is more productive. Thus, by 
the flesh and the wool, the produce of sheep has more 
than doubled in Great Britain during the last fifty years. 

Dr. Parry, in his enthusiasm for the Merino treed, 
maintained that the effect of rich food would be to produce 
4 coarse wool, and an animal abounding with fat ; but new 
discoveries and experience have shown the contrary. It 
is true that it is necessary to kill these animals much 
younger then formerly, because age deteriorates the wool, 
without adding to the quantity of flesh in proportion to the 
consumption of food; as it has been found that this nou- 
rishment is much moté efficacious when applied to young 
animals than to those of a maturer age. 

However, even amongst the best sheep, the wool is not 
so fine as it was formerly, and it cannot be denied that even 
in the most improved breed the fineness of the wool has 
heen ancrificed to the flesh. 
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Mr. Lucgock states that the beautiful whiteness of the 
wool depends much upon the soil ; however, flocks are now 
bred of the purest white, pesticapally in the county of Nor- 
folk, where the sheep were either entirely black or brown. 
They yielded a wool which could only be dyed in these co- 
lours. 

Dr. Anderson conceives that much yet remains to be 
done’to equal the beauty of the wool and cloth of the an- 
cients. 

The fine wool formerly produced in England was found 
so inferior to the wool of Spain and Saxony, that the 
farmers abandoned the,attempt to obtain an equal quality, 
and turned their attention to improving those breeds which 
yield a considerable quantity of flesh and a long wool: the 
latter improves yearly. 

The astonithing improvements effected in machinery 
of late years enable manufacturers to make the same 
description of cloth, although the nature of the wool. has 
changed, and England has acquired in long’ wool a great 
superiority over all the experiments tried on the continent. 
Mr. Bakewell has introduced all the fine breeds in England, 
and possessed entire flocks, the wool of which was twice 
the length of that of others. * 

At the same time, in the manufacture of cloth, the short 
and middling wool is used, with the long. This accounts 
for the increased importation of wool from the continent, 
in proportion as Great Britain produces a larger quantity 
of long wool. 

All the agriculturists examined before Committees ofthe . 
Houses of Lords and Commons were of opinion that 1s. 4d. 
to 1s. 8d., which they were able to sell their wool at per 
pound, was very advantageous, considering the weight of 
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the fleece. They did not complain of the Parliament’s 
having taken off neatly the whole duty from foreign 
wool. i 

The ‘sheep kept in Great Britain all proceed from one of 
the three following breeds. 

1. The New Leicester, introduced by Mr. Bakewell,—- 
This animal is distingiished by its beauty and size; it 
weighs heavier than all other breeds of the same dimen- 
sions, atid grows and fattens quicker. The relative weight 
of the offal and bone to the flesh is less than in any 
other sheep; and lastly, this animal yields the largest 
profit for the quantity of food it consumes. 

The Duke of Bedford has the finest flocks at present of 
this breed. 

2, The South Down.—This breed is better adapted than 
the preceding one for elevated situations. “It thrives on 
commons and permanent pastures ; all soils agree with it, 
and it will bear a good deal of hardship. It suffers less 
from being driven a considerable distance than the Iteices- 
ter ; and lastly, it comes to maturity almost as soon as any 
other breed: its flesh too is better tasted. 

If Mr. Eliman has not introduced this breed, he has 
contributed more than any other person towards its im- 
provementr . . 

3. The Cheviot.—It inhabits the bighest regions, and 
lives in the coldest climate. It endures and thrives amidst 
the severest storms. In spite of the prejudices formerly 
entertained against this breed, it is now prevalent through- 
out the highlands of Scotland, and has banished the indi- 
genous breeds. Its wool is considerably finer than that of 
the foregoing breeds, and is well adapted for the cloth ma- 


nifartire. 
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These three new breeds, and their varieties, have ab- 
solutely caused the natural breeds of the country to dis- 
appear. 

Mr. Wells, in speaking of the Merinos, states that it 
has been found impossible in modern times to acclimatize 
them ; that the Romans sent the breed to England, as it 
was their custom to introduce it among: nations whom 
they were desirous of enriching; that it was naturalized 
in Spain before their conquests, but has degenerated in 
England. 

Mr. Smith states, in his Essay upon Wool, that the 
farmers have done all, in their power to prevent the adop- 
tion of these new breeds, but that the butchers and manu- 
facturers paid so high a price for the wool. and. meat, 
that they were obliged to adopt them. Thus the con- 
sumers havé forced the farmers to take up one or other 
of these breeds, according to the climate, position, and 
nature of the soil of their farms. The science of feeding 
them is extending, a different food is used for each season 
of the year, and the breeds continue to improve. 

To prevail upon the farmers to change the breeds of 
sheep, the Marquis of Abercorn and the Earl of Leices- 
ter instituted experiments in*their respective counties on 
flocks of various breeds, each composed of 000 sheep. 
They gave the same quantity of food to all, and the new 
breeds produced so superior a quality, and so much larger 
a quantity of wool, meat, and even fat, as to cause the 
most obstinate farmers to change their opinion. But at 
present, the leases often determine the kind of live stock, 
breed, and number that each farmer shall be permitted 
to have on his land, 

Mr. Price stated, before the Committee of the House of 
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Lords, that the natural age of the sheep is ten years, but 
that since the breeds have been improved it is very good 
to eat at two years old. The mountain breeds do not 
arrive at perfection before four or five years. 

In consequence of experiments instituted by Mr. Mason, 
whose reputation as an agriculturist is‘very great, mut- 
ton of twenty months old is sold in Yorkshire. He took 
four lambs of the New Leicester breed, five months 
old, which had been fed in the ordinary manner; he 
ten gave them the food now used for fourteen months, 
varying it according to custom: at the end of the time he 
weighed them, and found that each had gained 110 Ibs. 
Had he then sold them, his profits would have been great. 
He kept them another year, and during this period they 
only gained 31 lbs. ; thus he found, on making a new cal- 
culation, that he had lost by the food they consumed, 
and consequently that he ought to have sold the animals 
at the age of nineteen months. 

The division of the commons has done much to improve 
the breeds ; each farmer has been free to treat his own 
flocks; he has been enabled to study with facility the 
causes of their thriving, or the reverse, having them al- 
ways apart from those of otners. 

The witnesses state that inclosures have been the great~ 
est improvement in agriculture, particularly in all relating 
to animals. They are separated from those of the neigh- 
bouring farms and stragglers. 

In Scotland, particularly in the Highlands, storms of 
periodical recurrence destroyed the flocks; the last, which 
occurred in 1794, did not leave a single sheep alive on the 
ground over which it passed. It was determined, in con- 
sequence, to make inclosures, with rows of trees planted | 
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80 close, that the flocks have since found a cover. The 
sheep foresee a storm, and hasten to seek shelter. 

We annex the most authentic information that we can. . 
gather relative to the history of the improvement of the 
breeds in England. : : 


ey 


New Leicester. 


The Old Leicester breed yielded a wool, the length of 
which was often fifteen inches, and the weight of the fleece 
10 lbs. to 13 Ibs., but the quality was very indifferent. The 
meat was gross and tasteless, the skin very thick, and 
the weight, along with the offal and bones, very consider- 
able.. It was in 1750 that Mr. Bakewell, who lived in 
Leicestershire, undertook to improve this breed, which 
until then had not engaged any attention. Every one 
sought only the largest animals, or those producing the 
heaviest fleeces. The symmetry arising from small offal, 
or the facility of fattening proceeding from small bones, 
doesenot seem to have been desired. It was Mr. Bake- 
well who first remarked that the smaller animals of this 
breed increased in weight much sooner than the large ; 
that they consumed less food in proportion, so that the 
same quantity of pasturage, when stocked by the small 
animals, produced much more wool and meat; and con- 
sequently that it was mexe profitable to feed small animaly 
than large. He also perceived that those bearing less 
wool had a greater disposition to fatten, and that the flésh 
as well as the wool was of a superior quality. : 

A remarkable circumstance connected with the labours 
of Mr, Bakewell is, that he never attempted crossing the 
breeds, but perfected the New Leicester entirely by the 

_ in-and-in system, and that it was principall? in the hand. 
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some forms-of the small animals that he sought and found 
all tlie other qualities. 

Later, Messrs. Burkley and Burgess, who modelled their 
flocks by his, have succeeded in discovering other quali- 
ties, but always by following the same principles. 

Mr. Bakewell, during the first twenty-five years of his 
experiments, was ridiculed by all the farmers, and could 
never induce a single one to act upon his suggestions. 
But-when once he had established his flock, he followed 
@ plan which has been generally adopted since, and has 
caused an immense improvement ‘in Great Britain,—viz. 
that of letting the rams, instead of selling them. Since 
his time, certain farmers have been exclusively engaged in | 
rearing the finest rams, and those requiring the latter — 
have the advantage of being able to make a choice accord- 

-ing to the nature of their flocks, and, what is of equal 
importance, of changing the rams yearly, 

This plan, which has been found eventually as profitable 
to the owners of the rams as to those who hire themy was 
not adopted without difficulties. Thus, up to 1780, the 
rams of Mr. Bakewell, which were in the first instance let 
for the whole season for 16s., only brought from 27, to 32, 
each. But in 1780 they were each let for 10/.; in 1784, 
for 1051. ; in 1786, 3152. ; and in 1786 he let ten for 33602. ; 
and the Agricultural Society of Dishley, who rented them, 
made Mr, Bakewell a present besides of 3151, 

‘But the most extraordinary case was that of a favourite 
ram, for the hire of which Mr. Bakewell received 420/., 
and the third of all the lambs which he should get. The 
hire of this ram was estimated at 1260/, for one season. 

The reputation of Mr. Bakewell became so great, that 
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it is calculated that at the end of a few years more than 
1000 farmers hired rams for one season, and that the in- 
come arising therefrém to those who reared the rams ex- 
ceeded 100,0002,, a circumstance hardly credible. He - 
was now consulted by all, and the sheep were brought to 
the same state of perfection as the rams. 

“Such i is the origin of this breed of sheep, which: is now 
spread over the three kingdoms, and exported to all parts 
of the world, all the flocks in Great Britain being de- 
rived from it. 

No other sheep has the same tendency to grow and 
fatten upon superior or moderate soils; for this breed is 
not calculated for poor soils, where the animal has to 
traverse much ground to obtain food. 

Thus at eighteen to twenty months they yield 96 Ibs. 
to 144 Ibs. of flesh, without requiring particular care, and 
consequently they are inferior in weight to many other 
breeds whose wool and flesh are not, so good, .. 

‘The fundamental quality which distinguishes this breed is 
‘ita yielding the largest quantity and best quality of flesh 
and wool in proportion to the quantity of food which it 
consumes, so that the farmer can supply the butcher with a 
much greater number of animals, without feeding at the 
same time more than he did before the breed yas changed. 
The precocity’ of this animal is greater than that of ay 

other, and it increases yearly, 

This breed is capable of attaining the same weight as 
others, for Sir Charles Morgan reared a sheep which 
weighed 357 lbs. 

Since Mr. Bakewell’s decease, a complete revolution has 
taken .place in the minds of farmers, and they no longer 
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to such perfection has been the means of improving all the 
others. The fleece, which was not‘in the first instance an 
object with Mr. Bakewell, now yields on an average from 
6 lbs. to 6} Ibs., and the staple of the wool runs from 6 
to more than 12 inches. This wool is the best for the 
manufacture of serges and carpets. 


Sovurnupown. 


It is only of late years that this breed has been carried 
to the degree of perfection. which it has now attained, and 
it acquires fresh value. daily with reference to the fine 
quality and length of the wool, the quantity and quality 
of the meat, and the precocity of the animal, which re- 
quires much less time than formerly to be prepared for 
the butcher. 

The wool of this breed was formerly very fine, but the 
animal was generally very badly made, having a great 
mass of offal, large bones, and grew and fattened with 
difficulty. 4 

Mr. Ellman perfected this breed by the breed itself, 
without an admixture of foreign blood. The advantages 
which were calculated upon by crossing it with the 
Merinos have vanished ; and when crossed with the New 
Leicester, it, has lost its activity and the fineness of its 
wool. It has also been noticed, that at the end of a few 
generations, the breeds which were improved by the mixture 
of foreign blood resumed all the imperfections of the pri- 
mitive breed. It is therefore by selecting the best-made 
animals, possessing the different qualities which are sought 
after, that attempts must be made to improve the breeds. 
The success which has attended experiments made in 
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place, must also be attributed to the introduction of a sy- 
stem of crops in rotation, of which the turnip forms part. 

The Southdown is ‘stronger and smaller than the New 
Leicester. The latter cannot bear being driven a league, 
as it must in some counties in goitfz from the fold to the 
pasture, and from the pasture to the fold, which is the cage 
with the Southdowns. However, experienced farmers place’ 
sheds upon the roads, in order to shelter them when it is 
too hot or too wet. 

This breed is preferred in the south of England, be- 
cause it supports drought and heat better than the New 
Leicester. The light-and active animals are there pre- 
ferred. The breed is very common in the neighbourhood 
of London, where the ground has not much bottom. 

The Duke of Bedford made an experiment to show how 
much better this breed could bear hardship than others. 
He weighed seven Southdown sheep, and an equal num- 
ber of sheep of two-.other breeds: these animals were 
badly fed during an entire winter. The Southdown lost’ 
49 lbs., and the two other breeds 98 Ibs. and 120]bs. In 
the month of November following he fed all these ani- 
mals extremely high with turnips: the Southdowns gained 
38 lbs., whilst one of the other’breeds only gained 11 Ibs. 

The witnesses stated that the custom of the farmers at 
present is to treat this ‘treed like others, and hire those 
rams which are most calculated to improve the breed. 
The price of a ram for the season is from 10/. to 80/., and 
an arrangement is made regarding the number of sheep it 
is to serve: 

A. young ram is put to forty sheep, and eighty when it 
has arrived at its full strength. It was formerly calculated 

. that 350 sheep produced 350 lambs, at present they pro- 
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dace from 430 to 450. This augmentation in the number 
of the lambs takes place in all the breeds when the sheep 
are well fed. ° 

The experiment made by the French Agricultural So- 
ciety of Séverac was cited, which related to the influence 
of the age of the ram as compared to that of the sheep, 
with reference to the sex of the lambs produced by a 
flock ; from this it appeared that the connexion of a 
young ram with older sheep produced a larger number of 
female lambs, and the connexion of an old ram with young 
sheep produced a larger number of male lambs. The ex~- 
petiment was this :— ‘ 

1st. To obtain female lambs, two young rams were 
taken, one fifteen months old and the other two years: 
the flock was well fed. The following was the result :— 
The sheep of 2 years produced 26 female lambs, 14 males. 


» 3 ” 29 ” 1 6 ” 
» 4 ts) 2 1 ced 5 ” 
Total . . 76 females. 35 males. 


The sheep of five years old and above produced 8 females 
and 18 males. 

2nd. To obtain a greater number of male lambs, two 
vigorous rams were selected, one four and the other five 
years old: the flock was not so well fed as the first, when 
with the rams. The following was the result :— 
The ner of 2 years produced 7 male lambs, 3 females. 


» 3 3 1 5 cee 1: 4 2 
” 4 ” 33 2? 1 4 ” 
Total . . 55 males. 31 females. 


The sheep of five years and above produced 25 male 
lambs and 24 female. « 
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The male lambs are killed when six months old, because 
the food can be more profitably employed: they are sold 
from 128. to 16s. eacli. The females are killed at two years 
old, and fetch from 18s. to 24s. Those destined for breed- 
ing. are kept until four or. five years. old, but this time 
is shortening by degrees, on account of the younger pro- 
ducing the finest description of lambs. 

One with another, the weight of a sheep when killed is 
from 78 Ibs. to 96 lbs., but it is found to increase yearly, 
as also the length of the wool. Those which are fattened, 
with the view of competing for the prizes distributed by 
agricultural societies in every county, weigh at two years 
old from 144 Ibs. to 174 1bs., and these weights are be- 
coming more uniform every year, although the breeds dif- 
fer according to the quality of the soil. 

‘Mr. Luccbck, in 1800, established the fact that the 
weight of the fleece in hilly countries was 2 Ibs. ; at pre- 
sent it is upon an average 3 lbs. In the plains, the weight 
was Zlbs. 63 ounces; it is now from 2 lbs. 123 ounces 
to 3lbs. 6} ounces. The wool, which ran from 1} to 2 
inches in length, has now increased to 4 inches. Formerly 
it was only used for the manufacture of coarse cloths, now 
flannels and stuffs are made from it. 

Mr. Spooner states that the wool is daily becoming an 
object of less importance compared with the fat and meat, 
which is more delicate in proportion as the animal yields 
less wool, | 

Mr. Ellman, on retiring from business in 1829, sold his 
thirty-six rams at the rate of 25. each. 

. Cuevior. 


This breed is improved in the same manner as the 
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others, and Mr... Sutcliffe stated before the Committee 
of thé House of Lords, that in sixteen months the Cheviot, 
crossed with the New Leicester, increased more in size 
than was formerly the case in three years. 

Lord Napier, who has written upon the art of rearing 
mountain sheep, says that the wool of the Cheviot is worth 
more than double that of the breed which formerly existed 
in Scotland, and which it has superseded. : 

Mr. Patrick Sellar declares that, from 1809 to the-pre- 
sent day, such attention has been paid to breeding this 
animal. in the north of Scotland, that the counties which 
formerly produced but some hundred fleeces, and very 
little meat, now produce 100,000 fleeces and an enormous 
quantity of meat. 

This animal is a good walker, endures cold very well, and 
has no other nourishment in the highlands of Scotland 
than mountain pasturage; it is accustomed to remove 
the snow to get at its food, and it is only when about 
to be fattened that it is given more abundant food. . 


The various breeds reared in Great Britain evince so 
many different qualities, that they are confounded in the 
same famity, in spite of the difference of the soil, its 
aspect, and the herbage. ae 

All practices tending to deteriorate the quantity and 
quality of the wool and meat have been almost entirely 
abandoned. For instance, the habit of milking sheep for 
the purpose of making cheese has been given up for the 
last century. 

It has been goers that not only much more was 
lost in wool and meat than was gained by the milk, but 
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aleo that the-growth of the lamb was stopped by removing 
it from its mother, and that the gestation of sheep bearing 
twice a year was retarded. 3 

It is difficult for these breeds to succeed in a foreign 
country, for they are very nice in their tastes, and require 
to be fed- with the same description of plants as have 
nourished the original stock. Mr. Hubbard had a flock 
composed of two breeds, the New Leicéster and the 
Southdown: they were driven toa rich pasturage at the 
foot of a hill ; the two breeds separated, to a single sheep ; 
the Southdown climbed the hill, where the grass was more 
delicate and fine, and the New Leicester remained on the 
plain, where the pasturage was rich and abundant: each 
flock throve equally well. 

The evidence of the witnesses with respect to the quan- 
tity of wool ahd sheep produced in Great Britain, is of 
the vaguest nature. Various authors who have written 
upon flocks have confounded, often in the same page, 
what belongs to England alone, and what Great Bri- 
tain or Great Britain and Ireland produce, mixing one 
with the other. It was necessary to go to the main 
source of these different assertions, and we annex what is 
authentic. 

Mr. Luccock has published tables showing the number 
of fleeces produced by eagh county in England in 1800. 
These tables, which are acgpunted sufficiently accurate, 
show that in England (excluding Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland) the number of fleeces in 1800 was, of short wool, 
14,854,299, which yielded 193,475 packs of wool, or 
46,434,000 Ibs. ; and of long wool, 4,153,308, which 
yielded 131,894 packs of wool, or 31,654,560 Ibs. Total, 
19,007,607 fleeces, and 78,088,560 Ibs. 

* WoL. IT. fis 
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The fleeces of lambs and sheep sold forlaughter are 
not included in this calculation. These amounted in 1800 
to about 8,000,000 annually. 

These tables were again drawn ott for the ygar 1828 by 
Messrs Goodman and Hubbard, ahd they have proved 
their calculations to be too moderate. They show that 
farmers do not rear the animals for their wool, but fatten 
them as speedily as possible, so that they only derive 
one or two fleeces. But, nevertheless, the number of 
fleeces did not diminish ; long wool took the place of 
short, and about 19,000,000 fleeces, instead of yielding 
193,474 packs of short wool, produced only 148,933 Ibs. 3 
and in place of 131,794 packs of long wool, produced 
325,729 lbs.; that is to say, the produce of fleeces in 
England, as furnished by the farmers, rose in 1828 to 
92,223,000 lbs., whilst in 1800 it was but 75,088,560 lbs., 
without taking into account the fleeces of the animals 
killed, which amounted in 1828 to twelve or thirteen mil- 
lions yearly. Shy 

Mr. Youatt, in his work on Sheep, says, that these tables 
are sufficiently accurate to show the revolution which took 
place in the breeds from 1800 to 1828; but that at pre- 
sent’ (1836) flocks are springing up every day which yield 
wool of moderate length, producing a new article, the 
quantity and value of which is. increasing with great ra- 
pidity. This wool is five inghes in length, whilst that of 
the long fleeces is eight inches and more, 

All the witnesses state that Scotland has augmented 
the number and beauty of its flocks considerably since the 
year 1800. 

One witness says, that in Ireland the large farmers alone 
can keep flocks; small farmers have one or two sheep to 
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supply the family with a little milk and wool, which last is 
spun at home; but that the conacre system, which is in- 
creasing, will cause the entire abolition of flocks. 

The oldest Ticids, otbogs newly drained (in other words, 
the most fertile landy are rented in plots. The rent for 
the first year is at the rate of 102. per acre for growing 
potatoes ; thé second, third, and sometimes until the sixth 
year, “the land is let for the same purpose, but the rent is 
reduced, Finally oats are grown, and the land formerly 
worth 10d. per acre is now let for 4.; and this grain is 
continued to be cultivated until the ground is rendered 
entirely barren. . 

This system of dividing and cultivating the land causes 
the population to increase rapidly, while the soil is ex- 
hausted ; and if no remedy is applied, the consequences 
will be disastréus. The population is starving, and it has 
become an almost insurmountable obstacle to the conso- 
lidation of farms, because their very division has hitherto 
creates and fed the people. No resource appears beyond 
the miserable system of cultivation which is carried on. 

There is but little evidence given before the various 
committees of inquiry, by which any conclusion can be 
arrived at as to the total quantity of wool produced in 
Great Britain. SS 

Mr. Henry Hughes, waol-merchant, stated before the 
committee appointed in 1833 to inquire into the state of 
manufactures, commerce and navigation, that the quantity 
of wool annually produced by Great Britain was about 
995,000 packs, of 240 Ibs. each, or 238,800,000 Ibs. He 
believes this statement to be quite correct, but he is unable 
to say what proportion the long wool bears, although con- 
fident that the quantity is very great. > 
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Mr. Marshall, known for his statistical researches, stated 
in 1835 before a committee of inquiry into thé condition of 
weavers, that the average importations, which from 1825 to 
1834 amounted only to 31,600,000 lbs., were 47,180,000 lbs. 
in 1834; and that the quantity of English wool may be 
considered equal to four or five times the quantity import- 
ed: however, nothing certain is known upon this point. 

The number of sheep in England and Wales alone have 
been estimated— 

By Mr. Gregory King, in 1698, at 12,000,000. 
» Mr. Arthur Young, in 1774, at 25,589,754. 
3 Mr. Luccock, in 1800, at 26,148,463. 
» Mr. M‘Culloch, in 1834 
(for the three kingdoms) 
But, according to others, the quantity of wool and meat 
has increased much more at these epochs than that of the 
sheep. 

The witnesses assert that the tenth part of the lambs die 
annually from disease, and that during the winter of 1829- 
1830, the epidemic carried off upwards of 4,000,000 sheep ; 
that the disease lasted until 1832, and killed one quarter 
of the flocks. This disease is unknown in Scotland. 

These losses, according to many witnesses, are now 


} at 32,000,000. 


(in 1836)-entirely repaired ; other persons state that there 
is still a deficiency: however, 03 the average age of sheep 
is less than it was formerly, the losses are more quickly 
replaced. 

The causes of the epidemic are attributed— 

ist. To the wetness of clay lands, which have not been 
drained according to the new methods. 

2nd. To. driving animals to fairs, and penning them 
where there are other flocks, amid little pools of water. _ 
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3rd. To the animals returning from fairs. 

One witness states, that any farmer losing his live stock 
by disease, whose fiefds are enclosed, has only to attribute 
the circumstance to his own neglect. His land is badly 
drained, or he rears more animals than he ean feed, and 
consequently cannot tend them properly. 

Small farmers, and those who farm stiff undrained land, 
complain of being unable to compete with the large flock- 
masters, 

The profits arising from the wool and meat, independ- 
ent of the quantity of manure which is available for the 
ground, enable the latter to sell their other agricultural 
produce at a reasonable price. 

The goat is scarcely known in Great Britain: in some 
counties it is forbidden to be reared. 


REMARKS. 


No well-informed reader is ignorant that En- 
gland has always entertained a kind of reverence 
for the sheep, and that Parliament, following the 
unenlightened ideas of the middle ages, has at- 
tended, not to multiplying or improving the breeds 
of this animal, but to forcing the consumption of 
its produce. Among other laws, one was passed 
in 1666, which was repealed in 1796, enacting 
that the dead should not be buried withdut being 
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shrouded in a certain quantity of cloth, under a 
penalty of 51. The sheep was even at that time 
looked upon as the foundation of the prosperity of 
the empire. The wool was used as money: for 
civil war, for foreign expeditions, or to ransom a 
monarch from captivity, the nobles exacted a cri- 
bute of woot from their vassals. 

Notwithstanding the modern establishment of the 
manufactures of cotton, silk, and linen, the present 
times, continually growing richer in experience, 
have not lessened the force of these primitive ideas, 
but rather elevated them, particularly since the 
peace, to a kind of enthusiasm, which a stranger 
might consider fanaticism, but which is only a re- 
turn to traditional truths, that were lost, and are 
now found again. 

In ancient times, the wealth of a bouitey was 
estimated by the number and quality of its sheep. 
Thus Hesiod, speaking of two rival brothers who 
were disputing for the paternal right, says, ‘‘ They 
fought for their sheep.”” Homer speaks of a vase 
worth twenty sheep, and of_a goblet of the value 
of twelve lambs. This animal answered for Grecian 
money, so that when speaking of a rich man it 
was customary to say, a man possessing many 
lambs. 

These ideas on wealth are so prevalent in Great 
Britain, that the breeding of other animals; as the 
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ox, the horse, and the pig, has become of secon- 
dary interest. Lord Somerville, one of the most 
eminent agriculturists, did not hesitate to assert, in 
the.House of Lords, that in estimating the wealth of 
Great Britain, its land, buildings, live stock, pub- 

’ li8 works and manufactures, the sheep forms one- 
third : in the first place, by the qualrty and quan- 
tity of its dung, which multiplies the productions 
of the vegetable kingdom; by its flesh, which 
serves for food; and lastly, by its wool, skin and 

. fat, which form the staple of the most important 
manufactures. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE OX. 


Unix the twelfth century the ox alone was used in Great 
Britain for agricultural purposes, but from that period to 
the present day the horse has been so generally substituted 
for that animal for ploughing and carting the produce of 
farms, that it is only in a few places of the poorest parts of 
Cumberland that teams of oxen are,to be seen. 

Wild oxen have been extinct in England for a cen- 
tury, and the English, having travelled in all parts of the 
world, have, either from motives of speculation or cu- 
riosity, imported bulls and cows of all the breeds on 
the globe. These have been so crossed amongst them- 
selves and the primitive breed, that the latter has nearly 
disappeared. Every county, and almost every farm. has 
adopted, according to the nature of the soil, various de- 
scriptions of horned cattle; at present they are all derived 

from one of the three following breeds,—long-horned, 
middle-horned and short-herned oxen. 

Middle-horned oxen are principally met with in the 
south of England, in the midland counties those with 
long horns, and short-horns in the north. These three 
breeds are however spread all over the kingdom, but the 
short-horned increases more rapidly than any other. 


MIDDLE-HORNED BREED OF OXEN. 


This animal probably approaches nearer than any other 
to the primitive breed. He is active, and willing to work, 
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which latter quality is now almost useless; he fattens 
easily, and the milk from the cows is remarkable for its 
abundance, but is of"inferior quality. 

Devonshixg has improved this breed more than any other 
county. Lord Somerville has bestowed considerable at- 
tention on the subject, and the Duke of Somerset, whose 
estates are not so well adapted for sheep, has made many 
expériments on the various breeds of horied cattle, and 
has finally fixed on this one. He has brought it nearly 
to perfection, and has always been very fastidious in the 
selection of his heifers and bulls, being unwilling to cross 
them with others.  . 

It has been urged that it was a mistake to cease work- 
ing these animals*, for that, when harnessed to an empty 
cart, they travel upwards of two miles per hour. For 
carting and*ploughing, four oxen will do the work of 
three horses. But butchers pay so good a price for them, 
when two or three years old, that they are generally 
sold{. In poor counties, where some are yet kept for agri- 
cultural purposes, they are first worked at two years of age, 
and fattened at five. 

Lord Sheffield has executed all his agricultural labour 
with oxen, and by applying himself to the improvement of 
this breed, he succeeded in obtaining oxen that walked as * 
fast as horses. He useg them from three to seven years 
old. They produce the finest leather in England. 

Lord Egremont employs them until eleven years old, 


{* The Devon cattle are the chief breed that are worked, and the 
practice has much increased of late years, especially in Norfolk, owing 
to the example of the Earl of Leicester.—Transx.] 

[+ These are North Devons : it is the South Devons that are worked. 
—Trans_.} * 
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and maintains that they work better the last four years 
than before. 

This breed are kind feeders. The Duke of Bedford, who 
has carried on all kinds of experiments with the view of 
benefiting his tenants, ascertained that in this respect it 
was superior to many others ; for at the expiration of thir- 
teen months he found that these oxen had gained, one with 
another, 391 lbs., and had consumed one-third less Yood 
than oxen of other breeds, which had gained 166 lbs. only. 

The heifers of this breed yield a larger profit to the 
breeder at the age of eighteen months, in proportion to the 
quantity of food consumed, than the oxen, and conse- 
quently they are more commonly fattened. The art of 
fattening these animals quickly consists in giving them 
suitable food, and in changing it frequently and judi- 
ciously. : 

If this breed is the best for fattening, it is not the most 
suitable for the dairy; however, George the Third, who 
was one of the best judges in England, preferred it before . 
all others. 

Lord Hampden has had cows which yielded, during se- 
veral years, ten pounds of butter and twelve pounds of 
cheese weekly in the best of;the season. 

- It is a pity not to make further experiments with a 
view to improve this breed, for the,milk, cheese and butter 
constitute an essential part of the income of a farm; they 
are not taken into account, because of their being made 
up of so many details, It would frequently be found that 
this animal would yield a larger profit than sheep, which 
are much more delicate, and cannot so well stand an ex- 
cess of cold, heat or damp. 

The art of rcaking cheese has only been studied recently: 
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some progress has been made. It is a complicated science ; 
a proportion of one-fourth more is obtained when the milk 
of various breeds of cows is mixed together than when 
used separately ; the cheese is better, and the produce of 
certain farms fetches a much higher price than that of 
others in the vicinity. The present proportions are one- 
third of cream to two-thirds of milk. 
Generally speaking, butter and cheese are better in 
" proportion as the land is less manured. The quality of a 
cheese is ascertained by stamping upon it: should it retain 
the marks of the feet, it is placed with the refuse. 


LONG-HORNED BREED OF OXEN. 


This breed is distinguished by the length of their horns, 
which bear no proportion to the height of the animal, 
Formerly thay grew in such a manner as to threaten in- 
jury to the eyes, nostrils or mouth, and sometimes pre- 
vented the beasts from eating. Before the ameliorations 
effected by Mr. Bakewell, it was regarded as the best 
breed for badly cultivated land, because it can exist upon 
the worst description of food, yields a considerable quan- 
tity of good milk, and soon fattens when driven to better 
pasture. . 

Mr, Bakewell travelled through all parts of England, 
and studied all the various breeds of animals. “He sought 
out those best adapted for consuming the produce of his 
farm, so as to be paid the largest possible profit for what 
the beasts consumed, by their produce in milk, meat, fat 
and hide. He gave the preference to the long-horned 
breed. 

This agriculturist, who was born in 1725, has not writ- 
ten upon agriculture, and consequently thes principles on 
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which he went have not been accurately defined. It is, 
however, known that he abandoned the plan, till his time 
in use, of improving the breeds by other bulls, contenting 
himself with selecting from amongst the best-made animals, 
-possessing the least quantity of offal and the smallest bone, 
such as were quick feeders and had abundance of flesh. 
Fle thus in a manner created a breed very well adapted for 
the country, atid which did not degenerate like thosepre- 
viously obtained by crossing with strange bulls. ; 

The change which he thus effected was very great, with 
respect to the quantity of flesh given by young animals. 
He did not, however, take equal pains to obtain a large 
supply of milk, butter and cheese ; but he realized his ob- 
ject, of obtaining large prices for the produce of his farm, 
The Irish speak with enthusiasm of the improvements 
produced by Mr. Bakewell’s stock, because, cs their farms 
were not in a high state of cultivation, the breed in ques- 
tion was very well adapted for them. 

At the end of some years his stock had no rivals in 
beauty, and, in proportion to the size of the animals, con- 
sumed but little food. 

Mr. Bakewell established the custom of letting bulls for 
the season, similar to letting rams, and found great ad- 
vantages to arise therefrom. From 10/. to 63/. is paid for 
the use of a bull for the season. _Mr. Fowler bought Mr. 
Bakewell’s stock, and continued to improve it. The Earl 
of Leicester paid 10/. 10s. for every female calf of this 
breed. When Mr. Fowler died, his bulls and cows were 
sold at from 100/. to 210/. each. There are large books 
now published giving the genealogy of every bull. 

This breed has rather degenerated than improved since 
Mr. Fowler’sdleath. It is very virorous. and the bulls are 
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available until twelve to fifteen years of age, whilst those 
of other breeds are oply used till nine or ten. 

It is very apt for fattening, active and strong for la- 
bour, but the shape of its horns is inconvenient. 

For dairy purposes it is useless, and Mr. Bakewell’s 
opponents reproach him for having produced meat with so 
littlg taste and so large a proportion of inferior fat. 


SHORT-HORNED AND POLLED BREEDS. 


This breed, which has been very recently improved, 
combines all those qualities which are interesting to agri- 
culturists, and which the latter imagined were incom- 
patible, The symmetry of their form and beauty of their 
colours have rendered them objects of public curiosity ; 
their early maturity, their aptitude to fatten, the enormous 
quantity of milk produced,—all these qualities have cost 
those who have introduced this new breed enormous sums 
of money. These improvements are particularly due to 
Mr. Berry and Mr. Colling. 

It is customary to hire the bulls of this breed, as well 
as the others. Lord Spencer rears a great many for this 
purpose. Large books are printed giving the genealogy 
-of all the bulls and cows. The finest animals gre bred by 
a bull called ‘ Hubback, which was sold for 20001. At 
ten years old he weighed 3787 lbs. : 

The mode of feeding with the view of improving the 
breed is the same as that adopted by Mr. Bakewell. The 
best-formed animals have always been selected, and they 
have never been crossed with any that have had horns. 

When Mr. Colling withdrew from business,,in 1810, his 
stock were sold at the following prices:— * 
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» £ 
- Seventeencows . . . . . . . 2803 
Eleven bulls . . 2 2 1% . . 2362 
Seven bull-calves, under one year . 687 
Five cow-calves, ditto . . . . . 321 
Seven heifers. . . . . 2... 942 


But his brother sold his stock in 1818 at’a much higher 
price. Since this period there has been so great a de- 
mand for animals of this breed, for the United States of 
America and for the Continent, that those of pure blood 
are now much enhanced in value. 

The shape of this breed is massive, the limbs are short, 
and the body so near the earth that the udder of the fe- 
male frequently touches the ground. The carease is very 
large, and furnished with delicate meat, well mixed with 
fat; the bones and offal form but a small proportion. The 
skin is very soft, and provided with fine hair. 

The only objection which can be urged against this 
breed is, that it is incapable of working, and travels with 
difficulty. 

The principal distinguishing feature of this breed. is its 
quick growth, so that the animal is fit for the butcher 
before it is two years old; and if the price does not suit 

“ the views ef the breeder, it is the only. breed which con- 
tinues to grow until it is two years and a half old. 

Mr. Arrowsmith calculates that a one-year old beast 
gains two pounds and a quarter per day during the whole 
of the second year. Mr. W. Daniel calculated that, during 
the 140 days following the first year, the animal gains 
three pounds and a half per day. Lord Yarborough sue- 
ceeded in ceusing this animal to yield a quantity of flesh, 
which may be’ regarded as capital, while the milk may be | 
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considered as interest 3 so that the sale -of the animal 
creates a competition between the dairy-keeper, the feeder 
and the butcher, and the farmer can always sell to a profit 
to one or other of these. 

Mr. Walton has caleulated that, with ordinary” pastu- 
rage, he collected 370 lbs. of butter from each cow in 224 
days. 

The quality of the milk tends also to Yecommend this 
animal, It is not so unfavourable for feeding purposes 
as might be supposed from its thinness ; ad, uniting as it 
does all good qualities, it carries away the prize from all 
agricultural societies. .The farms of Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl 
_ Spencer and the Earl of Leicester produce the most perfect 
* animals. . 


As to the number of horned cattle fed in Great Britain, 
witnesses and authors speak in the vaguest manner. They 
agreg, however, in stating that the number of animals 
killed in London is about the tenth part of the whole 
number killed in Great Britain: this number in 1800 was 
120,000—in 1835 it was 165,000. 

The farmers now sell thein cattle to the butcher from 
eighteen months to two years and a half or threg years old. 
The same number of animals now produce much more meat 
than formerly, because they are killed much younger. 

Poultry and pigs are not of the same importance in 
Great Britain as upon the Continent. 
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REMARKS. ~ 


The further these inquiries proceed, the more 
will the reader be convinced of the difficulties and 
complications which this new system of agriculture 
presents. Art directs nature, and develops ite re- 
sources ; on the continent, nature still acts almost 
- singly. 

In its infancy, agriculture possessed the ox alone 
for the purposes of labour; -but the horse was 
soon preferred, because, independent of his speed 
and strength, he is as useful as the ox for hus- 
bandry, and more handy for carting. The former, 
however, only occupies certain seasons of the year, 
whereas the latter is every-day work. 

From the time that the ox was reared for, the 
purpose of food alone, those breeds only have been 
esteemed which grow and fatten the quickest. A 
new science was necessary, for the natural breeds 
_ did not answer these demands; and fresh capital 
was requisite, to substitute, for the eight or nine 
millions of oxen which Great Britain possessed, an 
equal number of the improved breeds. 

An agriculturist who farms less than fifty acres 
of land, either as proprietor or tenant, has ‘not 
the means of acquiring this science ; and even 
should he attain it, he will want capital. The pro- 
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prietor of more than 1000 acres, or rather the 
whole body of such proprietors, are alone enabled 
to advance this science, and work it out in prac- 
tice, by making at their risk and cost all the neces- 
sary experiments upon the cultivation of land and 
thre rearing of animals. 

Bhus every landed proprietor wilk use all his 
efforts to make his esiate as valuable in all respects 
as that of his colleagues, for to the estate are at- 
tached rank and hereditary power, and consequently 
his vanity and glory. 3 

Great Britain alone, then, has discovered within 
the last fifty years new breeds, and substituted 
them for the primitive ones, because that is the 
only country possessing such a body of landed 
proprietors. Other European states remain behind 
in this respect, and even become tributary to her, 
while, on the contrary, they have been for the last 
twenty-five years exempt from the tribute which 
they paid for the products of her manufactures ; 
for both Germany and France have manufactures 
of cotton and iron equal to those of EngTand, and 
excel the latter*in those of silk, linen and wool. 
What occasions this difference? The reason is, 
that on the continent manufactures are in the 
‘hands of a class of society ranking among the first 
in point of science and capital, and that agricul- 
ture is not in the hands of such a class, * 

VOL. IL P 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE HORSE. 


Tur love of the English nation for horses has originated 
in the facilityewhich exists of rearing them in a highly 
favourable climate, and of making use of them in a coun- 
try destitute of steep hills. 

The beauty of the English breeds is so well known in 
Europe, that the exportation of horses is very great. The 
English themselves export many to the forty-two colonies 
which they possess, and to the East Indies for the use of 
their army. 


THE RACE-HORSE, OR THOROUGH-BRED HORSE, 


Lords Grosvenor and Egremont have, from father to son, 
formed this breed from foreign blood, with very few excep- 
tions. A book, looked upon as classical, traces their gene- 
alogy from Arabian, Barbary and Turkish horses. These 
different breeds, crossed, have produced the race-horse, 
which for swiftness far excels those from which it has 
sprung. ‘shis animal attained its present state of perfec- 
tion nearly a century ago, since’which its good qualities 
have only been maintained. 

The most extraordinary animal which has appeared is 
Eclipse, born in 1764. He was a grandson of Darley, 
an Arabian, which died in 1753 at the age of twenty- 
nine, and which has been only surpassed by Eclipse. 
This horse ran for the first time in 1769, and ‘during 
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eighteen mofiths he beat all other racers. At the end of 
that-time no horses were to be found to run against him, 
and in October 1770dhe won the Newmarket prize by walk- 
ing over the course. He was then sold for 20,0007. to a 
company, who kept him as a stallion. He was the father of 
334 race-horses, which won upwards of 160,000/. for their 
owners. He died in 1789, when twenty-five years old. 

Qne of his descendants, King Herod, was even more 
prolific, for he was the sire of 497 horses, who won up- 
wards of 200,000/. in prizes at races. 


THE HUNTER. 


The Hunter, which is the second quality of horse in En- 
gland, is bred from half-blood mares and thorough-bred 
sires: he should have from three-fourths to seven-eighths 
pure blood. , He is taller than the race-horse, and has 
improved in the same proportion as the agriculture of the 
country, possessing much more speed than he did for- 
merly, and beats all that was then known. 

" Hé is stouter than the race-horse. His work is of so fa- 
tiguing a nature, and he has so much ground to go over, 
that should he have the slightest defect, he is employed 
for other purposes. He should not be hunted more than 
thirty days during the season, of four or five months : 
he is however sometimes hunted three times a week, and 
the Duke of Richmond has hunted a horse seventy-five 
days during the season. 

Those who breed this description of horse are in the 
habit of attaching great mystery to, it, like those who 
breed the race-horse. A great deal of good raw food is 
given to them, and, in order to remove all superfluous 
flesh and fat, and to give them good wind without dimi- 
. P2 
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nishing their strength, the quantity of exercise and medi- 
cine is augmented daily. Nevertheless, some horses, with- 
out this care, have distanced all others, and endured very 
well bad food and weather. 

During six months of the year, this horse is made use 
of for the saddle, or is turned out to graze. If he hears 
the stirring sounds of the chase, nothing can restrain him, 
such is the pleasure he takes in the pursuit: he is, full 
of fire and courage. 

There are few agriculturists who do not indulge in’ 
hunting. 

Irish hunters are not equal to the English as regards 
quality, but they have no rivals in leaping: they jean 
precisely like deer. 


THE CARRIAGE-HORSE, 


This breed has improved more in appearance and quality 
than all the other breeds during the last fifty years. It is 
supposed that this horse is three times faster than he was, 
and much stronger. The best are bred in Yorkshire and 
Durham: they spring from hunters. Their appearance is 
very noble; but so much attention has been paid to in- 
creasing their speed, that they-have been rendered less 
_ generally useful. Some persons prefer many continental 
breeds of varriage-horses, 


cy 


THE SADDLE-HORSE. 


This description of horse is used by citizens for riding 
or travelling, and by farmers for inspecting their farms and 
going to fairs. He is consequently inferior in breed to the 
hunter. He does not require the same care, and can 
endure double the labour. He is given but little rest. He 
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shoyld be partly thorough-bred, according to the nature 
of the country and the work which he is required to do. 
He should not be “made to travel more than eight miles 
an hour, and in a long journey not more than six. He is 
as useful during night as day, and is able to’find the road 
when the horseman has lost it: of all breeds, he is the 


best companion to man. 
° . 


THE WAGGON-HORSE. 


This horse is but little used in England, for as the coun- 
try is so much intersected by canals, there are compara- 
tively few waggons, 

He is bred from Norman stallions and Suffolk mares. 
At the mere sign of the whip he rushes forward, and 
would die sooner than yield. As the breed is daily in less 
demand, it has been less taken care of, and is not what it 
was formerly. 

There is another breed of black horses, of an enormous 
size.* They cannot travel faster than two miles and a 
. quarter per hour. They are used in London for carting 
beer and coals. It is, however, more the vanity of the 
brewers and coal-merchants which has led to their adop- 
tion than their usefulness, for they cannot go through 
hard and long-continued work, and they cons#me a pro-* 
digious quantity: of, hay wnd oats. They have been lately 
crossed with a Flemish breed with success. 


THE CAVALRY HORSE. 


These are the black horses: of which we have just 
spoken, that were formerly crossed with race-horses to 
obtain ‘black horses for the cavalry. But these has been 

| a great change of late in the cavalry : activity and light- 
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are obtained by crossing thorough-bred horses with difer- 
ent breeds. Inconvenience is found dn carrying this too 
far, as these horses should not be too ardent. 


THE PONEY. 


This is a breed of small horses which come from the 
south of Scotland. This horse is perfect as regards the 
elegance of his Shape; his motions are gentle and easy, he 
is sure-footed and never fatigued. There are some extraor- 
dinary instances of the length of journeys they can make. 
The number of these animals is decreasing daily. 





The following details, taken from the official returns 
published by Government, show the number of horses for 
which duty was paid in Great Britain in 1830. 


1. Pleasure horses for the saddle and harness. 
Number in 1830. 


127,050 horses kept by persons having 1 a 
30,909 _,, s Go 8 
10,939 4, Py ” 8 
5998, 3 “y 4 
3,117, 2° » 5 
2,256 2 cod 27 6 
2,263 —y, $5 9 7 and 8 
702s; 2 oan 9 
1,335, 0 ” 10 to 12 
624, ” » 13 to 16 
34 2? c 22 17 
162 » 2 2 18 
i 73 2 oo 2” 19 © 
1214 -,, 7 7 20 and above.’ 





186,676 
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2. Other saddle or draught horses.—(Number in 1830.) 
: 1,934 horses for hire. 
929 thorough-bred. © 
23,380 horses under thirteen hands. 
1,518 kept by. bailiffs and stewards. 
3,414 kept by butchers. 
1,106 kept by butchers having two. 
32,281 saddle-horses, &c. * 





3. Horses employed for carts, waggons, &c. 
120,396 horses employed for carts, waggons, and. hack- 
ney-coaches. 
4. Horses employed for agriculture, posting, &c., paying 
no direct duty.—(This refers to the year 1828.) _ 
516,277 horses employed for agriculture alone. 
11,534 horsgs occasionally hired for agriculture. 
7,311 mares, exclusively for breeding. 
26,188 farm-horses, occasionally employed as carriage- 
horses, 
43,983 horses of farms, the rent of which is under 200/. per 
annum, and sometimes used for the saddle. 
152 horses ridden by waggoners, 
5,083 horses employed for carting wood, coal, &c., va- 
lued under 4/. 
31,499 horses not yet broken in. 
17,110 post-horses. ~* 
16,712 coach-horses. 
9,905 horses on sale belonging to horse-dealers. 
7,302 horses belonging to poor persons. 
145 horses belonging to rectors, curates, &c., whose 
livings are under 100/. per annum. 
20,253 horses belonging to militia and yeorgattry. 
+ 713,454 
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Ist.—186,676 pleasure horses for the saddle or harness. 
2nd.—-32,281 other horses for saddle or draught. 
3rd.—120,396 cart-horses, &c. 
4th.—713,454 horses employed in agriculture, posting, &c. 


1,052,807 horses, not including cavalry horses and 
+ colts. : 


The mule and the ass are scarce in Great Britain. 





REMARKS. 


This animal constitutes two classes ione is of 
primary importance, being employed in agriculture 
and transport ; the other is a luxury, which could 
be dispensed with. The increase in the number of 
the latter class is therefore a criterion for judging ; 
of the increase of wealth in the country. 

But as the taxes have been successively dimi- 
nished, and finally remitted upon certain descrip- 
tions ofshorses, we do not find any returns in the 
official documents of the positive: increase of their 
number, and we have only been able to give tables 
referring to a distant period. The only means 
which we have of forming a judgement upon this 
point, is to give a table of the number of carriages 
which have always paid tax ; observing, -at the 
same time, that carriages, besides those for hire, - 
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which cost less than 210. » pay no tax, nor do cars 
or other carts, hung or not, and these consequently 


are not included in the following returns. 


cial statement of the number of Carriages on springs 
<a 
paying duty in Great Britain in 1820 and 1835. 


Four-wheeled Carriages. ° 








_ +1820, 1836, 
Carriages drawn by two horses. 17,341 26,469 
Carriages forhire. . . . . 344 725 
Post-chaises . . . ee ee 5,064 7,014 
‘Public coaches. . 2... . 1,654 _ 
Carriages drawn by one horse. . — 17,815 
Carriages drawn by a poney, ings &e. 142 1,064 
Ordinary warriages .. Sig _ 457 
Total . 24,545 53,544 

. Two-wheeled Carriages, — 

Cabriolets drawn by one horse . 29,221 45,875 
Carriages drawn by two horses . 700 153 
Carriages for hire. . . . —_— 3,605 
Ordinary carriages 2 2°... — 1,059 
.. Total . 29,921 50,692 

Total of fourtwheeléd carriages 24,545 53,544 
Total of carriages . . 54,466 104,236 








From 1820 to 1835 the population increased in 
the proportion of 100 to 123, and it appears that 
the number of carriages used for pleasure was 
doubled. But luxury can only incre&se when the 
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wants of life are perfectly satisfied. There-are 
undoubtedly great inequalities among families as 
among countries. 

The Parliamentary inquiries have already exhi- 
hibited the state of Ireland—they will soon show 
the condition of certain classes of the people eta- 
ployed in manufactures ; and the governments of 
Europe will see with some satisfaction that nothing 
so bad exists among them. But these latter classes 
compose but a very small fraction of the popula- 
tion of Great Britain, and in England, as well as 
in Ireland, the general attention is fixed upon the 
evil, and seeks for a remedy ; the progress of it is 
already arrested. : 

Is this the case in the other European monar- 
chies? Not only they do not seek to remedy their 
evils, but they are even ignorant of the existence 
of them, and do not perceive that they are becom- 
ing weaker every year, whilst as a whole Great 
Britain is yearly acquiring gigantic power. Let 
these powers, then, studiously endeavour to ascer- 
tain their actual condition, and with still more care 
even the condition to which they are tending ! 
for society is never stationary—it either acquires 
strength or loses it. , 
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CHAPTER XII. 


* VEGETABLE KINGDOM.—PRODUCE OF GRAIN, 


° a ° Bushels. 
Brprorpsuire.—Mr. Bennett estimates that 


the produce of clay-lands bearing wheat ave- 

rages annually per acre. . . . . - . + 18 

Oflight ditto. 2... 1 2 ee « . 25 
BucxineuamsuiRrE.—Mr. Brickwell soGthata 

the average produce of an acre of wheat, 

taking the good and bad land together, is . -20 to 24 
Cameripcesnine.—Mr. Thurnall estimates 

the produce of his county to be, wheat . . 25 

Ofbarley . . 2. 1 + se ee ees 36 
Essrx.—Mr. Babbs estimates the produce of 

whtat at 2 6. 6 1 6 ee eee ee 8M 

Ofbarley . 2. - ee ee ee ee 86 
Another witness, in the same county, estimates 

the produce of wheat to be much more per 

acre ; for on clay-lands he computes it tobe 24 tg 30 
GuAMORGANSHIRE.—Mr. David calculates that + : 

the produce of wheat per acreis . . . . 22 

Ofbarley . . . . - + . » « 40 
GLovucesrersHine.—Mr. Giowtier Sadsrintes 

that the produce of wheat on the worst de- 

scription of landis . . . . . - + + + 22 

And on the best ditto . . . . . . . . 30 
Hampshire.—Mr. Stares conceives that thee 
. produce is at present considerably above. . 21 

° 
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Hervrrorpsnire.—Mr. Morton calculates the 
average produce of wheat per acre in his 
county tobe. . . . Bod ioe, 

Lancasuing.—Mr. Hall’s calculation is, wheat 
Barley. 2... LL, je 

Leicestersuire.—Mr. Ellis considers it a 
good wheat harvest when he reaps upon a 
middling soli. 2... 

Andbarley 2...) 

Lincounsuire.—Mr, Tles states that the ave- 
rage produce of wheat per acre from drained 
landis. . eT 
And from bad land above. . . . , on 
In the same county Mr. Atkinson estimates the 
average produce of all descriptions of land at 

Suropsutre.—Mr. Bickerton’s estimate is." , 
And during the last three years. . . . 

Somersersuirz.—Mr. Hancock states that 
the average annual produce per acre in his 
county does not exceed . . , & ie % 
Because the fields are enclosed with lofty 
hedges and apple-trees, 

Surroix.—Mr. Cooper, taking the average 
produce. of the county for ten years, estimates 
Habe ee ca sie cs us ents 
And for barley . 2 . . , Eee vg 

Surrey.—Mr. Smallpiece conceives an average 
harvesttobe. 2... 2. , 

Sussex.—Mr. Ellman estimates 
produce per acre on good land at 
Andonelay-land . . . . . , »« 

The same land yielded in 1835 . 


the average 


[Boor 11. 


Bushels, 


20 to 22 
25 
40 fo 45 


seo" 
50 to 51 


28 to 30 
20 
28 to 30 


20 to 25 
28 


25 


26 
28 


28 
33 


20 
30. 
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Bushets. 


Mr. Goodnfin calculates the average tobe . 33 

Mt. Hulland. 2... . se 28 
Yorxsumez.—Mr. Howard. . soy 20 
Ayrsuire.—Mr. Brown states that the best 

land is alone’ cropped with wheat, and that 

the average produce per acreis. . . 29 
Happinetonsurre.—Mr. Hope states that the 

average produce of land under wheat i is.per 


acre. , rs!) 

And for tani re <p “Gee &, He 4 38 to 40 
Tn the same county Mr. Brodie estimates it at 29 

And for barley . . . . 45 


Dumrrizs-snire.—Mr. Church iakes that ‘the 
- average produce of Jand under wheat is per 
freee, ote Ree ake 8 EO 





Mr. Ellman caleulates that every acre in England yields— 
Under wheat. . . . . . . 24 bushels 

» barley. . . 2. . 2. 33 a 

» oats . 2... - 400 4 

He states that, owing to the sa eaatan of new machines, 
seed is sown much less thickly than formerly, and that 
on the average the quantity of wheat sown per acre is not 
more than two bushels. He travels constantly in Ein- | 
gland, and he calculates that 6,000,000 acres ac annually” 
under wheat; that each*acre that formerly yielded only 
twenty bushels now yields twenty-four, which will make the 
produce of wheat in England alone 144,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. James Scott, who has been a corn-factor at Liver- 
pool for the last forty years, states that Liverpool has im- 
ported during the last three years a much smaller quantity 
of wheat and barley than formerly, because HAgland pro- 
+ duces much more ; that formerly the wheat imported from 


° 
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the banks of the Vistula and the Elbe was “ar better than 
the English wheat, but that the latter has improved so 
much, that if any difference in quality exists, it is rather in 
favour of the English, because water-carriage is unfavour- 
able to grain ; so that there is nothing to be gained by im- 
porting from the continent, should the laws even permit it. 

He remarks, that the number of good harvest years is 
becoming greater, and that the acre yields more. % 

Mr. Pooly, an inspector of corn at Ipswich, states that 
the quality of wheat is improving in his district. It is 
customary to separate the wheat into three classes. For- 
merly there was a third of each quality ; and at present 
three-fourths of the whole are of the first quality, and the 
other quarter of the second and third. 

A crop of white wheat is much more precarious than red, 
but being infinitely better, is more largely cultivated now 
than formerly. 

The quantities of wheat, according to this witness, have 
increased considerably. In 1829, 351 »200 bushels were 
sold in Ipswich market, and since that period the average 
quantity has been above 459,200 bushels. He states that 
there Mee never been an’error of 9,000 bushels in the re- 
turns of sales. . 

Messrs. Babbs, Bowyer, Morton, and a number of other 
witnesses;\.tate that the quality of wheat is improving ; and 
that instead of weighing 62 lbs.’to 634bs.* per bushel, it 
now weighs 74\bs. to 80Ibs., and yields more flour and 
less chaff than formerly. 


[* The increase is more probably from 56 Ibs. to 63 Ibs, per bushel : 
this is, however, not so much owing to the improvement of the grain 
as the increased size of the bushel 3—-viz. from the Winchester bushel 
of 2150°42 clibig inches to the imperial of 2218-19 cubic iaches.— 
Transu.] ~ 
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> Mr. Sandet&, corn-factor.in Liverpool, states that the 
opinéon generally entertained of the average produce of 
wheat per acre being twenty bushels is quite erroneous. 
The produce is from thirty to thirty-three bushels; and 
as he travels constantly for information, he apprehends 
that he has better opportunities of acquirmg it on this 
poipt than the farmers. He has also acted, together with 
Mr. Hodgson, as a Commissioner appointed hy Government 
to inquire into this question, and without taking into ac- 
count the grain of inferior quality, they found the average 
produce to be thirty-two bushels. 

He was asked, how the Commissioners were enabled to 
ascertain that the average crop was thirty-two bushels. 
He replied, that a machine was used capable of em- 
bracing a certain space; that the corn was cut, threshed, 
weighed and measured, the stalks and grain counted and 
weighed, and this operation was repeated many hundred 
times over a great extent of country, and that by these 
means indisputable results were arrived at, which enabled 
them Yo judge of the quantity of the crops. 

The Commissioners approved so highly of this plan, that 
they continue to repeat it yearly on their own accoynt, in 
every county, by means gf agents, who calculate ‘the quan- 
tity. of land under wheat, and transmit them an account 
thereof, as well as the produce of the crops. ‘They can 
thus speculate in wheat ‘with considerable prospect of 
success. By this means they foresaw the increase in the 
price of wheat in 1835, because the quantity of land under 
whedt was 11 per cent. less than the preceding year. The 
witness was also able to state, as a result of all his in- 
quiries, that the average quantity of seed per acre is under 
one buslfel and a quarter, whatever farmers mpy*have said 
on this“subject. 
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As to the quantity of wheat grown in, England, he is 
confident that a prodigious increase has taken place within 
the last ten years. The quality has- improved, it weighs 
more, and yields more flour. He is particularly well ac- 
quainted with Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicester- 
shire, and he’ states, that in an area of ten miles by four 
round Boston, ten times more wheat is now grown than 
was reaped twenty years ago, and this upon lands which 
were regarded as incapable of producing anything; that 
in all parts of the kingdom wheat is so abundant and cheap 
that all descriptions of live stock are fed upon it, because 
wheat has been substituted for oats. 

The witness, with many others, conceives that the far- 
mers have given too moderate an estimate of the amount of 
their produce, from the fear of their landlords availing 
themselves of their statements to raise their-rents. 


REMARKS. 


The facts established by so many witnesses in this 
chapter are but consequences of those developed 
in the faree preceding chapters. To recapitulate : 
the breeding of cattle fertilfzes the land, the culti- 
vation of the vegetable kingdom makes this fer- 
tility available. If, then, we see that the number 
of cattle has inereased and their quality has im- 
proved, we may conclude that the land has acquired 
greater fertility, and has produced a larger quantity 
and a better description of wheat. 


Ps 
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The art of ‘agriculture consists, then, in cultiva- 
ting Brain, vegetables and fruits only in proportion 
to the quality and number of the cattle which have 
been bred, or are being bred. Large landowners 
are alone able to establish this proportion. 

The Agricultural Society of Paris, in a report 
which it made some time ago, expresses much 
astonishment that wheat in France, which formerly 
yielded in the proportion of ten to one, at present 
only yields in the proportion of four. But who- 
ever analyses the seience of agriculture will be 
astonished that men so clever should not fore- 
see such a result. For the clergy and the nobility, 
great landed proprietors rearing cattle, might know 
‘what the soil can yield in the vegetable kingdom, 
without its ceasing to yield the proportion of ten 
to ong. But when the land was divided among 
a great number of peasants, without either skill, 
capital, or sufficient ground requisite to breed cattle, 
these new proprietors only cultivated what it was 
in their power to cultivate they could not form 
any estimate regarding fertility, and the” wheat 
ceased to produce‘more than four to one. 

According to-the evidence of Messrs. Sanders and 
Hodgson, official and impartial witnesses, founded 
upon repeated experiments made during many 
years, the average produce of wheat in Great Bri- 
tain is sixteen times the quantity sown, and this in 

VOL.41. a 
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a country five degrees more north than the centre 
of France, where the average produce is, as we have 
stated, but four times the quantity sown. If we 
calculate the profit to the farmers in the two coun- . 
tries, we shall find that in Great Britain it is six- 
teen bushels for every bushel sown, while in France 
it is only one bushel. In fact, for each bushel of 
wheat that is sown, it is necessary to add to its value 
the value of two bushels for farm-rent, taxes, and the 
various expenditure which its cultivation requires. 
Three bushels must therefore be deducted from six- 
teen bushels produced in Great Britain and from- 
four bushels in France. 

We cannot hold out to those inhahitants of the 
continent of Europe who love their country the con- 
solation that Great Britain has attained its maxi- 
mum of wealth, for Providence places no limits to 
her gifts to man, when he is willing to submit to 
the conditions which she has imposed for their 
attainment. These conditions, in order that the 
land may yield more and more, are, that the strict- 
est hierarchy and the most absolute subordination 
shall exist among the agricultural classes ; and with 
the discipline which has been established with pro- 
perty as well as the cultivation of land, we venture 
to assert that the English monarchy may yet qua- 
druple, and even increase tenfold, that wealth which 
already threatens the liberty of Europe. > 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


IMPORTATION OF WHEAT. 


In cchsequence of the evidence of several fatmers, stating 
that the importation of wheat had injured agriculture, the 
Committee were desirous of knowing the amount of the 
importation. 

Mr. Sanders says, that during late years, speculators 
who have attempted to raise or diminish the price of 
wheat have been ridiculed, for the crops have been so 
abundant that this article cannot be controlled. The im- 
ports and expotts are even of slight importance in varying 
the prices. From 1800 to 1809 the importation of foreign 
wheat, deducting that from Ireland and the exportation, 
was only 2,510,000 bushels, and since that period it has 
diminished, although the population of Great Britain has 
considerably increased. The years 1828—1831, when the 
crops were very bad, must however be excepted. Besides, 
every county should have a conSiderable trade in corn.to 
enable it to change its sceds. 

Mr. Hodgson, corn-factwr, states, that when the crops 
fail, a resource is always at hand by importing from the 
Baltic, but that what is imported is little compared 
to the annual consumption; in France it is scarce and 
dear. : 

Mr. Stury, corn-factor, adds, that Spain exports wheat 
of the first quality, but that the mountains overewhich it 

Q2 
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has to be brought, in order to ship it, patider it very dear ; 
and that the Baltic alone can furnish certain quantities, 
which however is closed six mogths ofthe year. 

Mr. Jacob states, that all the wheat imported into En- 
gland comes from the north of Europe, and the greatest 
quantity by the Vistula; that in these countries the same 
quantity-of wheat is not now cultivated as formerly, as the 
population live on rye, and the wealthy classes aloné con- 
sume wheat. : 

Mr. Ellman states, that all the farmers would be ruined. 
if the law relative to the importation of foreign corn was 
repealed, and that he was the individual who proposed to 
the ministers the law which established a duty on imports 
greater as the wheat is cheaper in the country. 

The farmers, in general, say that they are very uneasy 
when they see the laws relating to the ‘importation of 
corn meddled with. 

Mr. Sanders would like to see the law modified in such 
a manner, that those exporting wheat when the prises are 
low might thus acquire the right of importing the same 
quantity when the prices are high. He says, that enor- 
mous quantities would be exported in the first case, and 
that individually he should be indifferent to losing five 
or ten ¢,er cent., because he should hope that the right 
which he should acquire of ‘porting when the prices 
were high would more than compensate him for his loss. 

e maintains that this measure would prevent a too low 
price on the one hand, and a too high price on the other ; 
that the existing Thw prevents the prices rising too high, 
but does not prevent their falling too low. 

Mr. Sturge, with other witnesses, would wish to see the 
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corn-trade free. He believes that the imports from all 
parts of the world into England on the average would not 
exceed 2,659,500 busRels, and that the exports would per- 
haps exceed this, because the nations who might want 
wheat would know that there was a permanent depét in 
England, and that 2,659,500 bushels would after. all form 
but’ the thirtieth or fortieth part of the produce of that 
courftry. : 

The Chairman of the Committce replied to those wit- 
nesses who were desirous of a free trade, by asking them if 
they were aware of the measures taken by the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia when England was in 
want of wheat, as in 1800, 1801, 1817, 1818, 1825, 1829 
and 1830; and on their answering in the negative, an 
extract from the King of Prussia’s orders was read to 
them, in which he declares that he will take off the new 
duty which he imposed upon the export of corn when the 
large quantity which the English bought in Prussia was 
shipped and the duty paid ; that as the English only bought 
the best corn, he was more inclined to increase this duty 
than to diminish it, and that he would lower it when the 
price of corn was lowered in England. 

The Chairman remarked, that, for the profits that 
should accrue to the merchants of Liverpool, 4he vital 
principle of England cannot be abandoned, which consists 
in being independent of Europe for food, and that it would 
be very dangerous to throw the English farmers into spe- 
culations which cause the price of corn to vary. That, 
besides, English speculators do not speculate in the corn 
of the country while they are exposed to unforeseen im- 
portations ; that in 1831, the old speculators, who by their 
capital sustained the farmers by buying their produce, lost 
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3,000,000/., and since that period the farmers have been 
only able to sell in proportion to the consumption; that 
having all occasion to sell together, the prices fell to a rate 
ruinous for the producer. The table of imports justifies 
the apprehensions of the farmers and speculators lest the 
corn-lawe should be interfered with, since from one year 
to another there is an excess or diminution of some mil- 
lions of bushels in the imports ; and, if it is of little moment 
for the total supply, it is a great deal in imagination, be- 
cause the wheat imported is all from the same place. 


Table of the total quantity of wheat and wheat-flour ex- 
ported from and imported into Great Britain from all 
parts of the world, including Ireland. 



































Years. Imports, | Excess of Imports. | Excess of Exports. 
Quarters, Quarters. Quarters, 

« | 1740 5,469 48,992 
174} 7,540 37,877 
1742 1 295,697. 
17438 3 375,976 | 
1744 2 234,972 

©1745 6 325,334 
WG | snes 131,105 
WAT | sas cdzes 270,491 
1748, 6 545,234 
1749 382 630,625 
1750 280 950,203 
1751 a 662,954 
#552 ee 430,117 
1753 300,754 
1754 | 356,580 
1755 237,466 
1756 2 102,747 
1757 | 141,562 130,017 : 

1758 | 20,353 11,119 Soatiee 
1759 162 iiedivenies 227,479 
— - 

! Total .:.... 141,136 6,168,833 
i Deduct ...... 141,136 
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Years. 


Excess of Exports. 





1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1764 
1765 
1766 
1767 
1768 
1769 


104,547 
11,020 
497,905 
349,268 
4,378 











"492,834 
341,835 





Quarters. 
393,611 
441,956 
295,329 
429,466 
396,856 

62,579 
153,919 











834,669 


Deduct ..... 


2,219,230 
834,669 
T,384,561 


Excess of exports (deducting imports) from 



































1760 to 1769 (annual AVCTAQC) ceeeeeeeseee 138,456 
1770 34 - 75,415 
wi 2,510 : 7,579 

- 19772 25,474 18,515 eseseconene 
1773 56,857 49,220 

1774 | 289,149 273,221 
17759 | 560,988 ” te 
1776 20,578 190,086 
1777, | 238,823 | 145,637 | seerreeree 
1778 | 106,394 34,676 
1779 5,039 217,222 

Total ...... 956,544 524,978 
Deduct ...... 524,978 
431,566 


Excess of imports (exports deducted) from 























1770 to 1779 (annual average) .....-+1eeer 43,156 
1780 3,915 220,144 
1781 159,866 seeeenanenee 
1782 80,695 
1783 584,183 
1784 | 216,947 +, 

1785 1163863 
1786 51,463 
1787 59,339 
1788 | 148,710 
1789 112,656 
Total ...... 782,483 *° 548,981 
Deduct ... 548,981 
B33,502 
Excess of imports (deducting exports) from 
1780 to 1789 (annual average) « 29350 
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” Years, f Imports. | Excess of Imports. | Excess of Exports, 
Quarters. 
1790 | 222,557 
1791 469,056 ae ‘ 
1792 22/417 277,861 
1793 490,398 
1794 827,902 
1795 313,793 
1796 879,200 | 
1797 461,767 
1798 396,721 
1799 | 463,185 
Total ...... 3,493,957 277,861 
Deduct ... 277,861 
3,216,096 
Excess of imports (deducting exports) from 
1790 to 1799 (annual average) ......., gee 821,609 
1800 | 1,264,520 | 1,242,507 
1801 1,424,765 1,396,359 | 
1802! 657,663 498,359 { 
1803 373,725 297,145 
1804, 461,140 398,067 
1805 920,834 842,879 
1806 310,342 280,776 | 
b 1807 404,946 | 379,833 i es 
1808 84,889 | eae 13,116 
1809 | 455,987 | 424,709 Hivtiaepas 
Total ...... 5,761,634 13,116 
Deduct ... 13,116 
5,748,518 
Excess of imports (deducting exports) from 
1800 to 1809 (annual average) «10.0.0... 574,851 
1810 | 1,567,126 1,491,341 
181k 336,131 238,366 
1818 290,710 244,385 
1813 559,000 } Records destroyed. 
18l4 870,640 812,614 * None, 
1815 381,176 116,382 
1816 391,286 225,263 
1817 | 3,119,512 1,053,942 
3818 | 1,649,300 1,606,280 
i 1819 626,053 124,858 
Total ...... 5,913,431 
Excess of imports (no exports) from 1810 
to 1819 (annual average) oss..sseeseeeeeeneees 591,343 
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)| Yate. Imports, | Excess of Imports, | Excess of Exports. 
Quarters, Quarters. Quarters, 
1820 988,832 34,275 
1821 698,612 9 
1822 506,117 2 
1823 415,814 12,188 
1824 439,051 16,692 None. 
1825 780,620 527,007 
1826 891,739 316,638 
1827 709,461 576,707 
1828 393,698. 841,947 
1829 | 9/282°358 1,364,346 | . 
Total -..... 3,680,311 
Excess of imports (no ear?) from 1820 to 
1829 (annual average) +... . 868,981 
1830 | 2,191,564 { 2,232,154* 
1881 | 2,861,472 1,494,256 
1832; 1,246,394 | 375,789 None. 
1833 + 1,141,776 83,714 : 
1834 955,826 64,552 
1835 728,681 27,527 
Total ...... 4,277,992 
Excess of imports (no exports) from 1880 to 
1835 (annual average) . cseceee 712,098 








* More wheat was taken out of the stores this year than went in. 


Summary, showing the average quantity of wheat or wheat- 
flour imported or exported by Great Britain each year. 





Quantity exported each year. 








ie 


From 1740 to Hal 301,837 quarters. 


1760 to 1769 | 138,446 —,, x e 








= 
* Quantity imported each year. 





Fromt770| rom rye0l ‘From 1790] From 1800, From 1810) Fromt820| From 1830 

to 1778. | to 1789. | to 1799. | to 1809. | to 1819, | to 1829, | to 1836, 

: Quarters, Quarters.’ Quarters., ; Quarters. sl Quarters.) Quarters} Quarters, 
at 


| 98.005 150,000) 448,028] 476,175 
29,701 | 22,593 | 319,366] 566,262, 591,343} 368,980} 712,998) 


le, |__® 
664,267 7413457 ata 008) 1,189,173; 





| 
i 


From Ireland . 
From other parts 
of the world ... 











Total. 


29,701 | 22,593 | 319, 
| i 
s 
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The importation of barley, rye, oats, Indian corn, beans 
and peas, in grain and flour, has been on the yearly average 
from 1815 to 1835, for the whole amount of these articles, 
as follows :— 


From foreign countries .. 631,055 quarters. 
From Ireland... .. «+. 1,392,577 » e 


N.B. There’is no longer the means of ascertaining what + 
is exported from Great Britain to Ireland, because the 
commerce between these two countries is by the present 
law placed upon the same footing as the internal com- 
merce. Sir R. Peel however stated, March 15, 1839, that 
‘in the nine preceding years the importation of foreign corn 
into Great Britain had been, on a yearly average, 750,000 
quarters, and that the quantity imported from Ireland had 
amounted in 1838 to 3,474,000 quarters. . 


REMARKS. 


The chief point to notice in the preceding chap- 
ter. is, that during the thirty years which elapsed 
from 1740 to 1770 the exports of’ corn from Great 
Britain exceeded her imports, whilst from 1770 
to the present day the reverse has been the case. 

This change is’a natural effect of the last revo- 
lution in Janded property which we have pointed 
out. Dutipg the first period, small landed pro- 
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who, being destitute of capital or skill, had not 
the choice of rearing animals, and were obliged to 
cultivate grain. “This class of agriculturists has 
disappeared: the lands have been consolidated, 
and landed property has been perpetuated in fa- 
nvilies. In proportion as the landowners have 
been assisted by the accession of skill and capital, 
they have cultivated less corn. Thus we see from 
these Inquiries, that the cultivator of a farm of 50 
acres sows corn every four years; a farmer of 100 
acres, every six ydars ; but a farmer of 300 or 600 
acres, having greater knowledge and more com- 
mand of capital, sows his land with corn only every 
eight or ewen ten years; and he considers this 
crop to have so much exhausted the soil, that, to 
allow it to recover, he lays it down in pasture for 
three, four, or even five years. 

If the cultivation of corn is so expensive to the 
farmer, its exportation is a bad speculation for the 
country ;° for it exchanges provisions which have 
exhausted the fertility of the soil, for _Droductg 
(such as cattle and wool) which have added to the 
fertility of the rival country. The king of Prussia 
has therefore wisely imposed a tax upon the ex- 
portation of corn proportioned to its price. For 
supposing that Great Britain hag a bad harvest, it is 
in her power to bring a famine upon the northern 
stateg, inasmuch as she is richer than, tltey are. 
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As for the rest, it is with nations as with indivi- 
duals—their affairs cannot go badly long together. 
The question respecting the free trade in corn has 
for the last hundred years given rise, especially in 
France, to active controversy ; but this has ceased 
by the necessity of things, and the question -is 
greatly simplifed. France, Spain, and Italy have 
no more corn to export: they could export in 
times when the corn yielded ten times the quantity 
sown,—when the religious orders and the other 
large landowners had natural stores in reserve. 
Every one understands that two or three good har- 
vests consecutively might require exportations ; but 
at present, when society has almost reached the 
last step of its dissolution, and when in many parts 
the miller and the baker wait for the harvest until 
they can grind and bake, there is.no longer any 
. question about exportation. All the inhabitants 
of these countries agree upon this point ; and the 
Inquiries also show that, with respect to the ex- 
portation of corn, there is nothing any longer to 
hope for or to fear from France, Spain, and Italy ; 
and that in France especially ‘the quality has dege- 
nerated as much as the quantity has diminished. 
It must be remarked, that in France there are not, 
as in England, inntimerable herds of cattle, which, 
in case of famine, might afford sustenance in the 


place of cofn, . 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
FALL IN THE PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 


‘Tur Committee questioned the witnesses as to whether 
thé farmers have in reality cause to compldin ; whether the 
fall in the price of the different kinds of provisions has 
injured their credit to the extent they say it has, and what 
are the causes of this reduction. 

Mr. Spooner replied, that he knows many farmers, and 
that he has seen their account-books. These books were 
not drawn out for this purpose, and he is convinced that 
the farmers have for some time been losing much money. 
He regards* the measure adopted by the Government of 
suppressing one-pound bank-notes, as the principal cause 
of their ruin; because the Bank of England, in withdraw- 
ingythe notes which it had in circulation, discounted the 
notes of the bankers to a much less extent. Some have 
in consequence failed, and others have reduced their dis- 
counts. The farmers, no longer obtaining cash on their 
bills of exchange, have beet embarrassed, and obliged to 
sell at any price in order to obtain some meansw and frofh 
this cause prices, fell, as soon as credit, or (which is the. 
same thing) the circulation was diminished. This fall in 
prices commenced in 1815; the Bank had foreseen that 
this measure would be adopted, and prepared itself for it. 

The farmers were not so suddenly affected as the manu- 
facturers by this diminution of credit, but much more se- . 
riously; for the land requiring much time toggive a return 
for the capital laid out upon it, the farmefs are obliged to 
borrow urn the ensuing crops, in order to be able to do 
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certain kinds of work when the price of labour is lowest, 
viz. in winter. . 

The manufacturer, who spins or weaves wool or cotton, 
may receive in a month’s time a return for the advances he 
has made, and may reduce, if he requires, his establishment ; 
whilst the farmer has always to wait until after corn-har- 
vest to obtain any money, and this harvest comes only onc 
in four years. His income is thus much less affected bya 
bad harvest than by a lack of credit, which obliges him to 
sell at a certain time and price. 

Moreover, in 1830 and 1831, the witness stated, that in 
the counties in his neighbourhood the sheep had died off 
from epidemics ; in 1834 and 1835 the failure in the turnip- 
crops prevented their being fattened. The grazing-farmer 
has need of a much larger capital than the corn-farmer, 

. and this capital is ruined by the low price of cern. 


Table of the average price of wheat, Srom 1770 to 1837, as 
published in the ‘ London Gazette? 









































Average Average Average Average 
Years, [price per|/ Years. | price per|| Years. {price per|| Years, | price tor 
bushel. bushel. bushel. bushel. 
& d. If 8. d. £5. d, a. d. 
1770 8 8 1788 10 9 Gil- 1806 16 3] 1824 Bol 
W771 10 0 1789 10 10 10}, 1807 1015 5|| 1895 141 
"1772 | We 8 1790 10 11 3) 1808 (016 8! 1896 12 0 
1773 | 10 9 1791 {0 9 13) 1809 (0 19 11 1827 12 0 
1774 | Wi 2 1792 lo 8k 181" |] 1.10), 1898 12 9 
1775 10 2 1793 010 2} 1811 19 6 1829 4 0 
1776 8 1 1794 0.10 | 1812 /1 5 11) 1830 13 7 
1777 97 1795 (015 5] 1813 lk 2 6 1831 14 0 
1778 8 1h 1796 10 16 -2| 1814 (0 15 9 1832 12 4 
1779 71 1797 0 11 1815 lo 135i) 1833 11.2 
1780 7 6 1798 8 10 8} 1816 |0 16 it 1834 99 
1781 95 1799 14 2 1817 |019 10] 1835 8 4 
4782 $10 1 1860 jt 3 4] 1818 017 8 1836 10 3 
1783 ll 2 1801 {1 4 6] 1819 lo 15 3 1837 11 lo 
1784 | 10 4,|| 1802 jo 14 4] 1890 [0 33 Lol 1838 © 
1785 10 1E | - 1803 jo 12 Of 1821 Jo Er 6] 1839 ‘< 
1786 8 2 1804 {0 12 9) tge9 9 2 
1787 8 8 1805 018 6; 1823 |0 1011 m 
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This table*shows that the highest price was ll. 5s. 11d. 
perbushel in 1812, and the lowest price was in 1776 and 
1835, when it fell toeSs. 1d. and 8s. 4d. 

Mr. Boniface stated, that the wages of the labourers are 
not regulated by the price of provisions, and do not rise 
and fall with that of corn, and that this is one great-cause 
ofsloss to the farmers. The best way of proportioning 
wages to the price of provisions would be to pay in kind, 
as is the case in the north of England, where prosperity 
prevails. 

Mr. Calthrop regards the importation of foreign corn 
into England as one of the chief causes of the fall of prices, 
principally because large importations cause much specie _ 
to leave the kingdom. The Bank, which then sees its cof- 
fers emptied, puts much fewer notee in circulation, and, 
money becoming scarce, discounts diminish, which causes 
a fall in the price of corn. 

Mr. Langhorn remarks, that koth the circumstances 
which he proceeds to state are cause and effect. When 
the price of provisions falls, the bankers discount with much 

‘greater difficulty, and when they discount with difficulty 
the prices fall: it is never known which commences. I 
am of opinion, he said, that it, is the bankers, because many 
of them are guided by the Bank of England, and examing 
every month the balance of their accounts. As the Bank 
restricts its issue ‘of notes when gold and silver go out of 
‘their coffers to be exported, the bankers do the same, be- 
cause they see a draining of the source to which they must 
in the end apply in case of a scarcity of money, and they 
seek to lessen their risks. 

Mr, Bell perceives another cause of the fluctuation of 
prices;—namely, the greater or less faciligy “which those 
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who buy have of paying: if manufactures aré prosperous, 
corn fetches a better price. € 

Mr. Fison assigns three causes for the low price of corn: 
first, the great increase in the number of acres which have 
been sown ; secondly, the great increase of the produce of 
every acre ; thirdly, the superior quality of the grain, which, 
yielding more flour with the same bulk, i is equivalent £0 
an increase in quantity. . . 

If the consumption is ten and the produce eleven, said 
Mr. Jacob, the difference of price is much more than a 
tenth; but if the produce is twelve, there is no longer any 
limit in the fall of prices, and it is the same in an inverse 
way. 


Mr. James Scott thinks that the low price of corn is - 


caused by the division of many farms, because the small 
farmers, who have greatly multiplied, are in want of money 
and are obliged to sell immediately. 


Mr. Byron attributeg this low price to the landlords : 


having permitted the farmers to put a greater extent of 
farms under corn culture; thinking by this means to-im- 
prove the cSndition of the farmer, they have allowed the 
tillage of a great quantity of pastures, without obliging the 
farmer to follow a rotation in, which the grass crops would 
yeturn in due proportion. This system, after being adopted 
for the last ten years, begins to be abandoned. 

Mr. Scott states another cause for the low price of corn, 
—-namely, that cultivation is so much improved that it is 
impossible to speculate, because a uniform calculation 
is always made of the same quantity of corn from the 
same number of sheaves, but that every year the pro- 
duce exceeds the calculation. A crop which seems me- 
diocre is very good. The speculators have been ruined, — 


a 
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speculation has taken a different turn, and is directed to 
railiBads, banks, &c. 

This has greatly infured the farmers in general, who were 
formerly supported by the speculators, and the farmers 
have now only the landlords to support them. 

Mr. Sanders points out, as a cause of the low price of 
wittat, the facility of transport by the increased number 
of @anals. He declares that the Liverpool’ market, which 
in general supplies food only for the inhabitants living 
within five or six miles of the town, supplied corn, during 
certain years, to a distance of twenty miles. Thus in 
1825 the Liverpool market furnished only 8913 quarters 
of wheat, and in 1834 it furnished 155,155 quarters, 

Many farmers regard the low Price as being caused by 
the importation from Ireland ; and Mr. Sanders said that 
in that countty the wages of labourers are from 3s. to 4s, 
a week, and in England from 10s. to 12s. ; that the farmers 
in Ireland are little better than serfs, and this occasions 
theirselling their produce cheaper. He declares that this 
importation is very trifling compared with thg consump- 
tion of England, and this he proves by the following table: 


Importations of wheat and wheat-flour from Ireland to 
Great Britain. 


Years. | Quarters. {{ Years. | Quarters. 


Ay. 

1800 749 || 1878 | 126,388 
+1801 150 jj 1811 | 147,245 
1802 | 108,751 || 1812 | 158,352 
1803 | 61,267 || 1813 | 217,154 





7 
i 
Years, | Quarters. |} Years, | Quarters. 


404,747 || 1830 | 529,717 
569,700 || 1831 | 557,520 
463,004 || 1832 | 572,586 
400,068 |) 1833 | 844,201 














1804 | 70,071 || 1814 | 225,478 356,408 || 1834 | 779,504 
1805 | $4,087 || 1815 | 189,544 396,018 | 1835 | 661,776 
1806 | 102,276 || 1816 | 9121,631 324,851 
1807 | 44,900 1 1817 | 59,025 405,255 
1808 | 43,497 || 1818 | 108,230 652,584 
1809 | 66,944 || 1819 | 154,032 519,483 e 

Average] 58,269 150,707 448,21) 394,530 
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For greater exactness, we must subtract from these 
numbers the quantities of wheat imported into Ireland 
from Great Britain,—in 1815, 329 4rs.; in 1816, 11,978 
qrs.; in 1817, 81,409 qrs.; in 1818, 7592 qrs.; in 1819, 
2936 qrs.; in 1520, 264 qrs.; in 1821, 3696 qrs.; in 
1822, 4340 qrs.; in 1823, 15,781 qrs.; in 1824, ora 
qrs. 3 in 1825, 2681 qrs. 

Mr. Sturge is of opinion that the importation from Tre- 
and .does not increase, because the Irish, being better off 
than! ‘they: were'-fermerly, consume more; and that the 
whole importation does not amount to one-fiftieth part of 
the consumption of Great Britain. - 

Mr. Sanders says that the low price of wheat has little 
influence upon the condition of the farmer, since, at the 
same cost, he produces at thé present day a much larger 
quantity ; and, although the consumption 6f potatoes is 
increased, more wheat is proportionally consumed, 

Mr. Jacob explains the reason why the condition of the 
farmer is little affected by the low price of wheat. 

In the first place, a farmer has. only one-third of his 
farm under tillage; upon this third, he sows one year 
turnips, which he converts into sheep and wool; his in- 
come therefore depends upon their price. 

The second year he sows barley, and his income will 
depend on the price of beer and_spirits. 

The third year he grows trefoil, to fatten oxen: and 
sheep, and this year his returns will depend upon the price 
of meat, butter and cheese. 

The fourth year ke grows wheat, and even if he has only 
a fourth of the price he expected, his interests will sutfer. 
only one year in four upon the third part of his farm, 


,) Se AGE. We, ees, Fe 
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be determined ‘by the price of provisions, and that it is for 
the Multivator to lay out his land so as to produce wheat 
when wheat is dear and meat cheap, and to bring meat to 
market when wheat is cheap and meat dear ; and that the 
great advantage of light lands is, that they require less 
capital to be brought into this state. 

The Committee inquired how much a farmer who cul- 
tivates wheat upon a good system of cropping ought to 
harvest per acre, so as not to lose his capital, and whether 
the price of other agricultural produce does not compen- 
sate for the low price of wheat. 

Mr. Sanders replied, that a farmer who produces only 
29 bushels an acre cannot maintain himself nor pay his 
landlord ; that with 36 bushels, he can live, without pay- 
ing his rent; and that with 42 bushels, he can support 
himself,and psy too ; but that the opinion which exists, that 
- the average produce per acre is from 20 to 22 bushels per 
acre, is wholly false, and that it is 28 to 30. He added, that 

the fgrmers are out in their calculations ; they first pre- 
tended that wheat could not be. cultivated with profit at 
less than 90s. a quarter, which was afterwards lowered to 
80s. But he is of opinion that they may grow it very well 

under 50s., and grow more then they ever did. 

According to the majority of the farmers, all tha sigtieul-« 
tural products, except coxn, have been at tolerable prices. 
A good corn harvest is advantageous to the farmers, not- 
withstanding the low price to which corn falls, because 
there is always some object in demand, as wool at the 
present moment. . . 

Mr. Smallpiece gives the price per pound of wool in 
Surrey since 1812 as follows :— 

is R2 
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Ra 3 a da. 
1812 and 1813 . 1 3 1825, 1826, 1827 . 710 
1814, 1815 and 1816 1 O | 1828 end 1829. . 9 
1817-1821. . . 1 6 |18830..... ll. 
1822 1 2 | 183land1832. . 1 2 
1823 F 1 3 1833 . . . . « 1 4$ 
1824... . 1 23} 1834 and 1835. . 1,6 


The high price of wool is attributed, by almost all’ the 
witnesses, to the epidemic which has attacked ‘the sheep 
kept upon clay soils not drained by underground courses. 

Other witnesses attribute it to the failure of the crop of 
turnips; others, again, to the prosperity of the manu- 
factures, the exportation to the continent, and the increase 
of population. 

The price of meat thus makes up to the farmers for the 
low price of corn. The following table shows the price 
per cwt. of meat, according to the contract for the supply 
of Greenwich Hospital since 1790. 

Table showing the price per cwt. of flesh furnished to 
Greenwich Hospital from 1790 to 1835. 





























Years. |Price per cwt. Years. ,|Price per cwt.|| Years. [Price per cwt, 
Babel 

£5 a. £s d. £3 d. 
17% |11610 | 1814 | 314 6 | 1825 }219 6% 
1795 |2 210 | ¥815 |3 80 | 1896 | 217 8 
1300 |3 4 4 || 1816 |2ar 4 |F 1897 | 215 44 
isos |'3 0 4 | 1817 }211 4 | 1898 |310 72 
1306 |3 1 0 jj 1818 |219 0 || 1829 |2 6 3h 
1807 |3 3 0 | 1819/3 4 3 || 1830 |2 3 6 
1308 |3 3 0 | 1820 |310 43 |) 1831 |2 4 33 
109 |3 6 6 || 1821 |21810 || 1832 |2 6 2 
1819 |312 0 4 1892 |119 #3 1833 |2 6 6 
1811/3314 0 | 1823 |2 2 72]] 1834 |2 3 9 
isi2 |318 0 || 1824 |2 2 sil] 1835 |2 0 7 
1813 J 4 5 0 4 
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We see by this table that the highest price was in 1813, 
and that it was the lowest in 1790 and 1835 ; from 4. 5s. 
per ewt. it fell to 20. 7id. 

Many farmers complain of the price of meat, others 
consider it high in proportion to that of corn, and they 
say that fat stock maintains higher prices compared with 
lead stock. They attribute this to the fact that, by the 
divi8ion which has been made of a large number of farms, 
the small farmers have not the capital necessary to give 
their attention to the fattening of animals. 

Other witnesses complain much of the importations from 
Ireland into Great Britain of animals and animal food. 


Table showing the average quantities of articles of animal 
Sood exported from Ireland into Great Britain. 





























. mies : sence. | Beet | Butter 
Periods. or cone Sheep. | Pigs. enews per cwt.| per cwt, 
Average yearly quautity 
during three years ending 1790 19,319 |......+6. 5,636 | 15,438 | 85,947 179,677 | 


\Average yearly quantity 

during io years ending 1800 14,105} 871] 4,083) 38,037 aes 195,048 
» 9 ~~ oy 1810" [19,376 |10,203| 9,830 137,894 |205,010 |189,679 
» 9 ooog-«*28 20° (51,880 124,774 136,637 [185,328 |165,294 [343,037 

1826 = |57,395 |62,819 |73,912 |306,689 139,450 (400,095 


» ” ” ” 





Since 1826 the commerce of*Ireland with Great Britain 
has been put on a footing with the internal commerce. 

Mr. Wilson, a farmer in:Leicestershire, complained much, 
before the Committee of Inquiry of the House of Lords, 
of the reduction in the price of hides and fat, which pro- 
duces a very great difference, to the cost of the graziers. 
Fat was formerly at the same price %s meat; it is now 
threepence cheaper, and this reduction may be attributed 
to the great quantity which is imported frqm foreign 
_ countries. In fact, the importation of thi® article, the 
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exportation deducted, amounted in the six years preceding 
1820, to 513,196 ewt., on an annual average; and in the 
six years preceding 1836, it was 988,048 cwt. on a yearly 
average. 
According to this witness, every ten acres of a farm 
feeds and fattens yearly upon good grazing land*,— _ 
7 beasts, of 64 stone each,—the fat one-eighth, or 8 
stone. ‘ ° 
15 ‘sheep, averaging 80 or 88 Ibs. each, and 20 Ibs. of fat. 
On lands of inferior quality— 
5 beasts, of 50 stone each, of which 5 stone is fat. 
10 sheep, averaging 80 or 88 Ibs“ each, and 20|bs, of fat. 
On stony lands— 
7 beasts, of 64 stone cach, of which 16 stone is fat. 
15 sheep, of 30 Ibs. of fat. 
He proves by calculations that this diminution of the 
price of fat is an actual loss to the grazier amounting to— 


2 £s d. 
Upon good grazing land. . 1 6 2 per acre. 
‘4, inferiorland . . . 113 9 Pe 


» Stonyland . . . . 1 1 9f 


ee 

He strongly urges an increase in the duties on the im- 
portation of hides and fat, which would allow the farmer 
” to supysiy meat cheaper, because it is easier fo make the 
sheep run to fat than to flesk; and_at present a are 
not half fattened. 


[* These calculations are made, supposing the price of fat to be about 
3d. per pound lower than that of meat—Transi.} 
® 
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REMARKS. 


In remote antiquity, agriculture was, like the 
army, the magistracy and the government, an af- 
fair of the state: it was not lawful for a private 
person to occupy land. The public right and the 
natural right seemed to point out that the soil 
could not be at the mercy of the caprice or igno- 
rance of a proprieter. Upon certain families de- 
volved the clearing of the lands for the state. 
Agriculture was then only treated in its general 
bearings. The books of the Chaldeans and the 
Egyptians tell us little upon this subject ; but the 
-mere ruins of the hydraulic works of the Delta. 
and, the environs of Babylon have excited the asto- 
nishment of moderns, and these works were exe- 
cuted to lessen the inundations, and to secure 
permanent irrigation for the advantage of agricul- 
ture. ° ; 
Alexander, and afterwards the Romans, disturbed 
and destroyed these ‘societies. The works of the 
latter were directed principally to the embellish- 
ment of cities, whereas the ancients directed their 
public works to the advancement of agriculture ; 
and they must have attained success, since Egypt, 
’ the surface of which capable of cultivagion is not 

oi e 
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greater than that of Scotland, produced food for 
25,000,000 inhabitants : so says history. 

Rome, and the cities which arose out of the 
ruins of her empire, never paid much attention to 
agriculture. England must be excepted, and this 
exception arises from her not having been seb- 
ject, since the eleventh century, to any invasion 
which has impeded the Poreeiuaten of the ancient 
families. 

Uatil the year 1790, however, the small system 
of cultivation, as we already’ said, had greatly 
superseded the large system. It was ut this _pe- 
riod that Inclosure Bills multiplied. 

The extent of fallow lands was greater than that 
of the cultivated land, and the law called upon 
‘engineers, architects, naturalists, chemists, to de-" 
cide upon the works to be undertaken ‘to being 
these lands under culture. These men of science 
studied the courses and reservoirs of the waters ; 
they required that such and such works should be 
undertaken for the drainage of land, .and the 
‘formation of water-courses ; that roads should be 

. nade and canals cut to open communications ; but 
they required. above all, inclosures and trees, and 
the expense to be incurred did not.even enter into 
consideration : the law confirmed their decisions. 
This is the first instance, in modern times, of the 
adoption of those general views with which agricul- 
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ture ought fo be treated, and the first time that it 
has* recovered its rights. These works could not 
produce their fruit8 until after a long series of years, 
and we venture to say that no one anticipated that 
they would produce such vast results. Every one 
hag not had the talent and the capital necessary 
to profit by the development of the yew state into 
which the land has been brought ; the progress has 
been more and more accelerated, and all have not 
been able to follow its march pari passu. 

Scientific knowledge and capital have been at 
the command of the large farmers ; they have 
formed libraries for the new books, and museums 
_ toreceive the agricultural implements and the new 
plants. Every county has established meetings 
and prizes for the best produce of the earth, in the 
vegetable as Well as in the mineral kingdom. In 
short, all that has been done by the European 
states for the encouragement of industry alone, 
England has done for agriculture alone. 

Farmers or landowners of 50 or 100 acres are 
however excluded from all this progress, fr they” 
are scarcely able.to bring up their families. 

This exuberance of the produce of the earth, 
which, we must observe, was scarcely expected, has 
necessarily lowered, prices. All.the small farmers 
have. complained, have held meetings, and peti- 
tioned. Parliament. They have been summoned 

is e 
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and have been heard, and we have ‘seen in the 
preceding chapter that each of them attributes the 
evils under which he suffers to a different cause, 
and proposes a different remedy. They are only 
agreed upon one fact, namely, that they are going 
to ruin ; and, as we have before said, it is the same 
with the small farmers as with the small manufac- 
turers, who cannot meet the competition of those 
that: embark on a larger scale, with the advan- 
tage of the newest and most perfect machinery 
and larger capital. ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 


COMPARISON OF THE INCREASE OF POPULATION WITH 
THAT OF THE MEANS OF SUBSISTENCE, 


MR. William Jacob, comptroller of retiirns of imports 
and exports of grain, states, that the population of En- 
gland having increased from 1814 to 1832 in a great pro- 
portion, the increase in the production of wheat had not 
been so rapid; that~out of the fifty-two weeks in the 
year there had been first a deficiency of three weeks’ con- 
sumption, and successively of as much as six weeks’; but 
that there had been a full compensation for this defi- 
ciency of prdVisions by the prodigious increase of potatoes, 
which are a great resource in times of scarcity, because in 
years of drought, when wheat is plentiful, potatoes are 
scaree, and in years when there is little wheat there are 
large crops of potatoes. He stated, however, that since 
1832, and even since 1830, the production of wheat has 
increased more than the population. 


Table of the population of England (exclusive of Wales) in 
1801, 1911, 1821, and 1831. 





Yeara, Population. 


1801 8,331,434 : 
1811 9,551,888 From 100 to 114, from 1801 to 1811. 
1821 | 11,261,437 From 100 to 117, from 1811 to 1821. 
1831 | 13,091,005 *| From 100 to 126, from 1821 to 1831. 


Increase in every 100 inhabitants, 














From 100 to 157, from 1801 to 1831. 





Cy 
Provisions ought, therefore, to have infrcased in En- 
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giand from 100 to 157, forthe increase of the production 
to have kept pace with the increase of population. . 

Nevertheless, Mr. Jacob said, that fn the manufacturing 
districts the increase of the population has been enormous, 
and it is impossible that the production of food can have 
been so great. In these districts there are continual fluc- 
tuations in the consumption ; it falls off almost wholly 
when there is 4 want of work ; but this may be regarded 
as an exception which affects two or three. millions of in- 
habitants, and produces little difference upon the whole 
mass, because the fall in prices which results from this 
deficiency of consumption increases. the consumption in 
other districts. 

The following official table of the population of each of 
the counties of England, in 1801 and 1831, will suffice to 
show the rapidity with which population has’increased in 
the manufacturing districts. 


Table of the population of each of the counties of England 
in 1801 and 1831. = 










Population [Population| Increase | | Remarks on the causes of increase, 





Names of counties. |" j ie from 1801] taken from official statements of thé 
fa in 1801. | inissr, | from, 160 population 
Monmouth. 45,582} 98,130/109to215jIron-mines have been discovered 


Lar aster sory] 672,731 


Surrey ..s....0+-| 269,043) 486,334) ,, ‘his county includes a portion of| 
London. 
Chester ....s-0004) 191,751] 334,391] ,, 174/Adjoining Lancashire; cotton ma-| 

























199) 


slariverpool and Manchester. 
18) 


in juxta-position to coal. 
Manufactures an@ commerce off 


nufactures. 











York, W. Riding...| 565,282] 976, » 173\Large woollen manufactures. 
Stafford .........-| 239,153} » 172}Potteries and iron-works, fire- 
erms, swords, etc. 
Sussex .. 159,311]. 272, » 171)Neighbourhood of London. 
Middlesex . 818,129)1,358, x 166/Includes a part of London. 
Warwick 208,190} 336,610 ,, 162/Hardware-manufactures of Bir, 
mingham. < 
Cambridge... »{° 89,346] 143,925] ,, 161 z 
Nottingham .. 14,350] 225,327 161| | Agricultural — some manufac- 
Cornwall 188,269 300,988) tures. : 


(Durham .. 








160,361 
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a— 
Names gf counties |Papulation from i800 | taken from ofiesey ee nerenses 
to 1831, population. 
fe |} 
Brought forward|3,7 47,498 
ent . 307,624) 479,155|100t0 156} 
Gloucester 250,809) 154| 
Lincoln. 208,557 159| 
Worcester 139,333} 152) 
{Leicester ... 130,081 151 
York, East R., 
City*of York [| 195885 ae | 
Bedfoyd . 63,393 15)| | Agricultural— some manufac- 
Somerset . 273,750 » 14g} | tures a 
Derby . 161,142) 237,170) ,, 147) 
Hertford . 97,577) 143,341) ,, 147] 
Cumberland 117,230} 169,681| ,, 145 
[Devon . 343,001) 494,478) ,, 144) 
Southam; 219,656] 314,280) ,, 143 
Norfolk... 273,371) 390,054) ,, 143) 
Northumberland } 357,101{ 222,912] ,, 149!9 
Huntingdon......} 37,568} 53,192) ,, 142) 
Suffolk, a0 Ane » 14} 
Essex .. 226,437; 7, » 140) . 
Oxford. 109,620, 152,156] 3, 139 ' Agricultural. 
Dorset .. 115,319] 159,252] ,, 138} 





Northampton ...| $31,757] 179,336! 136) 
Buckingham ...) 107,444) 146,529) ,, 136) J 


z 
















Salop . 167,639) 222,938], 133/Agricultural—some iron-works, 
109,215} 145,389] ,, 133) 
4 Lely sabres » 132) 
185,107, 56 1 . 
89,191] 111,211] > 195) pAgricultural. 
152,445] 190,756! ,, 121 


16,356 19,385; ,, 119) 
Total ......../8,331,434/13,091,005{100to 157] 











Population of Wale? in 1801 and 1831. 











i Numerous iron sed coal-mM™fes,| 
occurring in the north-east of! 
Glamorgan ......{ 71,525 | 126,642 |100t0177 this county; some parishes; 
; | have tripled their population 
since 1801, 
(Carnarvon 41,521 | 66,448 |, 160\Copper-mines and slate-quarries. 
Flint...... 39,622 | 60,012 | ,, 151|Cotton, copper and iron, 
Brecknock .. 31,633 47,763 | ,, 152 Iron. 
Cardigan .. 42,956 | 64,780] ,, 151 


Carmarthe: 


67,317 | 180,740) ,, 150) } Manufactures in metals, 
Pembroke 


56,280 | 81425 | 5 145 





iS. of Anglesey 35,806 48,325 | ,, 149) 

Montgomery 47,978 66,482 | ,, 13 
Denbigh ........| 60,352 | 83,629 | 13g] Agriculturals 
Merioneth 27,506 35,315) 4, 1 


“/Radnor .. 19,050 24,651) ,, 129) 


Total......|541,546 | 806,182 |100t0149 Fs 


See 
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Population of Scotland in 1801 and 1831. 












































14,729) ,, 136jAgricultural. 





14,151] ,, 128 | Agricultural. 





i Increase 
Names of counties, Population Population on ae 
Lanark . 146,699] 316,819]100to216 
Edinburgh. 322,954] 219,345, ,, 178) 
IAYT soe seeneveversl 84,306] 145,055}100t0172) 
Renfrew.......e06+ 78,056, 133,443) ,, 171 
[Dumbarton ...... 26,710| 33,211) ,, 160) 
|Wigtown 22,918) vw 1538) 
Caithness ........| 22,609} 34,529; ,, 153: 
|Aberdeen +] 128,082) 177,657] ,, 344 
Stirling -| 50,825) 72,621) ,, 143) 
Forfar 99,127| 139,606) ,, 341, 
Argyle 71,859| 100,973), 141 

Kirkeudbright .. «af 29,211] 40,590) ,, 140) + 
Fife. .| 93,743) 128,839) ,, 137! 
Banff . 35,807] 48,604] ,, 1361 
Clackmannan ...{ 10,855) 
Ross & Cromarty! 55,343; 74,820) ,, 135)} 
‘Dumfries | 54,597/ 78,770) ,, 135) 
Selkirk 5,070 6,833) ,, 135) 
Kinross ... 6,725 9,072} ,, 135] 
Linlithgow 17,844] 23,291) ,, 131 
Roxburgh 33,682; 43,663, ,, 13 
Inverness 74,292} 94. 797 » 128 
Elgin ... 26,705) 34,233} ., 128) 
Orkneys Shetland 46,824) 58,239) ,, 124! 
8,735, 10,578) ,, 121 
29,986] 36,145) ,, 121) 
11,791 
26,349] 31,431] ,, 119) 
8,257, 9,354 4, 113 
126,366} 142,894| ,, 113 
Berwick.........+--| 30,621) 34,048] ,, 11 
> 
Sutherland | ...... 23,117; 25,518) ,, 116) 
Total . 1.559.068. 2.365.114)100to 148) 














Remarks on the causes of increase, 
taken from official statements of the 
population, 

Cotton manufactures of Glasgow. 

Flax, hemp and woollen manu- 
factures, &c. 

Silk, woollen. and cotton manu-| 
factures. 

The manufactures of Lanarishire| 
extend into this county. ~ 

The neighbourhood of Glasgow} 
has created a great number of| 
manufactures. 

Large a of land— some 
aimee 

‘Very large clearings of land. 
PS large clearings—some ma-| 

nufactures, 

Large manufactures of flax have] 
increased the population; the| 
consolidation of small farms has| 
diminished it in some districts. 

) Very large clearings of land 

have increased the population;| 

many consolidations ef farms| 

have diminished it. 

Large clearings, 


Agricultaral—mountainous 
country. 





‘The cotton manufactures have in- 
creased the population ; consoli-| 
dation of farms has diminished it. 

The same causes have acted, and! 
the conversion of much arable} 
land into pasture has diminished| 
the population. 

Same remark. Mountainous. 
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We see by the foregoing tables that the population of 
cert&in manufacturing counties has more than doubled, 
whilst that of some agricultural counties has increased 
only one-fifth, and even one-tenth. 








The population of Wales has increased in a little less 
proportion than that of England. 
2 
Table of the population of Wales in 1801, 1811, 1821 and 
1831. 
Years, Population. Increase in every 100 inhabitants. 
1801 | 541,546 
1811 611,788 From 100 to 113, from 1891 to 1811. 
1821 717,488 From 100 to 117, from 1811 to 1821, 
1831 806,182 From 100 to 116, from 1821 to 1831. 








From 100 to 149, from 1801 to 183]. 


Mr. Hodgvon, a corn-merchant of Liverpool, states that 
he is accustomed to employ agents. to examine large di- 
stricts, to ascertain the produce of the crops, in order to 
regujate his speculations in grain according to the infor- | 
mation he receives. He adds, that in this manner he 
learned that in 1831 and 1833 the cultivation of wheat had 
been much extended, but that in 1834 and 1835 it had 
. greatly diminished ; that, neyertheless, the crops harvested 
each year kad exceeded what the consumption of the couns 
try required, and that the animals had been fed with it. 
Mr. Sanders rectived the same accounts, and he adds, 
that it is not only in corn that England has obtained 
much greater produce than she ever had before, but also 
in cattle and every kind of provisions. 
According to Mr. Ruding, a corn-factor, many persons 
who uged to eat oatmeal have since the last two years 
eaten flour, and a great quantity of corn has, from its low 
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price, been-used for feeding cattle. He ‘estimates that 
ther¢ is a stock of wheat of about two millions of quérters 
in the hands of factors and agriculturists beyond the usual 
consumption; and this quantity he states to be about the 
consumption of a month and a third. The consumption 
of wheat in England, not including Scotland, would thus 
be about eighteen millions of quarters. ° 

Mr. Jacob employed his clerks for six months in draw- 
ing out a statement of the quantity of wheat sold each year 
since 1825, in the 149 principal markets of Englaitl; but 
he obtained no positive result, because the greatest part of 
the wheat consumed in a country is not sold in the mar- 
ket, and the same corn is sold several times over by spe- 
culators. However, the numbers seem to indicate an in- 
crease in the consumption, much greater than the increase 
in the population. The quantity, in fact, of wheat sold, 
on an annual average, in the following periods of three 
years (inclusive), is— 


From 1825 to 1827... 5,932,789 quarters.” 
» 1828 , 1830 ... 8,433,191, 
» 1831 ,, 1833 ... 9,697,470 ,, 
» 1834 ,, 1886 ... 11,272,875 


- The Committee investigated the causes which had pro- 
duced such an increase in the produce of wheat, that the 
food of the people is continually improving in quality, al- 
though the population is daily increasing. 

The great increase in the quantity of wheat harvested 
is attributed by many of the witnesses to the quantity of 
fallow land which has been brought into cultivation. ‘The 


extent of this is proved by the great number of inclosure- 
Lia a of Le tT... 
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Messrs. Scott, Sanders and Langhorne are of opinion that 
this increased production is attributable to the improve- 
ments made in the science of agriculture, by which every 
acre of cultivated ground is made to produce much more 
than it was capable of growing formerly, and light lands, 
which were regarded as wholly sterile, are rendered capa- 
blef yielding immense crops of corn. 

One of these discoveries is the employment of crushed 
bones and fish-bones for manuring the light lands. Im- 
mense crops of turnips are thus obtained, which, consumed, 
upon the farm, and on the svil itself, by the live stock, fer- 
tilize the land to an extraordinary degree. 

In support of this opinion a statement was laid before 
the Committee of the value of bones of animals and fish-. 
bones imported into Great Britain from the year 1821 to 
1835, taken from the Custom-house entries (excepting 
whale-fins) :-— 








Years. Value for three years. 
2 
From 1821 to 1823 89,936 
» 1824 — 1826. 225,727 
»» 1827 — 1829 214,475 
» 1880 — 1832 231,216 bf 
x» 1833 — 1835 418,342 — 





We see By this table, that, from 1821 to 1835, the valu® 
of this manure imported into Great Britain rose from 
. 13,3121. to 139,447. yearly average. 
Some witnesses said that the increase in the production 
of corn in England has arisen from the facility there now is 
_ of feeding a greater quantity of stock, stnce oil-cake has been 
introduced to supply in part the place of turnips. They 
give two tables in proof of their opinion: thesfirst shows 
_ thei increase in the quantity of the seed of oleaginous plants 
VOL. It ™ s 
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imported into Great Britain, the second shows the i ancrease 
in the quantity of oil-cake imported. 


Quantity of rape-seed imported into Great Britain from 
1821 to 1835. 








Years. Average quantity Imported yearly. 
Quarters. © 
From, 1821 to 1823 19,016 * 
» 1824 — 1826 69,569 
» 1827 — 1829 54,850 
» 1880 — 1832 63,295 
» 1833 — 1835 77,073 





This table shows that, from 1821 to 1835, Great Britain 
has increased her annual imporfs of these’ seeds from 
57,246 quarters to 231,219 quarters. 


Quantity of rape-seed, linseed, and other oil-cakes imported 
into Great Britain from 1821 to 1835. 





Years. Average quantity imported yearly. 
Cwts. 
From 1821 to 1823 118,576 
» 1824 — 1826 570,089 - 
1827 — 1829 464,264 
s 1830 — 1832 400,711 


» 1833 — 1835 478,777 





Thus the importation of these articles has been quadru- 
pled from 1821 to 1835. 1f the free use of malted corn 
“were alowed, add the witnesses, it would be no longer ne- 
cessary to have recourse to foreign countries for the food 
of our stock: sprouted barley would supersede imported 
products with advantage. 

Mr. Oliphant, a member of parliament, said, that the 
large créps which have been obtained of late years are 
attributable to science; that farmers are now much more 
independent of the seasons than formerly, because ‘modern 


improvements, especially those of underground drainage, 
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tend to ameliorate the climate; and that this operation 
will “render the crops more and more abundant and cer- 
tain, This new mode of cultivating clay-lands is extend- 
ing widely every day. 

None of the large farmers, who rear a great number of 
oxen or sheep, having made any complaints, the Committee 
made very few inquiries respecting the increase in the con- 
sumption of flesh-meat, but all that the witnesses stated 
shows that this has kept pace with the increase in the con- 
sumption of corn. The following remarks on this subject 
are by Mr. Youatt, author of a work on the Ox, published 
by the Useful Knowledge Society, of which Lord Brougham 
is president. 

“ Although Great Britain possesses a million and a half 
of horses, she may boast of breeding more than eight mil- 
lions of cattle} which, for their beauty, are unrivalled in 
the world. 

“ In the year 1830 there were sold in Smithfield 159,907 
cattlep 1,287,071 sheep, 254,672 pigs, and 22,500 calves, 
for the supply of the metropolis and the villages and towns 
within a circuit of eight or ten miles, and occasional con- 
tracts for the navy. Besides this there is a great quantity 
of dead meat sent up from the country, generally speaking 
perfectly wholesome, and fairly and honestly slaughtered® 
«eee e+ + There are inspectors appointed, who very im- 
partially look after this. This is called the dead market, 
and may be fairly set against the consumption of the places 
in the neighbourhood of London, and also the irregular de- 
mands for the navy, so’that the numbtrs just stated may 
be considered as fairly representing the consumption of 
animal food in the metropolis, exclusive of fishy poultry, 


and aalted provisions. 
° s2 
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“ We subjoin the number of cattle and ep ale. in 
Smithfield, in the years 1732, 1740, 1750, &e. to 1830. 








Years. | Cattle. . Sheep. 

1732 76,210 514,700 
1740 84,810 501,020 
1750 70,765 656,340 
1760 88,594 622,200 
1770 86,890 649,090 
A780 102,383 705,850 
1790 103,708 749,660 
1800 125,073 842,210 
1810 132,155 962,750 
1820 132,933 947,990 


1830 159,907 1,287,070 





« Tt will be seen that the numbérs of cattle slaughtered 
have been more than doubled during the century ; but the 
inhabitants of the metropolis have been more-than trebled ; 
since that time. Is less animal food consumed now by 
each individual than at that time? Not so: but there is 
an important fact connected with the agricultural interests 
of the kingdom, that while the numbers of the cattle slaugh- 
tered have increased, in order to supply the greater de- 
mand, their size and value have ‘also increased at a rate 
that has not been sufficiently appreciated. 

* According to the estimate of Dr. Davenant, made in 

1710, the average weight of the carcases of black cattle (so 
called because most of them were then black) was only 
_ 870Ibs., that of a calf 50 tbs and. those of sheep and 
lambs, taken promiscuously, 28 lbs. 
« Calculating upon this, the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Waste Lands, in their first report, 
printed in 1795, stated that cattlé and sheep had, on an 


average, increased in size and weight about a fourth since 
qrap CUT ase te 
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suspected rapidity since the middle of the last century: in 
may important points, it could hardly be said to have 
commenced at that time. After consultation with several 
of the most intelligept butchers of the metropolis, we are 
induced to take 656 lbs. as the present average dead weight 
of bullocks. The average weight of the calf is 144 lbs., 
and of the sheep and lamb 90 lbs., approaching to double 
the weight of these animals in 1730. "This renders the 
number of cattle slaughtered in the metropolis and the in- 
creasing number of the inhabitants a little more propor- 
tionate. 

“ We may now form some not very inaccurate idea of 
the amount of this branch of the provision trade in Lon- 
don: 


Table of thg consumption of meat in the city of London 




















in 1830. 
Number of animals,! Average weight. [Number of Ibs. consumed,| 
Castle... 159,907 656 Ibs. 104,898,992 Ibs. 
Sheep, &. 1,287,070 90 ,, 115,836,300 ,, 
Pigs ... 254,672 96 24,448,512 ,, 
Calves 22,500 144 ,, 3,240,000 |) 








Number of lbs. of meat consumed. 248,423,804 Ibs. 
+ 





“ This, estimated at the average price of 6d., would be 
6,210,5951. 2s.—At 8d. i, would produce 8,268,293/. 99. 4d., 
exclusive of bacon, hams, and all salted provisions brought 
from a distance (the importation of Irish bacon and hams 
into Great Britain is 500,000 cwt.), and also fish and 
poultry. — e 

“This calculation will enable us to determine another 
curious question,—what is the average quantity of meat 
consumed by each individual in the courserof"a year? If 
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we divide the gross number of pounds, 248,423,804, by 
1,450,000, the estimated number of inhabitants in Lon- 
don and its environs, the quotient will be 170, or each 
individual consumes nearly half a pound of meat every 
day. This is a very high calculation compared with that 


of Paris, where each person is supposed to consume but 
80 lbs. in the year; and Brussels, where 89 lbs. form “he 


allotment of each.” 

Among the statistical documents furnished to the Go- 
vernment by its agents is a statement of the consumption 
of flesh-meat in fifteen towns of Saxony, in the year 1836, 
That in which the consumption is the greatest is Leipsic, 
the least is in Marienburg. The following table shows 
the comparative quantities consumed by each person in 
London, Leipsic, Marienburg, and in the fifteen towns of 


Saxony. 





Annual consumption of cach person. oat eens 
sumption 


Beef. Mutton, Veal. Pork. per a 


27 lbs. 5 lbs. | 12 Ibs. | 28lbs. 723 lbs. 












t Leipsic ..... 
>» Marienburg.. ll, ly 235, 1l,, 26 » 
» London . 71, 79 5, 23 5 7 ,, 170 » 


In the fifteen towns 0} 
Saxony, containing 
a total population o! 
1,580,370 souls... 


The consumption of meat in Lcipsic, which is very large 
in comparison with the average consumption of the fifteen 
towns in Saxony, is attributed to the great number of 
strangers who visit it during the fair. The population of 
that city in 1834 was 122,946 souls: 

The consumption of the city of London amounted in 
1835 to 164,351 head of cattle, and 1,381,540 sheep: but 
the steamers now bring from Scotland so large a quantity 


a 


16 ,, Br» | 4, | Ws, 394 5 
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. 
of meat to tite London market, that this must now be 
taken into the calculation of the consumption ; since it far 
exceeds the demands for the navy and persons not com- 
prised in the population of 1,450,000 souls. 

The various writers who have treated of this question do 
not appear to doubt that the increase of the consumption 
in the interior of the kingdom is proportional to that of 
London. Mr. Houghton, however, Mr. Sanders, and many 
other witnesses, are of opinion that in Scotland, for the 
last twenty years, an improvement has taken place in agri- 
culture,. which is beyond comparison superior to that of 
England, and they see no limits to the increase of the pro- 
duce of that country. 

Mr. Oliphant, Mr. Robertson, and other witnesses re- 
gard it as a certain fact, that the increase of produce of 
every kind ig Scotland has been much more rapid than the 
increase of the population. 


dubs of the population of Scotland in 1801, 1811, 1821, 
and 1831. 





Years. | Population. Increase upon every 100 inhabitants. 


1801 | 1,599,068 ; . 

1811 | 1,805,688 | From 100 to 114 from 1801 to 1811 
1821 | 9,093,456 » 100t0 116 ,, 1811 to 1821 
183], | 2,365,114 » 100to 113 ,, 1821 to 1831 











nw 
trom 100 to 148 from 1801 to 1831 





Mr. Oliphant, a member of parliament, adds, that he 
knows of very little land in England cultivated as it ought 
to be; that the superiority of cultivation in Scotland en- 
ables the Scotch farmers to send to the English markets 

"a quantity of produce at so low a price that they defy the 
competition of the English farmers. 
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Mr. Sanders stated to the Committee, that the steamers 

carry from Edinburgh to London, at a cost of half-a-créwn, 
baskets containing the carcases of thrée sheep, and that the 
increase of the produce of Scotland may be easily estimated 
by the increase of the quantity of stock sent to England. 
Tn 1829 there were sent from Scotland to Liverpool 1860 
head of cattle, and in 1835 this number had increase@to 
5000 ; in 1829 the number of sheep sent to the same town 
was 17,893, and in 1835 there were sent 75,200. This 
witness adds, that the same increase has taken place in all 
other provisions. 
- We may judge, from the depositian of Mr. Wood, Chair- 
man of the Board of Taxes, of the increase in the prospe- 
rity of Scotland, compared to that of England. This wit- 
ness states, that in 1692, the fourth year of the reign of 
William and Mary, a tax of 20 per cent. was imposed on 
the full yearly value of lands, tenements and hereditaments, 
offices and pensions, for carrying on vigorously the war 
against France. This tax produced in England 1,859,9661., 
and in Scotland 47,9547. The revenues of England were 
thus to those of Scotland as 100 to 24, 

In 1845 the tax of the same nature produced, in En- - 
gland, 51,898,423/., and in- Scotland, 6,652,655/. Thus 
the revenues of England compared with those ef Scotland 
were as 100 to 13. e 

If then we suppose that England has doubled her pro- 
duce since 1692, Scotland has almost increased hers ten- 
fold. 

The causes of this great prosperity of Scotland are 
attributed by Mr. Brown to the fact that the system of 


joint-stock banks has been in vigour there for a long 
ais S- Pae l ae> RO ies OE «ee a: DA ba en 
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have always Supported and aided the farmers by advan- 
-cingy money to them for inclosing and draining the lands, 
and for building; by coming forward to their relief in 
seasons of low- prices, and by establishing rents varying 
with prices ; finally, the cause of prosperity is attributed 
by many other witnesses to the fact of a considerable 
number of large farms not having been divided, as in 
England, into other smaller ones. . 

In Scotland especially, according to Mr. Sanders, there 

.is a remarkable change in the state of things. The 

Scotch cultivate the land much better than the English, 
and the invention of, steam-vessels will compel the En- 
glish farmers to seek a better system of agriculture ; ° 
for in Buckinghamshire, where the farmers are 80 poor, 
they have the same methods they had twenty years ago, 
and they cannot compete with other parts of England 
which have improved their system of cultivation. It is 
the same with the lands in England as with those in the 
colonies : the land of Barbadoes and Antigua cannot com- ' 
pete with the land of Demerara and Surinam in the pro- 
duction of sugar. The English farmers must keep pate 
with the progress of science, or they will be ruingd. Ire- 
land will soon be able to develope her resources, and will 
offer a much more formidable competition to England 
than Scotland does, because she is more south,*and the 
soil is richer. . 

For the rest, said the same witness, the farmers do not 
even know their own interests, for they desire of the Com- 
mittee that a fixed duty should be imposed on the impor- 
tation of corn, whilst the existing duty i is much more to 
their advantage; since, if corn falls to forty shillings a 
quartar, the importation of it is impossiblg ; &nd if it rises 
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to sixty shillings, the duty is above twenty-Six shillings a 
quarter, ‘ % 

The Committee, moreover, summoned only farmers of 
heavy lands, which are very difficult of cultivation, and re- 
quire very large capital. From reading the depositions of” 
the witnesses, one would think that England had no cattle ; 
whereas the wool, hides, leather, fat and meat produce a 
sum five times that of the corn. 4 

The witness does not take his opinions from the news- 
papers, the circulars of the merchants, or from pamphlets ; 
he has, in every part of the kingdom, correspondents of 
great talent and good judgement, who render him an 
account of the state of things; and if the farmers were 
going to ruin, as they pretend, they would not obtain 
money on loan at four per cent., as is the case. 

With respect to the landowners, it is absurd for those 
in the south to complain of the competition of those in 
the north; for the latter have divided their farms much 
less, and have laid out large capital upon them,. whilst 
those in the south have not only divided theirs, but ‘have 
nioreover expended no capital upon them. 

In shert, according to the same witness, the revolution 
in agriculture is so great that it is impossible to foresee 

“ where it will lead ; he would not advise the legislature to 
take any measures to relieve the proprietors of heavy 
lands, for, when urged by necessity and competition, they 
can find means of deriving from them the same as from 
light lands ; whilst by changing the established system, 
we must anticipate the commission of great errors. We 
must therefore leave to experience the time necessary to 
determine what is to be done, without running the isk of 
counteractitig the object, the attainment of which is desired, 
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* : 
- The following is an abstract of the state of the popula- 
tiorof Great Britain in 1801, 1811, 1821 and 1831 :— 


2 













Army and 


«| Years, | Population, Seergi Increase on every 100 inhabitants. 


merchant), 


1801 }10,472,058) 470,598 
J |11,969,364] 640,500 |12,609,864| From 100 to115, from 1801 to1811 
'L |14,072,331) 319,300 » 100t0116, ,, 1811 to1821 
1831 |16,262,301) 277,017 » 100 tolls, » 1821 to 1881 








From 100 to 151 from 1801 to1831,| 





In order to obtain various information respecting the 
population, the Committee appointed by the House of 
Lords to inquire into the state of agriculture summoned 
Mr. Rickman, who is engaged in compiling the atatiatical 
returns of the population. 

This witress stated, that the returns which he has 
published are no other than an exact copy of the replies 
which the overseers of all the parishes have givén to six- 
teen, questions proposed by the Parliament, and in which 

- no alteration has been permitted. These statements have 
been made in the same manner every ten years since 
1801, only in some points they have been made more per- 
fect. Thus the Parliament, having found that the fourth 
question,*-How many persons are there in your parish 
ling principally by agxiculture, commerce and manufac- 
tures or handicraft, and how many are there who are not 
comprised in one of these two classes ?—had not led in 1801 
to any result worthy of trust, changed it into the follow- 
ing, How many families (and not persons) living, gc. 

For the returns of 1831 various other questions had 
been put, tending to obtain a definition and the proportion 
of the trades by which the people lived. 2 : 
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‘The witness believes that the overseers make the returns 
of the population with great care, and that the familiee are 
in general classed as they ought to be. 

By families living by agriculture are meant those which 
labour on the land, or those engaged in farm-houses ; 
such are the families of the farmer, of his labourers, 
and of his domestics. But in this class are not inclwled 
the squire of the parish, the minister, the saddler, the 
blacksmith, the mason, &c., except when they cultivate 
the land themselves, and when this cultivation is their 
principal means of livelihood. 


Table of the number of families of the United Kingdom, 
distinguishing those living by agriculture from those li- 
ving by other trades or professions, in 1811, 1821 and 
1831, 


a 





1811. 1821. | 1831. 
Families living by || Families livingby j| Families living by 
iS a eal) ie 
Agricul- | Other Agricul. | Other 
ture, pursuits, ture. | pursuits, 


697,353 |1,315,038] 773,732 |1,572,985 
72,846| 56,910) 74,225} 72,481 
}) 125,799 | 276,269) 130,699} 317,261 





.) 
Agricul. | Osher 
ture. puioutts, 


761,348)1,983,988) 
73,195) 93,343 
126,591] 375,710 

















Great ti 3 895,08 1,648,217) 978,056)1,902,727) 90), 154)2459,041 
Ireland «1... ReSaae “| 884,339| "500,727 
o. 








ca 


In order to compare more efsily the number of the 
families which produce food by agricultural labour, with 
the number of the families which consume this food 
without producing it, it suffices to reduce to 100 the 
number of the former, and we shail have the following 
result :— 
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Table showing the proportional number, corresponding to 
TOO agricultural families, of families living by other pro- 
Sessions than agriculture in 1811, 1821 and 1831. 





























* 
Number of | "ving by other pursuit 
agricultural 
families. "eu, | 1set. | 1881. 
o 
England .........| 100 139 | 203 261 
» | Wales ... 100 78 98 | 128 
Scotland 100 20 | 243 | 297 
Great Britain...) 100 184 200 255 
Ireland ... 10 | a. 56 





According to this~table, the proportional number of 
families who live by other professions than agriculture 
has been constantly increasing since 1811. 

The Committee considered it a very remarkable fact 
that the number of agricultural families has diminished 
proportionally to the aggregate of society ; and in fact, if 
we represent by 100 the total number of families, we shall 
find that there were in 1811 thirty-five families devoted 
to agriculture, in 1821 thirty-three families, and in 1831 
twenty-eight families. 

The Committee questioned Mr. Rickman as to whether 
this diminution of the proportional number of these fa- 
milies was real, or whether it arose from sons chéfige 
made in 1811 and 183% in the classification of families in 
the population returns. 

The witness replied, that this diminution would seem to 
indicate that agriculture has declined since 1811, but he did 
not believe that such was the case$ and he explained his 
reasons for thinking that in 1811 families of miners, fisher- 
men,rand labourers employed on the roads, were classed as 


agricultural, who, not finding in their business constant 
a 
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occupation, worked some plot of land, which occupation 
might be regarded as their principal means of livelihbod. 
But in 1821 and 1831 these families’ were without doubt 
successively carried to the column of those who live by 
other occupations ; and he estimates the number of work- 
men whose families may have’ been transferred from one 
column to another at not less than 106,000. a 


REMARKS. 


The number of families engaged in agriculture 
increases with the increase of lands cleared and 
brought into cultivation ; it is diminished by the . 
consolidation of estates, and by those measures 
which clear the common-lands of the cottagers who 
cultivate plots of ground. The result of all is an 
increase in the total number of families engaged 
in agriculture ; but this increase is less than that 
of the number of families occupied in other pur- 
suits. ‘This result proves the success of “agricul- 
ture; for in 1811, 100 familfes engaged in agri- 
culture supplied food, besides supporting them- 
selves, for 189 families, and in 1831 for 261. This 
result is the consequence of all that has been 
hitherto said, since each family employed in agri- 
culture produces more every day ; and it is -con- 
clusive, since’ all the witnesses have unanimously 
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deposed to the fact that the food of the people is 

improved. All the old people have seen in their 

youth a large portion of the population of En- 

gland eating bladk bread, and at the present day, 

whilst much of the inferior grain is consumed by 

animals, white bread alone is to be seen in En- 

gland. In Ireland, on the contrary, where the 

farms have been divided, scarcely any bread is . 
now eaten by the country-people. 

The official tables we have transcribed, which 
show an increase“in the population varying so 
much in the different parts of the empire, although 
they are all subject to the same laws, will be the 
subject ofssome reflections, when we shall have 
given the extract from the inquiries upon manu- 
factures, labour and commerce. 
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CHAPTER XVF. 


THE MALT-TAX. 


Frox the complaints of the farmers on the subject of the 
malt-tax, the Committee questioned the witnesses respéct- 
ing the effects of this tax. 

Mr. William Thurnall, a maltster, stated the price of 
malt, when manufactured, to be 7s. 6d. a bushel,—60s. a 
quarter. In this estimate he reckois the barley at 30s. a 
quarter, the duty at 22s., fuel 2s., labour 9d., profit 3s. be- 
sides carriage. 

Consequently he cannot sell a quarter of malt at less 
than 60s. to the same farmers to whom he pays 30s. a 
quarter for the barley. This tax is very heavy upon the 

country, from the carriage which it requires, yielding no- 
thing to any one; and it falls upon the food of the pe>ple, 
where it is the most useful and the most pleasant. 

The witness adds, that the operation of malting re- 
quires very little space. The process is so simple that 
every farmer can manage it, and if they were permitted, 
the hedith of the people would be greatly bénefited, as 
the farmer would give beer inscead of water to his la- 
bourers. The repeal of this tax would be a happy revolu- 
tion in Great Britain, for the labouring classes go on the 
Sunday to the public-house to refresh themselves, but 
they there drink spirits, get tipsy, and ruin their health. 

In-reply to an observation made to him, that the beer 
duty has been so much diminished that the quart which 
was worth 8d, is reduced to 5d., the witness replied that this _ 


© 
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beverage would be much more advantageous if it were 
giv’n at the meals of the labourers instead of water ; that, 
moreover, the beer that is sold is adulterated, which would 
not be the case if the farmers themselves made it for their 
labourers, instead of making it only for their own private 
use ; and that there is only one opinion throughout the 
kiftgdom respecting the immorality arising from frequent- 
ing the low public-houses. He offered thtse observations 
as the unanimous opinion of a society of three hundred 
members, formed in Cambridgeshire, of which he is pre- 
sident. ‘ 

Mr. Robertson desired only one thing,—namely, the re- 
moval of the annoyance of a man’s not being allowed to 
malt his own barley, and being dependent on persons who 
adulterate the drink and render it unwholesome. The 
consequence” of this duty, he added, is that animals are 
better fed than men, 

Another witness said that, before the war, the tax on 
malt was only 1s. 6d. a bushel, that at one time 4s. 3d. 
was paid, and this duty was again reduced to 2s. 7d. It 
is however still much too high, and presses hard upon 
the farmers. . ba 

Mr. Parker, a farmer in Essex, is of opinion that the 
best thing*that can be done for the farmer and his labour€?s 
is to take off the duty~n malt. He would prefer to pay 
double the amount in money, and be left at liberty to 
dispose of his corn to make his beer. The heavy lands 
would produce two or three times more barley, and give 
crops that would feed the cattle. In the present state of 
things these lands cannot be made pasture, nor grow 
turnips. Sprouted barley would supply the place of these 
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kinds of food, and the cattle would yield manure of a L pro- 
per quality for the heavy lands. - 

Mr. Bowyer, to the same effect, says, that if the farmers 
were allowed to malt their barley,rthey would use the 
malt to feed their cattle, for nothing makes finer wool and 
flesh than sprouted grain; he adds, that it ig he more 
necessary to take off this duty, as only one-third of the’ soil 
of Huntingdonshire (where he is a farmer), Northampton- 
shire, Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire can grow turnips. 
The other two-thirds, consisting of heavy lands, give no 
means of fattening cattle. . 

. Another farmer, in Bedfordshire; is of opinion that the 
repeal of this tax would produce a revolution in agricul- 
ture, so great would be the improvement of the ‘wool fod : 
fat, if the farmers could give the cattle corn. : 

Mr. Spooner considers the permission which was given; 
in 1827, to half malt the corn as very useless, because 
the cattle require barley perfectly sprouted: he adds, 
that nothing is more dangerous than to give them dry 
barley—it produces fever. 

Mr. Rolfe asserts, that a reduction of the duties would 
not be so beneficial to the farmers as the liberty of malt- 
ing; that it is very hard for them to sell their barley to 
tie mattsters, to buy it again and make their Beer. 

In reply to the observation rfade to the witness, that 
the malt duty produces to the state 5,000,000/,, and that 
to secure so important a revenue it is necessary to employ 
officers upon the spot where the establishments are, 
which could not be i? a hundred and fifty thousand farm- 
ers were at liberty to follow this trade—he replied, that 
the honesty. of. the farmers might ‘be trusted for the pay- 
ment of the tax. Moreover, the comfort and health of . 
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the people should be the first law; and if the farmers 
gav® their labourers beer instead of water, it would afford 
them more support Under their hard labours. 

Mr. Ellman is pqsuaded that, if farmers were allowed 
to malt, the duty which is now levied upon.malting would 
be lost. He remarks that this duty is unjust, because in 
England there are counties, such as Devonshire, Here- 
fordshire, Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, where the drink 
of the people is cider; that these counties send away 
their barley into the others, and establish a competition, 
all the more annoying, as, not paying any duty upon their 
beverage, they cultivate barley more cheaply. He adds, 
that the people in Cheshire, Lancashire and Cumberland, 
consume only thick milk, and that the injustice is the 
greater, as in those counties no duty is paid upon the 
general drinl? of the people. 

One witness thinks that the repeal of the tax is neces- 
sary, because, if the farmers have the liberty to malt their 
barley on the payment of a duty, more than three-fourths 
would be malted illicitly, and thus honest men would be- 
come the victims of those who pay nothing. 

Mr. Hetherington, inspector-general of excise,*and of 
the reports on irregularities ffom the collectors of malt- 
duties, is 6F opinion that it would be better to relinquisk. 
this duty altogether, than to think of levying it on all 
the farmers who should malt their barley, even if they 
were compelled to take out a license for the permission, 
and were obliged to give notice of the hour when they in- 
tended to malt. 

The buildings in which malting is carried on are con- 
structed under the direction of those who collect the duty ; 

_ this would be impracticable with the farmtrs. Besides, 
, T2 
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all the qualities of barley are not capable of a complete 
germination,“and the maltsters who have paid the uty 
when the barley comes into their hands, demand a re- 
turn of the duty, which would present another difficulty 
with the farmers. This often occurs when the maltster 
is‘out of stock. The Government frequently grants draw- 
backs, because the barley passes from the malt-house 
under the inspection of the officer without being malted : 
this happens some years more frequently than others, ac- 
cording to the quality of the crops. 

Mr. Dunlop was examined upon the effects which a 
reduction of the duty on malt, made in the establishments 
under the inspection of the government officers, would 
produce ; he replied as follows :— 

He has been engaged largely in malting and distilling 
in Scotland, and has recently retired from ‘a considerable 
business which he carried on. He has all his life paid 
particular attention to the history of this branch of the 
Government revenue in the three kingdoms, and ¢és ac- 
quainted with all the official documents that have been 
published by Parliament. 

In England, from the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury up to the year 1827, the quantity of malt charged 
With duty appears to be nearly stationary, dithough the 
wealth and population of the “country have more than 
doubled during that period. [This has been annually 
upwards of three million quarters. ] 

In Scotland, from the year 1770 up to 1823, the con- 
sumption of malt fas rather dimmished than increased. 
{It has been annually from 160 to 175 thousand quarters.] 

In Trelend, from the year 1785 to the year 1834,—that 
is to say, from the first” year for which any- return was 
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made (as als} in Scotland), the consumption diminished 
ong half. [In 1834 it was 274,625 quarters.] 

In short, in all cases where the duty has been increased, 
and the price increased, there has been a diminution in 
the quantity of barfey malted. The witness refers to the 
quantity .which has paid duty, without including that 
which is illicitly malted. The conclusion, he said, to be 
drawn from this statement is, that the high rate of duty 
(which is at present 2s. 7d. a bushel) has very greatly 
lessened the consumption of barley in malting and in 
brewing ; and if the malt duty was so reduced as not to 
afford a sufficient inducement to evade it, the increased 
consumption would be so great that the revenue would 

. not sustain any loss. 

In support of this opinion, the witness cites the effect 
which the reduction made in 1823 in the duty on spirits 
in Scotland and Ireland produced. In the year 1823, 
this duty, in both countries, was 5s. 6d. the old wine 
-- gallon, After a very patient inquiry by a Parliamentary 
Commission, the duty was reduced to 2s. on the gallon. 
The consequence was, that, instead of under three mil- 
lions of gallons of spirits in Scotland, six milljons were 
charged with duty, and the revenue was increased ; and in 
Ireland, igstead of three millions of gallons being charged 
with duty, nine milliong were charged with duty: so that 
the revenue of the Government was increased by the dimi- 
nution of the duty. . 
"In reply to the question whether a reduction of 58, a 
quarter on’ the present duty would, be sufficient, he re- 
plied that in his opinion it would not. He was then 
asked whether he thought a reduction of 10s. would be 
effectual ; to which he replied that this dimirfution would 
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not prevent: an evasiori of the duty. He was of opinion 
that, to effect this, the duty must be reduced to 8& a 
quarter, and that the public revenue would in a that case 
increase rather than diminish. 

The Cominittee examined the witness respecting the 
manner in which the quality of the malt and beer is adul- 
terated. He replied that it is done by mixing in imper- 
fectly malted or, unmalted corn, which has not paid the 
duty. He is in the habit of attending the market at Mark 
Lane, and states the following fact from what he has seen: 
if a tumbler-glass be filled with water, and an average 
sample of the malt be dropped into,the glass, about one- 
' third would sink in the water, not being. malted, whilst 
what is malted, being lighter than the water, would swim. . 

The witness believes that the evasion of the malt duty 
takes place in all its stages: first by deception as to the 
quantity which goes into the malt-house, and afterwards — 
when it is dried on the floor ; then the malt goes through 
the hands of a factor, when dried barley may be again 
added to the malt; and when it goes to the brewhouse, 
unmalted corn is again added, &c. 

The some witness, on being questioned as to the effects 
upon the malt of the mixture of unmalted corn, with re- 
spect to the quantity of beer or ak produced, replied 
as follows :— 

Malting refines, but does not ieee the quantity of 
saccharine matter. If the duty were reduced to 8s. a 
quarter, he thinks it would be the interest of the brewer 
to use no raw grain, but only malt. Frauds increase 
greatly, and there is no place where beer of a worse qua- 
lity goes into consumption than in London, because the 
high price fiolés out-an irresistible temptation to frauds. 
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The’ witness ches not apply this remark to the great por- 
ter-brewers, but to the retailers. * 

The Committee desired to know what alteration, with 
regard to flavour, to the intoxicating quality, in short to 
the quality of beer ahd spirits, was produced by the mix- 
ture of unmalted corn with the malt. 

‘The witness replied, that the mixture deteriorates. the 
quality, but does not diminish the strength. In the pro- 
cess of malting, a flim deleterious substance is removed 
betwixt the husk. and the kernel of the barley, and the 

' saccharine matter is refined. 

A quarter of barley not malted would produce as large 
a quantity of saccharine matter, and of as strong a quality, 
as a quarter of barley malted, but the flavour and quality 
“would not be so good. 

Malting mgrely improves the flavour, and does not in- 
crease the intoxicating quality. It does not give any in- 
crease in the-nutritive quality of beer, and this theory is 
confirmed by practice in brewing and distilling. 

It Was by allowing the use of malt in Scotland almost 
without duty in distilling that the great increase arose. 
The spirits of that country have been in conseqyence of 
so fine a quality, that smuggling foreign spirits has alto- 
gether ceasgd. The revenue of the Government has in- 
creased, for the distillation has augmented from six millions 
gallons to fifteen millions. If the same measures were 

’ adopted in England, there cannot be a doubt but that they 
would proditee the same effects. Foreign brandy would 
be in a great measure Superseded, and the smuggling of 
spirits, which exceeds 60,000 gallons a year, would cease. 

The Controllerzgeneral of the Excise duties furnished 
the Committee with a statement, in which hg shows that, 
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by estimating seventeen gallons of spirifS to be pro- 
duced from one quarter of grain if made from malt gnly, 
and nineteen gallons from the like quantity where mixed - 
grain is used, including barley, wheat and oats, the total 
quantity of grain consumed in distilleries in the three 
countries, in the years 1833, 1834 and 1835, was from 
1,221,607 to 1,294,224 quarters. 

The farmers having in general desired, not a Feduatian 
of the duty, but the permission to malt their own barley, 
they were asked how the revenue produced by this tax 
should be replaced. One of them, who was of opinion 
that this permission to malt would entirely change. the 
condition of the soil of England, proposed that a tax 
should be imposed upon porter, which can only be brewed 
in large breweries, and which is moreover a luxury, and 
weaker beer might then be had very cheap. », 

Mr. Thurnal and Mr. Stares were of opinion that the 
malt-tax should be repealed, and the income-tax im- 
posed by Mr. Pitt substituted for it. This tax produced 
fifteen millions, whereas the malt-tax produces only five or 
six millions ; since in 1834 the duty in England was paid 
upon 4,800,838 quarters ; in Scotland upon 560,657 ; and 
in Ireland on 275, 258—yielding a total of 5,275,605/. 

—Mr. _Bickerton was of the same opinion. Heggaid, that if 
the members of patliament had pot been landed-proprie- 
tors, they would have retained the property-tax and abo- 
lished the malt-tax, which would have been favourable to 
agriculture, because fermentation doubles the nourishment, 
and the country thus loses a very large portion of the 
uae! of the barley. 

:. Wood, Chairman of the Board, of Stamps and 
Pa said be was unable to furnish details respecting 
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this tax, whith brought in a revenue of fifteen millions, 
because Parliament had ordered all the papers relating to 
it to be burnt. « 

Mr. Bickerton urged more strongly than any of the 
other witnegses the*rentoval of: the malt-tax, and the sub- 
stitution of an income-tax. He would desire however 
thgt bond fide incomes alone should be taxed, and not 
the industry which is exposed to continual risks and 
chances. He does not reckon the profits of a farmer, a 
sailor, or a physician as a fixed income, but the revenues 
derived by proprietors from land, houses, interest upon 
money invested, salaries from pensions, the income from 
tolls, bridges, ferries ; 3 in short, incomes that are solidly 
established, and not liable to yearly fluctuations, or to any 
accident, the security of which is palpable, and which con- 
stituted in J815 more than three-fourths of the produce 
of the property-tax. 

In short, said several farmers,no reduction would accom- 
plish the object—nothing short of a total repeal of the tax. 
The best workmen, those of the best character, never go 
to the public-houses, and do not drink a glass of beer. 
However the duty might be lowered, only the better 
barleys will be malted, and its abolition alone will cause 
the infegior kinds to be malted, which would give to the 
people a beverage, and to animals food, much better“than 
what they now have ; for the farmer, with his labourers, 
consumes his inferior produce of every kind, on account 
of the cost of transport. 

The att passed by Parliament respecting the sale of 
beer, by diminishing the price, has multiplied beer-shops 
and demoralized the people; it is the most mischievous 
act that has been passed, 
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A farmer, from Sussex, said that. society (ill never”be 
in a vigorous state, until the poor, as well as the rich, pre 
allowed to brew beer. It is so easy ay operation, and the 
beer, if this were the case, would be so much better and 
cheaper, that one-half, perhaps three-fo4rths, of the public- 
houses would be closed. The people would live much more 
among their families, their wives and children would share 
their pleasures, and they would no longer be tempted to 
frequent these places, which in the end are the resort of all 
kinds of thieves and turbulent persons, It is not a reduc- 
tion of the duty, therefore, that is required, but its total 
abolition. The people must be allowed to brew their 
beer, as they make their bread. The witness said he 
should prefer a duty on bread to one upon malt, because 
bread would not draw people to the public-houses, whilst 
the temptation to meet and drink together is jrresistible. 
The morals of the country would undergo a change, and 
they constitute its most precious property. + 


« REMARKS. 


This sketch of the inquiry respecting the malt: 
and’ beef tax can give but a very superficial idea 
of the cogent logic which the farmers developed 
in their replies. But the produce of that duty is 
so considerable and so sure, that no other sub- 
stitute for it is found but the tax which Mr. Pitt 
imposed upon the income from property.. Suchis 
the voice of public opinion ; but public opixion 
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indeed preaches in the desert. The 1102 families 
whish constitute the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons, being the greatest landed proprietors of the 
empire, paid a large proportion of this tax; it was 
consequently the first which was -repealed at the 
time of the peace. But as it was the most just, 
and the most productive, the Parliament ordered 
(an unprecedented measure) all the registers kept 
during ten years that the tax had existed to be 
burnt,—probably with the intention of leaving no 
trace of the kind of.egistration of property which 
had been made. 

. This is a specimen of that public spirit which 
Europeans praise in the English—after, it is true, 
the English have themselves boasted of it. 

There are, however, many things superior even 
to the egotism of the powerful of the earth. With 
the people of the north, the nights are long and 
the climate moist. Labour, especially in England, 
is so excessively severe, that drink is there an 
essential part of the nourishment. The water 
is: not wholesome nor of good taste, as in nowm- 
tainous countries, wlfere its current is rapid. In 
the popular fétes or assemblies in Spain, fresh 
water is sold, and the people drink it with avidity, 
although the wine is there extrgmely cheap. But 
it cannot be the same in a moist climate, which 
moreover produces no wine. The people require 
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fermented liquors, and the rich profit"by this de- 
mand, either by taxation or fabrication. No pne 
can have any idea of the inconvenience which a 
foreigner experiences in Englapd from the bad 
quality of the beverages. The beer is adulterated, 
as all the witnesses affirm, and is frequently sold 
at a price which puts it beyond the reach of the 
usual wages which the people receive. This evil 
is so palpable, that, after having mitigated it, as 
has already been done, a remedy will in time be 
applied. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


OF TITHES, 


In Scotland, said Mr. Hope, there are tteither tithes nor 
poor’s-rates, but the farmers for this reason pay much 
higher rents for their land. The Scotch clergy receive 
from the landowners a subsidy, regulated by the official 
price of corn. = 

In England, a portion of the common-lands that have 
been cleared during the last fifty years does not pay tithes, 
as the proprietors have in general, before cultivating 
them, compounded with the clergy, and given them a cer- 
tain share of the waste land—generally one-fifth—in order 
to free the remainder. Thus there are few tithes paid in 
the north, because there large tracts of land have been re- 
cently brought into cultivation. 

Sometimes, said Mr. Atkinson, instead of giving a por- 
‘tion of the soil to the clergyman, an agreement* has been 
made, at the time of clearing the land, fixing a certain 
quantity"of corn per acre to be paid in perpetuity, widhout 
increase or diminutiort. 

- The large tithes generally consist of the tenth part of 
all the produce of the arable land, and the small tithes of 
the prodyce in milk, fruit, the keep of animals, freshwater 
fisheries, &c. But+in fact, said Mr. Atkinson, speaking 
of Lincolnshire, in the parishes where the whole tithes 
are wad. one-fifth of the produce of the arable land, one- 
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seventh of new pasture-lands of good quality, and one- 
ninth when the pasture is inferior, is allowed. The whole 
makes one-fifth of the rent. - 

Mr. Cocks, a tithe-valuer for the gast twenty years in 
Buckinghamshire, declares that he allows the clergy for 
the arable land 20 per cent., and for the meadow-lands 
12 per cent., of what the farmer pays to the landlord. “ 

Nothing is nrore variable than the value of tithes in the 
different parishes ; they are often assessed by an agreement 
concluded for the life of him who receives them, and Mr, 
Rolfe complains that he has to pay for his tithes 4s. and 
5s. 11d. per acre (which is at least 11d. more than their 
value if taken in kind), being obliged to abide by the 
contract he made. with his pastor. in more prosperous 
times. : 

Another farmer, who has held his farm y€ar by year, 
without desiring a lease, has nevertheless compounded with 
his pastor for a considerable-period. His rent, which in 
1829 was 1. 103d. an acre, was in 1836 only 14s. But 
the clergyman neither desires, nor has the power, to reduce 
the tithe at all. 

Mr. Stares, of Hampshire, stated that his father paid in 
1790, upon the same farm fhat he cultivates, one-fourth 
the<mount of what he now pays for the tithes. * 

This revenue, which has incressed in so large a pro- 
portion, is not all for the clergy, for it finally returns 
to those landed proprietors who sell the presentation to 
livings. - 

According to all the evidence, people prefer to pay the 
tithes in money rather than in produce. Many farmers de- 
clared, that if they had not paid the tithes according to a 

€ on 
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fixed price, they would have taken good care not to improve 
the farms; for the tithes then fall proportionally upon 
their crops, and not upon the value of the soil, Their 
capital and their time would have been expended for the 
benefit of the clergy. 4 

Mr. Cramp, of the Isle of Thanet, considers the mode 
‘of evying the tithe in kind as the most onerous of all the 
ways of paying it. It is subject to all sorts of difficulties, 
which is very troublesome to the clergymen of the parishes. 
He stated that in the county of Kent 7s. 11d. per acre is ge- 
nerally paid, and that this mode is preferred, although the 
charge is exorbitant.~ In one point of view the tithe in 
kind is most just, for one half of the costs are charged to 
him who receives it, since the standing corn must, before 
it is valued, be carried to the barn, threshed, winnowed, 
and curried ‘to the market, The witness is of opinion 
that the landowners would do better to give a part of the 
soil to the clergy, than to remain subject to all this com- 
_ plicated system of inquisitorial inspection. 

Mr. Hancock, of Somersetshire, asserted that the tithes 
amount to one-fourth of the rent. The tithe-owner wishes 
to take them in kind, because straw fetches a good price in 
the neighbourhood of towns.” It is a continual subject of 
complaint*and when the farmers dislike their pastar, dey 
sow less corn, in order*to avoid the tithe. The small 
tithes on wool, sheep, crops, hay, the increase of stock, 
are the subject of disputes, and are an obstacle more than 
is believed to the improvement of the land. 

According to Mr. Howard, the usufructuary who pur- 
chases a living dares not sever the tithes in all their ri- 
gour when he resides himself, not even one half; but the 
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very reverse is the case when the clergyman appoints a 
curate who performs his duties. 

Some witnesses declared that in their parishes the tithe 
goes to laymen, who in that case pay,a curate. 

Mr. Goodman, a farmer in Sussex, offers no objections 
to the payment of tithes. He thinks itis a question which. 
should not be agitated, for he prefers giving his moncy to 
the clergyman of the parish, who is very useful, than fo a 
landowner whom he does not know. If the farmer paid 
no tithes he would pay a higher rent for his farm; it is 
therefore only a question between the clergy and the 
nobility. = 

Another witness was of opinion, that the clergy, possess- 
ing only a life-interest, have no right to make sacrifices ; 
that nothing but compulsion should make them agree to 
accept a fixed price, as, from the recent disco¥eries in agri- 
culture, they see the tithe increasing daily: the plan that 
appears to him the best is to give a certain portion of the 
soil, « 

Mr. Spooner stated his conviction that the tithe was the 
reason why the English farmers are not allowed so gene- 
rally as‘the Scotch to pay their rents at a price varying 
with that of corn; because’many landowners, being bur- 
denedevith it, have entered into contracts witlf the clergy 
for a long term, payable in money’; and it would happen in 
certain years, that, according to the price of corn, the in- 
come of the farm would not cover these payments. He 
remarked, that, as the clergy are so strict in exacting their 
dues, and the tithe froduces more every year, they ought 
at least to provide for the wants of the Church in propor- 


tion as the population increases, though he believes that 
© a 
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the population does not increase so much as the wealth of 
thevlergy. 

The f@owing defails are taken from a litttle work by 
Mr. Marshall, an aythor distinguished by the exactitude 
of his statistical publications * :— 

“ There are two,kinds of valuation of benefices known, 
which were made in early times ;—the first, in. 1291, ac- 
cording to the valuation of Pope Nicholas, and the other 
in the time of Henry VIII. 

“At the first period, the county of Lancashire was 
reckoned to contain only fifty parishes, and it is not 
known whether those which are left blank, as Liverpool, 
formed at that time part of other parishes, or were waste 
_lands which the ecclesiastical authorities had not as- 
sessed. 

“ Supposiig these two valuations to have been made 
with care, it would be very interesting to know them, be- 
cause they would show the value and the relative condition 
of the different parishes at these two epochs. There are, 
however, strong reasons for believing that the valuation of 
the time of Henry VIII. was very arbitrary. 

“ The following is a table of the Benefices in thé county 
‘of Lancaster. The valuations marked with an * have 
been exonerated from the payment of first fruits, ard these 
marked with a + have been certified as being of the annual 
clear and net value, in order to justify the demand of an 
augmentation. 


{* Retranslated.] * 
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Table of the Parochial Benefices in the county of Lancaster. 
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Earl of Sefton. 

Earl of Stamford and Warrington. 
Thomas Plumbe, Esq. 

B. Hesketh, Esq. (See No. 61.) 


Bishop of Chester. (See also Nos. 
42, 43, 44, 45.) 


Duke of Devonshire. 


Earl of Derby. 


Mrs. Master. 
P. Starkie, Esq. 
’ 
The Lord Chaneellor. (See No. 59) 


William Yates, Esq. 
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L Rawstone, ¥sq. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 
Earl of Wilton. 


Archbishop of Canterbury. 


S# R. Perryn, a 
J. 8, Leigh, Esq. 


Earl of Bradford. 
The Crown, 


Bishop of Chester. (See Nos. 5, 
67) : 


Earl of Burmgton, 
Lord of the Manor. 
Landowners, 


Chancellor of the duehy of Lan-| 


caster. | 


Rev. John Pedder, 

R. F, Bradshaw, Esq. 

Rey, T. Y. Ridley. 

Dean and Chapter of York. 


Christ Church College, Oxon. 


O. Martin, Esq. 
J. Clayton, Esq. 


f Lord Chancellor, (See Nos. 15, 16.) 


J. Hornby, Esq. 

P. Hesketh, Esq. 

Sir H. Hoghton, Bart. 
J. Marsden, Esq. 

M. Wilson, Esq. 


— Braddyl, Esq. 
The Parishioners. 
Dean aud Chapter of Worcester. 
W. W. C. Wilson, Esq. 
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“The best means of forming an estimate ‘of the actual 
amount of the ecclesiastical revenues which are derkred 
from the tithes of this county, is to feund it upon the an- 
nual revenue of the property of the different parishes, which 
we have indicated in one column of the table. In com- 
paring the sums marked at these three epochs, regard must 
be had to the difference in the value of money and to other 
circumstances of the times in question. a 

_ As the tithes and property of the Church become every 
day objects of greater interest, it is well to call attention 
to the distinction which it is necessary to make between 
that portion of the tithes which comes to the clergy, and 
that which passes into the hands of persons who are 
wholly unconnected with the Church. ; 

“In order to have a clear idea of the ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, it must be premised that the rectors enjoy the 
whole of the revenues of the benefices which they hold, 
whatever these revenues may be, as glebe, tithes, fines on 
the renewal of leases, and various other dues. The vigars, 
on the contrary, only receive the surplice fees, the small 
tithes, and in some cases only the glebes. 

“ In consequence, the amount of the tithes may be enor- 
mous, and the portion whiclr comes to the clergyman very 
smal] ,,and we see from the preceding table thet many of 
the largest and richest parishes of the county of Lancas- 
ter are only livings which belong to laymen, who, there- 
fore, are in receipt of the large tithes of these parishes. 
Thus the Earl of Derby possesses, as is seen by the table, 
the large tithes of the parishes of Huyton and Ormskirk 
(Nos. 10 and 11),—those of the large and rich parish of 
Lancaster (No. 57) belong to Mr. Martin,. and those of 
Dean, Ecclés, and Melling (Nos, 16, 17 and 59)°to the 


r 
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Lord Chancellor. King’s College, Cambridge, has claim 
to the large tithes of the rich parish of Prescott (No. 33), 
and Christchurch College, Oxford, has those of Kirkham 
(No. 56). But the most striking fact of all is, that the 
three rich parishes of Rochdale, Blackburn, and Whalley 

. (Nos. 35, 36 and 37), the annual revenues of which 
anc~ounted in 1815 to 342,128/., and which have been in- 
certased since that period, pay their lange tithes to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

« These large tithes of the parishes of Rochdale, Black- 
burn and Whalley were sold by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1813, according to a special act of parliament, for 
a sum exceeding 63,000/., and were purchased principally 
‘by the different landed proprietors of those parishes, In 
consequence these lands ought to be let tithe-free, but the 
rise in rents*has counterbalanced this exemption ; for it is 
evident, that totally to abolish the tithe, will end in its 
transference'to the value of the leases; and it is on this 
accqunt that in Scotland, where there are no tithes, the 
rent of land is higher than in England. 

« Amongst the most secret and most abundant seurces 
of the ecclesiastical revenues must be reckoned the glebe, 
when it falls upon parishes which are populous, and in si- 
tuations fvourahle for building. Paddington, one gf the 
parishes in the suburbs.of the metropolis, in which build- 
ing is every day extending, brings to the Bishop of London, 
who is the perpetual curate, above 20,000/. revenue. The 
vicar of Rochdale also draws a considerable revenue from 
the glebe attached to, his parish.” 


. . 
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The complaints of the farmers respecting ‘the tithes in- 
duced Parliament to institute several Inquiries upon this 
subject. % 

Jt has been proved that, in 100 acres of land in England, 
there are about 32 frce of tithe, 40 on “which the tithe be- 
longs to the clergy, and 28 on which the tithe belongs to 
laymen. ra 

In 1836 the Parliament passed an act, which provided 
that the yearly value of the tithes in England should be 
fixed in money in two ways,—viz. by a voluntary arrange- 
ment between the parties until 1840, and then by a Board 
of seven Commissioners, whom the act appointed. If the 
tithe-payers to the amount of two-thirds of the whole 
value in each parish make an arrangement with those who" 
receive these two-thirds, the rest of the parish should be 
obliged to submit to the arrangement. If, in 1840, an 
amicable arrangement were not made, the Board should de- 
cide in the first half of that year. 


REMARKS. 


Whatever may have been the purity, or rather the 
sanctity, of the motives whicheled to the establish- 
ment of tithes, it is impossible to read the prece- 
ding evidence without admitting that they have de- 
generated into gross abuses. Communities which 
think to pursue a‘certain progfess of enlighten- 
ment, fall into a Complete blindness respecting 
the-most efident things. . 
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We must repeat what has been said a hundred 

times :—a bishop, or a religious order, founded a 

- parish, and the inhabitants considered themselves 
very happy to obtain this favour by payment of the 
tithe ; especially as its produce, divided into four 
parts, was destined, one for the poor, another for 
the support of the church, a third for the clergy- 
man, while the fourth reverted to the founders, to 
repay them the cost they had incurred for the 
erection of the church and parsonage. 

From that period until the Reformation there 
were no complaints, because, with some slight ex- 
ceptions, there were no abuses. A clergyman, 
living in celibacy, had no better employment than 
to be the connecting link between the rich and the. 
poor ; for he thus fulfilled the duties of his station, 
and this function was agreeable to him, inasmuch 
as it opened to him the doors of the rich. 

From the period of the Reformation, however, 
the pastor has been a married man, and he has had 
other cares to occupy him than those of attending 
to the poor,—he has had to bring up a omily. 
By a natural consequence, therefore, the fourth of 
the tithes destined for the poor, and the fourth 
destined for the support of the church, have be- 
come necessary to his support, But what has be- 
come the most necessary to hjm, is above all That 
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confession, in the instruction of children, and visit- 
ing the sick. 

‘When men desire to begin dé novo, they never 
consider everything. The Refgrmation created 
families, who were placed in circumstances until 
then unknown in society, and peculiar to the Pro- 
testant church in Europe. There are 10,500 pa- 
rishes in England i in which service is performed, or 
ought to be performed, by so many heads of fa- 
milies, from twenty-five to seventy-five years of 
age; the number of deaths amongst these is 400 
or 500 yearly. On their decease, the revenues of 
their office are not continued to their families ; 
thus 400 or 500 families, ranking, in the religious 
and intellectual class, amongst the first in the 
kingdom, are every year in England lef suddenly 
houseless and unprovided for. . During his life- 
time, this head of the family knows very well what 
will ke the condition of his family at his death : 
it is thezefore natural that he should have more 
anxiety on this subject than other parents. The 
care"c#his flock becomes a secondafy objéct ; the 
principal object is to obtain the appointment to 
the duty of one, two, or three other parishes, or to 
establish a school, and especially a school for girls, 
which his widow gan continue, and thus find ‘a 
means of support for her children. - 


‘It is this state of things which makes tithes, or 
. * e i 
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rather the employment of the tithes, regarded as an 
intelerable abuse. In a hundred acres, there are 
thirty-two that pay nothing ; they form the patri- 
mony of the richest and most ancient families: 
these do not. complain.” Of the hundred acres, 
there are twenty-eight possessed by families who 
sell the right of presentation, or who give it natu- 
rally to their children : these likewise do not com- 
plain, for the produce of the tithe is partly to their 
profit. . 

The othef presentations, being in the nomination 
of the crown or of the clergy, are not sold, but are 
given to members of the clergy, who, it must be 
admitted, amerit the appointments. The flock, 
however, gain nothing: they pay, for instance, 
10001. in tthes, and there comes a curate to the 
parish, who, for the maintenance of his family, re- 
ceives yearly 100/. more. 

Thus therefore in England, notwithstanding the 
large produce of the tithes, and of the landed pro- 
perty of the Church, Parliament grants supplies to 
the clergy ; and, on the death of the pastossvthe 
parishes raise subscriptions for their families. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


In order to satisfy the wish of the farmers and tithe-con- 
tributors, the rights and duties of the Church of England 
were examined ky a Commission, appointed by the crown, 
which completed its labours in 1838. 

This Commission was composed of bishops, ministers, 
and members of the two Houses of Parliament, and. it 
sent commissioners into the twenty-six episcopal sees of 
England: Scotland has none. The following particulars 
are taken from the various reports which this Commission 
presented. ’ 

The revenues of the clergy consist—lst, of feodal dues 
upon the lands which are held of the Church, which ‘dues 
according to the new law, are to be redeemed bya sum 
of money; 2nd, of lands and buildings; 3rd, of mines 
and quarries; 4th, of certain interests in the public 
funds ; 5th, of the tithes. 

he archbishopric of Canterbury and the bishopric of 
Durham have a revenue of 19,000/.; and the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishops of London, Winchester, and Ely, 
have each a revenue of 12,0001. The other twenty bi- 
shops have amongst them 71,000/. a year. * All these 
revenues collectively amount to 158,0002.. 

_ The Commissioners desired that each of the usufructua- 
ries then being ghould continue to possess the same revenue 
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during his life ; but that as vacancies occurred, these re- 
venues should be equalized, so that every bishop should 
have about 5000/. or6000/. a year. For the same reason 
they recommended that the extent of territory, and the 
number of diocesan’ of the, bishoprics, should be equa- 
lized. 

The revenues of canons attached to cathedrals and to 
coHegiate churches, consist of the same kind of property 
as the revenues of the bishops, and amount to 284,0004. 

After deducting the repairs of buildings and the various 
expenses chargeable upon that sum, each of the canons 
has, one with another, an income of 1501. 

The Commissioners consider this average revenue of the 
members of the chapters so small, that they do not think 
reform necessary. They only propose to abolish those 
places which have no charge of souls, as vacancies oc- 
cur. 

There is also an inferior clergy attached to the cathe- 
drals, under the name of chaplains, sacristans, &c. Each 
of these clergy has only 60/., which is less than what is 
necessary. 4 

The Commissioners, after pointing out these .changes, 
proceed to the parochial clergy. They are mortified to 
be unabla to propose any measure to remedy the evils 
which paralyze the English Church and circumscribe its 
utility ; that is to say, the small number of the churches 
and clergymen, which leaves the inhabitants of certain 
districts without any Christian instruction. 

The Commissioners limited themgelves to describe the 
gtate of things in this respect in the parishes which fave 
a population of more than 10,000 souls, and they obtained 
the following facts in the diocese of Jonden :2- “ 


n 
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Four parishes on the banks of the Thames, the total 
population of which is 166,000 souls, have for the whole 
only eleven clergymen, and churches for 8200 persons ; 

Twenty-one other parishes, containing 739,000 persons, 
have only forty-five clergymen, and Ghurch accommoda- 
tion for 66,155 persons; 

The parish in which the Houses of Parliament are, si- 
tuated contains 25, 334 souls ; it has only one ecclesiastic, 
and a chapel holding 1000 persons ; 

Nine other parishes in London have a population of 
232,000 souls, with only nineteen clergymen and 27,327 
sittings in the churches. . 

In the diocese of Chester, dkny eight parishes, with 
a population of 816,000 souls, have only churches for. 
97,700 persons. 

In the diocese of York, twenty parishes, with 402,000 
souls, have only church accommodation for 48,000. 

In the diocese of Lichfield, sixteen parishes, containing 
235,000 persons, have only churches for 29,000. 

This is merely a sketch of the evil, and all the societies 
that Rave been formed for the building of churches, all 
the grants that Parliament has made for the last twenty 
years for the same object, far from supplying a remedy, 
have only created 590,869 more sittings, whilst the popu- 
lation "has increased more than 3,000,000 persons. Out 
of this number of 590,869 sittings, 212,683 have been 
sold, and 378,186 remain undisposed of. 

With regard to the parish-clergy, out of 10,478 livings, 
there are 1926 who have less than 1001., and‘3528 with 
les*than 150. These 5454 livings have for the most 
part not even a parsonage. 

Of the notainationg of the value of above 3001, the right 
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of presentation to which might consequently be sold, 

’ 1533 belong to the crown, to the bishops, the judges and 
thé chapters, and the-Parliament has the power of subject- 
ing them to the decisions of the law; but 1438 belong to 
private laymen. 7% ¥ 

It appears impossible to prevent one clergyman serving 
several parishes; the number, however, of the parishes 
might, with the consent of the person holding the presen- 
tation, be limited to two for one clergyman. The law can 
determine the time that an incumbent may absent himself ; 
the Commission fixes it at six months. 

The Comraissionerg add, that they have prepared a bill, 
but that its provisions cannot be carried into execution 
before the revenues of the small livings have been in- 
creased, and 4606 parsonages have been built, which are 
wanting in the 10,478 livings. 

The retrenchments which the Commissioners judged 
possible amount to the sum of 130,000/., which would be 
taken upon the property and revenues of the dignitaries 
of the Church: and the Commissioners could not find 
terms strong enough to express how much this sym is 
under what is required. 

With a view to ascertain the state of the English Church 
in Ireland, the king appointed a Commission in 1834,com- 

. posed of six persons—yiz. the Archbishop of Tuam, the 
Bishop of Armagh, and four canons, selected from their 
chapters. The following statement is taken from their 
report upon the two ecclesiastical provinces of Tuam and 
Armagh :-~53 livings are in the nomination of the crown, 
$57 livings in that of bishops, 192 livings i in the hand of 
laymen :—total, 602 livings. . 

The population of these provinces consists? accordirg to 
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the census of 1831, of 4,177,537 souls, and there is only ac- 
commodation in the churches for 193 3798 inhabitants. 
The revenue of these churches is~- . 


£ 
Intithes . . 2... . gs © 216,576 
In lands . . . 2... 73,672 
From other sources . . . . - 8,863 


. 
- Totalrevenue . . . . 299,111 
The expense of collecting these revenues, and 
the interest on certain loans, amount to £45,580 





Which leaves a clear revenue of . . £253,531 
This revenue is divided among the incumbents as fol- 
lows :—~ 


£ £ 
12 livings, with from 1500 to 2000 a year 
2 ly » 1000 ,, 1500 *,, 
M3 oy » 500 5, 1000 
335s, 100 ,, 500”, 


84 withlessthan . . . . 100 ,, e 


, 802 livings, having, one with another, 421. a year. 

The duty of these 602 livings is performed by 739 per- 
sons, of whom 306 officiate themselves, and 433 pay cu- 
rates, the aggregate amount of whose salaries ig 27,8891, 
or on an average about 70/. each. 

But, independent of the receipts stated above, every 
parish taxes itself with the cost of repairs and maintenance 
of the church, &c.; this cost amounted, for the two pro- 
vinces, to 15,547/. a’ year; and the Catholics’are prohi- 
bred attending the meetings where the rates are deter- 
mined, although they pay their proportion of them. 

¥.B.—Inethe proyince of Armagh there are, in’ every 
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hundred persons, sixty-three Catholics and twenty Pres- 
bytarians and others—in all eighty-three—and only seven- 
teen members of the Church of England. In the pro- 
vince of Tuam there are ninety-six Catholics and four 
members of the Chirch of England. 


a: 

An order to take the census of the population in En- 
gland, the Government was obliged to order returns of 
all the registers of births, marriages, and tithes* of the 
churches dissenting from the Church of England ; and the 
crown appointed a Commission upon this subject, at the 

_ request of the House of Commons, which compelled these 
registers to be delivered to them, and eventually published 
the abstract of them by order of the House of Commons. 

This statement shows that 3660 churches have amongst 
them kept about 7000 registers. 

The oldest of these registers are those of the French 
Protestants, or Walloons, which go back to 1567. It ap- 
pears that there have existed 64 churches or chapels of 
this sect, but the registers of only 37 were obtained. Of 
these 37, there no longer exist more than five orsix. 

The next oldest in date «re those of the three sects of 
Indepen¢ents, Raptists, and Presbyterians, known under 
the name of the Three Denominations. They founded 
chapels towards the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The number of those of which the registers were procured 
is 2264. is 7 

“Next follow the Wesleyan Methedists, who are divided 
into four sects—the New Connexion of Methodists, the 
Primitive Methodists, the Bible Christians, and the Ing- 

. {* So in the French,—probably deaths:— TRANSL] 
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hamites. The number of churches which “furnished” re- 
gisters was 828. im 

After these comes the Lady Huntingdon Connexion, 
whose first chapel was founded in 1iG3: The number of 
churches is 44, . 

The Calvinistic Methodists have 436 churches: the 
Swedenborgians have 21. é 

Thus the total number of dissenting churches from 
which registers were obtained is 3630. 

Many of these churches exist no longer, but there are 
other sects which have not kept registers of births, mar- 
riages and deaths, or which have not furnished them 
to the Commissioners ; such are the Jews, the Quakers, 
and others. A 

The Established Church of Scotland is the Presbyterian - 

Church. ‘The General Assembly is composed-of the Lord 
High Commissioner of the Crown, the Moderator, and 
sixteen Synods. The synods are divided ‘nto presby- 
teries, the total number of which is 82, and the presby- 
-teries into ecclesiastical parishes, which are 1024 in num- 
ber. -The right of presentation to the ministries belongs 
to the cyewn, to the towns, the lords of the manors, the 
heads of families, or to the subscribers who have founded 
the churches. rp 

This church ‘has established in Hngland 1 synod and 
5 presbyteries ; and-in Ireland 1 synod, consisting of 24 
presbyteries and 264 congregations. 

The churches dissenting from the Bpsbyienss Church 
of Scotland are the following : — 1 

“rt. The United Associate Synod, forming 22 presby-. 
teries and 400 congregations, many of which are in En- 
glard: 9 présbyteries in Ireland. 
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2nd. The Relief Synod, comprising 11 presbyteries and 
112 congregations. 

3rd. The Reforméd Presbyterian Church, having 6 pres- 
byteries in Scotland and 24 congregations, and 4 presby- 
teries in Ireland and a large number of congregations. 

4th. The Synod of Original Burghers, having 6 pres- 
byteries and 46 congregations. 

5th. The Synod of Original Seceders,—4 presbyteries 
and 29 congregations. 

6th. The Independent churches,—83 congregations. 

7th. The Scotch Episcopal Communion, having 6 bi- 
shops and 86 parishes. 

To these dissenting churches must be added those of 
the Anabaptists, Cameronians, Methodists, Tabernacles, 
Old Independents, Old Quakers, Unitarians, Universalists, 
Glassites, New Jerusalem, &c., together with those who 
have no religion. : 


REMARKS. 


After the statements contained in the preceding 
chapter, the Catholic Church may well exciaim, 
Habemus confitentem reum. The Protestant clergy 
are compelled to publish its absolute nullity! And 
why is the clergy a cipher ?—because its members 
are married. The Church is iz possession of a re- 
‘venue, in lands and tithes, of 5,000,000. in En- 
gland, and of 1,200,0001. in Ireland,—forming, the 
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wealthiest corporate body in Europe. It is never- 
theless so powerless to protect agriculture, thaf all 
the agriculturists examined as witnesses have de- 
clared that, in travelling along the high-roads, the 
church lands are distinguishable by their bad cul- 
tivation ; so powerless is the Church to protect ar- 
chitecture, that it cannot erect a single new chureh. 
The population is doubled, the tithe doubled, and 
even increased tenfold ; and if the ancient churches 
built by the Catholics are supported, it,is by a tax 
imposed upon the flock. 

The Church is also powerless to protect the 
arts, for it permits in its temples neither pictures, 
statues, candelabra, nor music. It ig, incapable 
even of sheltering its own ministers, since in 10,500 
parishes there are 4500 which have no ‘parsonage, 
or in which the parsonage is falling to ruin and 
uninhabitable. It is incapable of fulfilling the 
duties which it has itself appointed, and which 
consist in reading the Liturgy and a sermon in the 
church once every Sunday, and in repeating this 
service in the two or three parishes where the pastor 
Officiates ; since the places in these churches are 
put up to sale, and only one-tenth of the popula- 
tion can find accommodation ; since, too, there are 
only 7000 clergyméa to officiate fer 10,500 parishes, 
and the 5000 other pastors spend in the world thé 
greater part, of their revenues. 


a 
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But this clergy shows in a still stronger light its 
incompetence for works of charity. To administer 
comfort to the aged, to visit the sick, to educate 
the young—thege duties fall upon the flock, who 
have to give up to them their time and their money. 
Oh that society, at least, by so many sacrifices, 
only rendered these 12,000 families happy ! 

But no—the married clergyman has no inherit- 
ance to leave to his son—no jointure to his wife, 
no portion to his daughters; and every day the 
newspapers contain columns of appeals to the 
compassion of the religious on behalf of these fa- 
milies who are left unprovided for. 

And it is for this admirable system that, during 
the last century and half, so much blood has been 
shed in Ifeland, on the field of battle and on the 
scaffold ! 

England must therefore no longer wonder and 
complain at the new sects which have sprung up 
on all sides. Ifthe greater part of them die in. 
their birth, it is because they bear within them 
the principle of nullity of the English Church,— 
they have a married clergy. 

Such circumstances have necessarily favoured 
the success of the Catholic Church in Great Bri- 
tain. At the commencement of the French Reyo- 
ration, Mr. Fox caused the repeal of the penal laws 
whicli,oppressed Catholics as recognizing a foreign 
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sovereign. From that time to the present day, this 
Church, destitute of lands and tithes, with the 
poorest flocks in the kingdom, has increased the 
number of its ‘chapels to 513, which in 1792 
amounted only to 30, besides 43 others which are 
now building. At that first period it had no col- 
leges ; at present it has ten, independent of schoels 
for the education of the priesthood, and charity- 
schools for children. 

What is the soul of these creations ?—610 un- 
married priests. Let their number be doubled, and. 
in the course of twenty years they will offer gra- 
tuitously to all the inhabitants of the kingdom the 
means of paying to God the worship which they 
owe to him. For it is in vain that the English 
clergy raise murmurs against what they call a 
usurpation. God has gifted man with intelligence, 
and the first want of man is to pay his gratitude 
for this, to the Creator. 

In 1832, when the cholera visited England, the 
Parliament appointed.aCommittee to ascertain what 
relief it might be necessary to, distribute. The per- 
sons who were appointed to form this Committee, 
although fathers of families, visited the places, pub- 
lic and private, where the infection had spread : 
their self-devotior’ was admirable. In the report 
of their mission, they stated that they had alway% 
found Catholic priests at the bed-side of the dying, 
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but never Protestant clergymen*. A declaration * 
oy this kind, made by persons of such high sta- 
tion, produced so great an effect upon public ‘opi- 
nion, that the, Protestant Archbishop of Dublin 
published a pastoral letter to his clergy, from which 
the following is an extract t :— 

+ ‘Twish you also to represent to your auditors, 
that a Protestant ought not to dcem himself guilty 
of contempt of his religion, because he does not 
summon,a clergyman when he feels that he is near 
death. There is only one, yes, one High Priest, who 
always lives to intercede for us, to whom we must 
have recourse under all circumstances, and whom 
we shall,never seek in vain provided we seek him 
betimes. 

“A Roman Catholic, who has faith in the effi- 
cacy of extreme unction, is obliged, according to 
his principles, to summon a priest to administer 
to him this sacrament ; and the priest, if-he be- 
lieves in religion, ought to be ready, at the risk of 
his lifg, to afford him this spiritual aid, upon which 
may depend, accgyding to his belief, the eternal 


(* Unfortunately for the validity of this argument, the parish priests 
in Rome deserted their duties during the cholera as completely as they 
could baye done if married and with numerous families. The Cardinal ™ 

“Vicar, Odescalchi, wag obliged to interfeve and summon them all into 
a church, in which he read them a long lecture upon the intpizpriety 
of their conduct. The Jesuits behaved “nobly on this occasion, and by 
so aging regained much of their lost popularity. —ENGLISH Epitor. i] 

[t+ Re-translated.] a ~ 
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° . 
~ salvation or the loss of a soul. But I should also 
not hesitate to say, that a Protestant, labouring, 
under an infectious malady, is obliged not to ex- 
pose his pastor to the danger of eatching the in- 
fection, by summoning him to his bed-side ; since 
he ought to believe, with every good Protestant, 
that there is nothing in his religion which has the 
least relation to the extreme unction of the Romish 
Church,” 

We may now judge how false is the ,principle 
of Adam Smith and Montesquieu,—‘ Let alone, 
~—let alone!” Certainly if there is in the world 
a corporate body in whom society should confide, 
it is that of the clergy. The civil power hes there- 
fore scrupled to meddle in ecclesiastical affairs, 
and things have been left, until abuses have be- 
come so enormous that the clergy itself has de- 
manded to be governed. Be it remarked too, that 
this same clergy is composed of persons of irre- 
proachable honour, and who may be regarded in 
society as virtuous. > 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
2 - 


CONDITION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN ENGLAND 


* AND WALES. 


Ma. Joun BrickweE t, a farmer occupying 700 acres in 
Buckinghamshire, stated the following facts, in reply to 
questions put to him respecting the condition of the fa- 


milies of labouring men at different periods. The labourers’ , 


wages, whic, before 1790, were 6s, a week, afforded them 
more means of comfort than the present wages at 8s. 


There was at that time scarcely any duty on malt, and he . 


_recollects that all the families of the labourers had a large 
boiler in wkich they made their own beer; that this has 
been replaced by the teakettle, in consequence of the enor- 
mous duties‘on malt, 

At that time all the peasants in the county wore shirts 
of linen, of Irish growth and manufacture; now they buy 
only cotton shirts, which is a cheaper material, but avears 
so badly, that, if the people calculated, after a certain 
number of years, they would find it much dearer. A great* 
many woxkmen.who were empioyed in this. branch of 
industry in Ireland emigrate to England, and thus injure 
the workmen there. 

The witness added that, from 1810 to 1814, the wages of 
labourers were raised to 15s. a week, and he admits that 
they were then better off than they bave ever been, or than 
they are at the present time; that, nevertheless, the néw 
Poor-law has produced a great effect upon the labourers, 
and tends to improve their condition, a8 % 


me 
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Mr. Houghton, a large farmer in the same county, 
statéd that the wages ofa labourer are at present 8s. a week, 
but that when labourers are scarce and work presses, {1 
is obliged to give more. The farmers pay such high wages, 
relatively to the price of corn, only frem the idea that, if 
they do not expend their money in wages, it would go in 
poor’s-rates. 5 

At certain periods wages have risen compulsorily, frem 
terror excited by the labourers. There is, however, more 
work than there are hands, but it is the system of the 
old Poor-law which has ruined all, and since the introduc- 
tion of the new law things are improving—to much so, 
that the farmer is this year obliged to give 10s., whereas 
the last year he only gave 8s., although the land has dete- 
riorated for want of hands. 

The witness admitted that the state of things, for the 
last five or six years, could not be regarded as a natural 
one, since the rioting which began in 1830, &nd was fol- 
lowed by incendiary ‘fires during more than eighteen 
months, had established a system of terror in the counties 
of WiJtshire, Hampshire, Berkshire and Buckinghamshire. 
He added, that the labourers will ever regret the years 
‘which passed from 1810 to 1814, when many of them had 
been able to purchase « cottage for 80) to 10/., which 

- they had since been compelled to gell again. 

Mr. Rolfe, who farms between 200 and 300 acres in the 
same county, stated that the low price of corn does not 
compensate the labourers for the reduction of wages ; that 
for a marricd labourer, with three children, the’ differervce 
of the high or low price of corn is not more than 9d. a week + 
that, however, since the introduction of the new Poor-law, 
the eonditionofthe labourers has been very good, and com- 
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paratively better than that of the small farmers; that the . 
fagmers now contrive to find, all the year, employment for 
them, and lodge them in two or three cottages, rented at 
1s. 6d. a week, which are near their dwellings, in the centre 
of the farm ; that7all the labourers eat meat. 

In those periods when they were badly off, they had 
oply themselves to blame, for the burnings and rioting 
kad intimidated all those persons who would have had | 
employment to give. The farmers then abstained from 
enterprizes. These riotings, on the contrary, had a good 
effect for the farmers, because they caused the landlords 
to make 2n abatement in their rents. As for the rest, 
added the witness, the landlord and the labourer will ever 

+ regret the time when hands were wanting, but the low 
prices of produce have ruined the farmers still more than 
persons of the other classes. 

Mr. John Cortis, who farms 300 acres in the same 
county, said that if a labourer does not earn 9s. a week, he 
cannot get enough food to work ; that the profits of the 

farmers do not allow their giving so much; that the land 
in his county would require much more labour than the 
capital of the farmers enables them to empley; ‘that, for 
the rest, the labourers and farmers will always regret the 
time when malt was cheap. - 

Mr. Kemp, a farmer of 500 acres in Essex, in reply to 
the questions which were put to him respecting the qua- 
lity of the bread eaten by the labourers and lower classes, 
said, that throughout the south of England no one makes. 
“his own bread, but buys it of thg baker, at 6d. the quar- 

+ tern loaf: this bread is made of flour of very gooc”quality, 
termed seconds. Be 


In answer to the questions pyt to dita respecting the 


” 
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present condition of the labourers as compared with what 
it has been at other periods, he stated, that he has omy 
within the last three years reduced the wages of his lat 
bourers; that, although it is true that bread is cheaper, 
yet the price of candles, tea, soap, an@ many other arti- 
cles of consumption has not diminished in proportion 
since he paid the work of a labourer at 12s, a week, and at 
,present he pays only 9s. . 

He admits that the farmers have not lowered the rents 
of the cottages of the labourers, although they form a part 
of the farm, and the farm rents have been lowered one- 
third. : « 

Formerly the farmers all boarded their labourers, but at 
the present day they will not board even those who are 
unmarried. 

Mr. Morton, a farmer of 2000 acres in Hertfordshire, 
stated that in his county the labourers are better off than 
in the adjoining counties ; that, however, they will ever re- 
gret the last years of the war, when they refused to work 
except at a fixed rate, and earned 18s. to 20s, a week. 
They cayed little at that time about the price of corn. The 
witness constantly employs a hundred labourers, men or 
boys; two-thirds of this number earn 10s. and the other 
third 12s, a week. s i e 

-Mr. Sherborn, who farms 1600 acyes in the county of 
Middlesex, says that he never turned away a labourer who 
conducted himself well. He puts out by the piece as much 

#8 he can, because this system affords employment to the 
women and children. The labourers are Well off, and earn * 
on his eState 12s. a week. Their food is ofa better quality 
than 4hey have ever had. " They have only one complaint 


to make—the hfgh,venta] of the cottages, which is from 
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28. to 2s. 6d. a week. The wages of labour, relatively to 
the price of provisions which the farmers produce, is much 
dearer than it ought to be in the counties with which he 
is acquainted. 

Mr. Smallpiece, a farmer -of 500 or 600 acres in the 
county of Surrey, says that the new Poor-law has caused a 
large number of labourers to migrate from the south to 
the*north, and in Lancashire, to equalize the work which 
farmers without capital can give and the number of Ia- 
bourers, so that if the condition of the farmers improved, 
hands would be wanting. : 

He remarks, that the heavy-land districts are much more 
thickly inhabited than the light lands, because they re- 
quire much more labour; but that the labourers there are 
worse off, because the great rains or snow hinder the en- 
tering on the heavy lands, and, very frequently interrupt- 
ing the work, leave the labourer without employ. 

The witness adds, that the wretched state of the far- 
mers has made them resolve to give their labourers a 
stfip of land around their cottages, on which they can 
grow potatoes, rear one or two pigs, or keep a cow > that 
this is indeed quite necessary, and he does as the rest, for 
he gives only 7s. a week to his labourers, upon which they’ 
cannot live. - © 

He is of opinion that the small shopkeepers have more ~ 
to complain of than the labourers, and in fact they raise 
a great clamour. During the continuance of this state of 
things, there are more crimes committed in: his district 
than ever, because there is more miesry, 
~ Mr. Boniface, a farmer of 300 acres in the county of 
Sussex, states that the new Poor-law has produced the best 
effect upon the conduct of the labeurers, that they are 
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tauch better behaved, and frequent the public-houses ‘less. 
The system followed by the large proprietors, of employ- 
ivg married men in preference to single men, has created a 
great number of imprudent marriages. The relief given by 
the parish to large families used to enfole widows burdencd 
with children easily to marry again; but since the intro- 
duction of the new law, no one desires to employ a man 
with a large family, because he is the worst off, works kess, 
and no one is willing to pay him more than another. 

Mr. Ellman, who farms 1300 acres in the same county, 
states that all well-conducted men find work in his county 
without difficulty ; that nevertheless there has‘been a desire 
to encourage migration to the north of England ; that he 
has always opposed this, because he is persuaded that a1 
those who go will return, as manufactures do not give such 
steady employment as agriculture; and thet when the 
labourers return they will find their places filled. He 
thinks that the increased consumption of Wheat during 
the past year is caused by the new system of Poor-laws, 
by which the relief to labourers is given in provisions th- 
steade of money, which they would spend at the public- 
house; that this is one cause of the decrease in the con- 


“sumption of potatoes. He is able to speak from know- 


ledge, as he farms the Whole of his parish, ané is chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians.,- He employs all the la- 
bourers, either upon his farm or on the roads; he puts 
out all the work at a fixed’ price. The Union workhouse 
has been organized, and labourers who declare themselves 
to be destitute of work are admitted; but as no one has 
accepted this resourcg it is without inhabitants. The 
change which the new system has produced is extraordi- 


narf; the lbgurerseare much better conducted, much 
« 
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better fed, and the farmers can defy the bad and are the 
fritnds of the good. ‘ 

Mr. Goodman, a Yarmer of 700 acres in the same cougty, 
admits that the new Poor-law produces a great saving, but 
he does not think that the-labourers are better off. He 
pays his men 10s. a week, and those who are the best 
cenducted earn as much as 16s. He keeps back a portion 
of their wages, which he lays out at the end of the year 
in the purchase of clothes for them. He has found this 
a means of attaching his labourers to himself. 

Mr. Hancock, a large farmer in Somersetshire, is satis- 
fied with the Poor-laav, but he does not think that the con- 
dition of the labourers is so good as it was formerly. 

All the farmers had allotted portions of land to the la- 
bourers, but they have been discouraged in doing so, be- 
cause it was a motive for stealing straw. Ic admits that 
they allotted only one-fifth of an acre, and required a rent 
of 21. to 32. per acre. : 

-~Mr. Hall, a farmer of 700 acres in Gloucestershire, as- 
serts that in his county the number of labourers does not 
exceed what are needed for the work. Since the igtroduc- 
tion of the new law, they have been much more happy, 
chiefly because the farmer has much more power over 
them: “their greater subordination has allowed of his gi- 
ving them less picce-v'ork. This kind of work is sometimes 
advantageous to the labourer, but very often he fatigues 
himself s0 much that he is not satisfied with what he earns 
extra... The interest of the labourers, moreover, is sepa- 
rated from that of.the master. He has always desired that 
his labourers should have the same interest as “himself, 
and his aim has been to give them constant employment. 

Iie complains greatly that these aronfore thiev7s than 
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ever, and that nothing can be left in the fields in safety. 
If the thief is taken, it is actually a misfortune for the yer- 
son who has been robbed, for there is fio saying how much 
time and money the prosecution which he is obliged to 
institute will cost him. . 7 
Mr. Crowther, who farms between 2000 and 3000 acres 
in the same county, replied to the questions that were put 
- to him, that he has had the same labourers for a very lorig 
time, many of them having worked for him for thirty 
years; that the parishioners are his family, he gives them 
beer, he employs every one, and has not enough hands; 
that for the last fifteen or sixteen ycars there hfs not been 
on his estate a single complaint or application to the ma- 
gistrates ; that the poor’s-rate, which was formerly 2s. per’ 
acre, was, owing to his care, only 1s. 2d. His parish has 
recently been included in a Union, but it wil gain no- 
thing by this, 

Mr. David, who farms 730acres in Glamorganshire, stated 
that for some time past the labourers have been better gff 
than formerly. He is very sorry at the establishment of 
savings’-banks, for he contends that, although useful as 
secure depositories of the earnings of the labourers, they 
draw off from the land a considerable portion of capital, 
to place it inthe public funds. He thinks that theee earn- 
ings of the labourers might be plaged with as much ad- 
vantage in joint-stock banks, properly constituted, which 
would return to agriculture the capital they might reccive. 

According to the official returns, the number of Sayings’ - 
banks was, November 26th, 1836, as follgws :—in England,’ 
387; in Wales, 23; in Scotland, 2; in Ireland, 79; 
making a total of 491. 5 


Table, showing the number of persons who had depositel money in the Savings’-banks, and the amount of 
. the deposits, November 20th, 1836. 
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Thug the amount of deposits ig 17,748,140/.,, and the number of persons who made these deposits 
is 588,811. In 1830 this number was 412,217, and the amount of the deposits 13,507,565. 
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Mr. Bennett, steward to the Duke of Bedford, stated, 
that without the new Poor-law there was no alternative hut 
to ebandon the land; that since the introduction of that 
law, the migration of the labourers into the manufactu- 
ring districts has been such that they ill no longer work 
except by the piece, and they have a monopoly of labour. 

Mr. Thurnall, who farms upwards of 400 acres in Cam- 
bridgeshire, stated that, according to the price of wheat, he 
pays his labourers at a higher rate than formerly, since he 
gives 8s. a week and beer, which in all comes to 9s. 6d. ; 
that the labourers would thus be better off than ever if they 
found employment all the year ; and that the farmers would 
have work to give if provisions fetched a better price. He 
added, that intimidation alone makes them pay such prices ;~ 
that for the last eighteen months there have been thirteen 
incendiary fires; that he attributes them only-to the de- 
sperate condition of the labourers, which will not improve 
until the farmers shall again have the capital necessary to 
give employment to them all. During the past year his 
district has been in a deplorable state, because the farmers 
employed only married men, and many young men had 
come and declared to them that they would turn robbers | 
upon the highway sooner tharf go to the workhouse. 

Mr. Bowyer, a farmer, thiller, and maltster in Funting- 
donshire, said that in 1831 the condition of the labourers 
was such that they committed numerous acts of violence 
and insubordination, but that they were now much. better 
off in all respects, and he could assure the Committee that 
he had not heard the least complaint of late. Nevertheless 
he cannot compare their. present state to that when they -~ 
reczived 15s. and even 18s. a week, He considers the grant 
which the farmerr make them of small plots of land as very 
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acvantageous, because that gives employment to their lost 
trne, “The farmers have been obliged to adopt this plan 
since the invention of threshing-machines, which have de- 
prived the labourers of a winter work. 

Mr. Cooper, a* farmer of 1600 acres in the county of 
Suffolk, states that the labourers are very discontented 
with the new poor-law, because no outdoor relief ig any 
longer afforded them, and those who have no work prefer. 
quitting the parish to going into the workhouse ; in fact 
many of them have gone to Lancashire. He regrets 
that ten or fifteen families from the Union have been 
caused to émigrate, especially as this emigration has cost 4/, 
ahead. He considers the labourers as being very badly off, 


* his own never having anything but water to drink. There 


is not a single one among them in a condition to keep 
either cows or pigs, as he has heard stated by other wit- 
nesses, and this can only be upon very large farms, r 
Mr. Umbers, a farmer in Warwickshire, deposed that, 
during the war, the labourers were beyond “omparison 
better off, with respect to food, and to the clothing of them- 
selves and their families ; that at present a part of them 
are obliged to go and work upon the railroads, on which 
the work is often suspended by the state of the weather, 
Many of themehave, since the war, obtained small farms, 
and they are much werse off than the others, , 
Mr. Bickerton, a farmer of 400 acres in the county of 
Shropshire, stated that he Sives his labourers 9s, a week 
and eight quarts of beer for ten days; that if the land- 
lords and farmers-understood well their interests, they 
would have cottages upon the far: for all their labourers, 
and they would let to each of them land enough to keep 
a cow; he follows this system, ar] fin§s it answer very 
Vou. Ir Y - 
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* well: he advances to the married labourers the morey 
necessary to buy the cow, and he repays himself by kee»- 
ingback part of their wages. The labourers are attached 
to the farm, and to their families, and ae not frequent the 
public-house. - 

The witness was asked if labourers have sometimes lost 
their cows, and whether associations are not formed an 

-the country amongst the labourers, with a view to provide 
against such losses by a subscription of so much a week. 
He replied, that no such associations have been formed, 
and that it had only once happened that one of his la- 
bourers lost his cow. - 

Mr. Ellis, a farmer of 400 acres in Leicestershire, in 
reply to a question whether the field-labourers and the- 
inhabitants of the town of Leicester consume less bread 
than formerly, replied, that they consume proportionally 
«more bread since the prices have fallen, and that they 
have never been’ better off than they are at present ; that 
it is true shat the cultivation and the consumption ,of 
potatoes have increased greatly, but that this has not 
checke@ the consumption of corn, as potatoes have taken 
the place of cabbages and several other vegetables ; that he . 
can only speak of the country With which he is acquainted, 
and he asserts that the people there are ve~y welloff, and 
that all the labourers have constant 2mployment. 

Mr. Atkinson, a farmer in Lincolnshire, stated that the 
labourers are very well off in his county, that they xeceive 

“ 128. a week, one with another, in the year, and that, t there are 
still some farmers who “ed all their labourers. He added, 
that the letting of the co*tages around the farm depends no ~ 
longer on the farmer, but on the landlord, who thus takes 
the labourers under hie protection. The rent is 6/.a ve 
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instead of 87, as formerly ; four or five acres of land and 
email garden are given with the cottage, so that the la- 
bourers can keep & cow and a pig. - 
The labourers have formed societies, in which they pay 
a subscription of'1s. a month, and receive 102. when the 
cow dies; in this case the calf still belongs to them. One 
of these societies is composed of labourers who have 
amongst them a hundred cows. : . 
The witness is of opinion that the landlords have acted 
very judiciously in placing the labourers under their pro- 
tection, as the farmer disliked giving plots of land; that - 
now-a-days the labourers are much attached to the soil, 
and their interests are identified with those of the land- 
* loyd and the farmer. He remarks, that in light-land di- 
stricts, the labourers having employment all the year, the 
poor’s-rates are not half what they are in heavy-land di- 
stricts, He does not think the people have ever been. 
better off; nevertheless the price of task-work has di- 
minished about one-fourth of what it was during the war 
time. This reduction has not much profited the farmers 
of the Wold-land, for that which let at 10s. per acre has 
risen to 20s. or 233. 7 
Mr. Calthrop, a corn-merchant in the same county, 
states that th¢ labourers earn from 9s. to 12s. during the 
winter, and 15s. during the summer ; that their condition 
is preferable to that of the small farmers, who are all at 
present insolvent. He much regrets, for the interest of 
the families of the labourers, thaf scarcely any flax and ~ 
hemp is now cultivated in his* county, because these 
plants gave much employment~to these families. The 
Goyernment, who imposed a duty of 5s. per cwt. on the 
importation of these products, reduced this duty" to ld. 
a y2 7 
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in 1832. The English agriculturists, who pay heavy taxé8, 
cannot maintain the competition with the Flemings an@_ 
Gerftans, who pay less taxes, and this measure is a great 
injury to the country; for the quality of the English 
flax and hemp is superior to that which Flanders pro- 
duces. The cultivation of these products cleanses the land 
well, exhausts it less than wheat, when the seed is net 
harvested, and the produce was manufactured in the 
country. He wished that the Government would restore 
the former import duty. i 

Mr. Howard, a farmer in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
and grazier, who has been consulted by the ministers on 
questions relating to agriculture, is of opinion that the 
labourers are better off than they have ever been, the.” 
wages being 12s. a week. He states that, from 1820 to 
1824, a change of system took place relative to the manner 
an which the farmers pay the labourers ; that at that period 
they gave up boarding them, and they have the more rea- 
son to regret the abandonment of the old system of boare- 
ing all their people, as provisions are at a very low price, 
and they have little money to expend ; that in a moral point 
of view it is still more vexatious than in a pecuniary one. 

He repents having followed the general system of the 
farmers. This mode of feeding the labour®rs was pater- 
nal, and all were content, because “they worked by the 
day and were well fed ; or they were employed on piece- 


work, without being fed; but the whole family were em- 
ployed, and the earnings were greater. - 9? 

At that period (1820) distress was general, and emigra- 
tion increased to such ¢ degree that there were not la- 


bourers sufficient: the young men went to America. + 
This emigration is the more deplorable, as, if the state 
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or the markets improved, the labourers would undoubtedly 
ry insufficient. It is not the women, nor the children, 
nor the aged, nor*the infirm who emigrate, but the nost 
robust and intelligent young men, who leave to the rest 
of society the bui'den of asfamily which they should have 
maintained ; and, in fact, the number of children ig much 
raore considerable than it ought to be in proportion to 
the number of adults. + . 

The witness added, that the nember of these women 
and children has been much increased by the subdi- 
vision of the farms. Many farms of 250 acres are now di- 
vided int three, arid instead- of there being one farmer’s 
family’ on the land, there are three,—consequently three 

“times the number of women and children. In the place 

of one farmer, who managed a large farm, and who did 
not himself labour, there are three farmers, who work 
more than the labourers, and who are really in a worse. 
condition, live worse than the labourers, and leave them 
destitute of employment. . 

The subdivision of lands has been carried to such an ex- 
tent, that where there were 100 farms there are now 150; 

- this has considerably increased the population who have 

difficulty to live by working, and has diminished that por- 
tion of the population who. can give employment. 

According to this’ -vitness, the small shopkeepers are 
still worse off than the small farmers ; and whena petition 
to the House of Commons was in the course of signature, 
they-vere the most eager. They.begin to perceive that ~ 
their existence depends entirely upon the state of the landed 
property, and they see the error they were in, when at the 
period of the war they made such an outcry at the high 
price of provisions. : 7 : : 


c z 
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Mr..Rickman, in the preface to the population returtis, 
states that the separation which has taken place between, 
the Tarmers and the labourers, since the farmers have 
lived in much better style than the labourers, and will 
no longer trouble themselves to provide food for those 
who work upon their farms, has been one cause of the 
increase of the population ; because the labourer is wt 
‘able, in the forlorn condition in which he is left, to do 
otherwise than marry.” 

The following table is taken from the official returns of 
the population. 


Table, showing the division into farmers and labourers of' 
the agriculturists of England and Wales in 1831. 









Number of farmers 





|-—_—_—_—_. 
[Number of fa-| who do not | Number of 12- 
milies living | who employ | employ la. | bourers 20 Total. 
chiefly by {labourers con-| bourers con. 
agriculture. stantly. stantly. 


England ...| 761,348 141,460 94,883 
pesene 73,195 19,728 19,966 









ears of age 
ot ‘upwards. 


744,407 | 980,750 
55,468 | 95,162 
















Thesa 980,750 persons are those who furnish the means 
of livelihood to the 761,348 families principally employed in 
agriculture in England. Without being far from the truth, 
we may suppose them, according to the nymbersin this 
table, to be divided as follows:— .. 

109,814 families of farmers who employ labourers con- 

stantly. ¥ 
73,657 families of farmers who employ labourers only 
occasionalw. iy 
577,877 families of labourers. 


—_—_ 
761,348—tojal number of families living by agricujture 
in Englarid. 
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Tn Wales, 95,162 persons furnish the means of livelihood- 
%o the 73,195 families, which may be divided as follows a 
15,174 families of farmers who employ labourers con- 
stantly. , 
15,357 familtes of farmers who employ Icbourers only 
occasionally. 
~ 49,664 families of labourers. 





73,195—total number of families fiving by agriculture 
in Wales. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN 
SCOTLAND. a 


Mr. Cnurcuy, a farmer of 650 acres in the county of Dum- 
fries, replied to variows questions which were put to him 
respecting the condition of the labourers as follows :—The 
labourers prefer agricultural work to every other kind of 
work, which is the reason tha* the farniers give them only 
moderate wages, from 18d. to 20d. a day; nevertheless 
they are very well off. The farmer lets them a cottage and 
garden, for which they pay from 20s. to 25s. a year; but 
they grow a great quantity of potatoes, upon which they 
feed a pig: they give the dung to the farmer, who in re- 
compense gives them, in land prepared for growing pota- 
toes, as much as the dung will cover. The farmer more~ 
over carts what fuel they require. . 

Mr. Brown, a farmer of 400 acres in Ayrshire, is of 
opinion that the labourers have never been better off than 
at present ; good hands earn as much as 2s. 6d. 2 day. 
There is great difficulty in obtaining as mary men ‘as-are 
required, and the farmers are obliged-to bring them from 
Ireland. The witness boards the labourers and domestics 
upon his farm, and he gives them 8J. for the half-year. 

” Mr. M*Dougal, a farmer of 2000 acres in Roxburgh- _ 
shire, and who manages a..other farm of +200 acres for his 
brother’s widow, gave the-following reply to the question 
put to him respecting the condition of the labourers ~— 
I think that they are very well off; they are constantly 


oe “ 
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emplyed, and the mode in which they are paid prevents 
theireever being in want. “Their wages are fixed in money, 
but" they are principally paid in corn, at the lowest markets 
price. As they consume this in their families, they have 
not to fear any fall of prices. « 

The Chairman inquired of the witness how many la- 
bousers he employed upon his farm, to which the latter 
repited :~I have thirty-two families upon my farm, each of 
which gives me always at least two labourers 3 but with all 
the children, who are occupied during the good season 
in weeding the corn and clearing the fields, I have at 
that time mre than cne hundred persons constantly em- 
ployed; for it is necessary to carry and to spread the 
dung, to thin and weed the turnips, and, finally, to get in 
the harvest. The children are very useful for all this 
work, ig 

Mr. Brodie, a farmer of 950 acres in the county of Had- 
dington, said that during the war the labourers earned 15, 
a waek, but that they now earn only 9s.; that they are 
however better off than ever, because they are employed 
all the winter in the labour of draining by undergaound 
eourses, and that the 9s. being paid in oats and beans at 
very low prices, they sell thein and buy wheat, which they’ 
could nptdo duaing the war. * 

Mr. Hope, a farmer of 650 (English) acres in the same + 
county, stated that al] the young persons whom he em- 
ploys upon his farm are boarded by him, and that all the 
married Jabourers, whom he engages by the year, reside 
pon his farm, and aye paid in prodie. He gives to eack” 
“of them 9 quarters of oats, 18 bushels of barley, 1 quartér 
of peas, from 11 to 143 ewt. of potatoes; besides this he 


a a 
oe. > ’ 
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keeps for each of them a cow, the produce of which they 
-have, and which belongs to them, 

~ Mr. Howden, a farmer of 625 (English) acres in the 
same county, stated to the Committee, that the labourers 
have never been better off than at present; that they now | 
eat only white bread, and are better clothed than ever. 
Being content with their condition, they are very quiet and 
peaceable. The farmers pay in produce those who are at- 
tached to the farma and in money those who work by the 
day. In his district, as well as in the greater part of 
Scotland, there are no poor’s-rates ; the inhabitants raise a 
voluntary subscription of 6d. a week, payabie every Sun- 
day. The population amounting to 800 persons, and the 
subscription to 160/,, all the cases of distress are perfectiy 
relieved. He adds, that this subscription of 6d. a week is 
compulsory in the neighbouring parishes. 

Mr. Menzies, an agent of a large number of proprietors, 
who amongst them hold above 18,000 Scotch acres of land 
in the counties of Kinross-shire, Pérthshire, and Kiacar- 
dineshire, gave the following replies to the questions put 
to hicn, as to whether the labouring population are content 
with their condition : ~The labourers in these counties hay- 
‘never been so well off; there is work for them all, the 
wages are high, and provisions, as wells the ‘other arti- 

” cles of necessity, are at very low~prices ; never, even du- 
ring the war, has labour been paid so high, eomperatively 
to the price of all articles. 

Mr. Robertson, a farmer and agent of many proprietors 
“in the counties of Foriarshire, Kincaxdineshire, Aberdee4- 
shire, &c., said that the labourers have never been bettef 
oif than at present, because the price of work has been the 
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same Yor a long time, and the price of all kinds of provi- 
siong has fallen, He gate the following detail of what- 
each labourer receives on a farm :— 

Unmarried ploughmen, engaged half-yearly, receive aa 
51. to Gi. 10s., with*two peeks of oatmeal weety, and 
an allowance of milk and potatoes, with lodging and fuel, 
generally in a bothy (a house generally attached near to 
the’steading), where they all live together and make their 
own food. a 

Unmarried half-yearly labourers receive from 41. 10s. to 
51, and boys from 30s. to 3/., with the usual allowance 
of meal and fnilk, and*lodging. a 
_ Married men-servants, engaged by the year, generally 
get a house and garden and maintenance for a cow, 
and about 8/. of wages, with 63 bolls of oatmeal; also an 
allowance of potatoes, or ground for raising them, with a 
few barrels of coal and brush-wood for fuel. 

Women-servants for farm-work, if engaged for six months, 
get 4n summer from 37, to 4b, and in winter about 2/., with 
victuals in the winter. 

The witness added, that these allowances have no+ been 
cat all reduced since 1824, and that all the articles of cloth- 
ing used by the peasantry, with the exception of shoes, 
have felltin' price, as well as tea and sugar, and almost 
everything else. +e 

Mr. Oliphant, a member of parliament and‘large pro- 
prietor in the county of Perthshire, says that the labourers 
have never been so well off. He-pays his labourers 9s. 
week. There is not a man or woan in his parish wh 
cannot read and write. He has-eight ploughmen, who 
receive 10/. to 121. a year, six bolls of meal, a separate 
cottage, and the produce of a cow-whict belongs t6 the 
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farm ; but they are bound to rear a calf to the age gf two 
months. , . a 
Mr. Walker, a farmer in Aberdeenshire, and agent of 
mdny proprietors in Scotland, states that throughout that 
countryit is a general practice to engage the unmarried 
labourers from half-year to half-year, and those who are | 
married from year to year, paying one portion in money, 
and the other in corn, milk, potatoes, &c. a 
The following table, showing the division into farmers 
and labourers of the agricultural population of Scotland 
and Great Britain in 1831, is taken from the official re- 


turns, S @ 4 
Number of Farmers 1 
Number of fax who do not |Number of Ia-| 
mities living | who employ | employ ia- | bourers20'| Total. 


chiefly by labourers cun-| bourers con- years of age 
agriculture. tantly. stantly. and upwards, 


Scotland ...| 126,591 | 25,887 | 53,996 | 87,262 | 167,145 


The whole} 
of Great] +961,1384 | 187,075 | 168,815 | 887,167 1,243,057 


Britain... 














Supposing, as at the conclusion of the preceding chap- 
ter, that the number of the families of each of the threé 
‘classes is proportional to the number of the persons by~ 
whom they live, we shall find that there ae in Sec land— 

19,606 families of farmers who employ labourers con- 
stantly. 5 
40,873 families of farmers who do not employ labourers 
~— constantly, = 
$6,1%2 families of labourers. 


e 





126.591 agriedltural families. 
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Acthin the whole of Great Britain— 
$44,594 families of fathners of the first cla#s. 
°129,887 families of farmers of the second class. 
686,653 families of labourers. 





q 2 = 
961,134—total of agricultural families of Great Britain. 


Several members of the Committee put questions to 
Mr. ‘Sanders, a corn-merchant in Liverpool, as to whether 
it is desirable that Great Britain should remain an apri- 
cultural country, or that she should become the w orkshop 
for ail the manufactures of Europe. 

It is impé&sible, replied the avitness, to travel in the 
agricultural counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, without being struck 
with the order, the neatness, and the well- -being of the 
peoplé ; and~if we compare this state with the frightful 
condition of the dirty and ragged population of the manu- 
' facturing districts, it is impossible to wish that England 
should become the principal workshop of Europe. If in 
this country all the interests should one day succumb to 
those of the manufactures, it will be impossible to lize in 
is; for at the periods when the products shall be carried 
off with less facility, there will be no longer either per-" 
sonal septtity“on safety for the preservation of property, 
If the. harvest of wheat is bad, we shall find ourselves 
obliged to admit all forcign corn free of duty 5 x and agricul- 
ture, which at present is far from receiviig the same en- 
couragement as certain manufactur?s | Which are protected | 
bRduties of 20, 30 and 40 per cer®., will no fotiger be- 
‘able to receive any. 7 

Great masses of men seid together are already 
only too many centres of revolt, which th~ ast oceascon, . 
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arising from within or from without, causes to burst out. 
_Itris very “artunate that there's not everywhere coah and 
that machinery cannot be always erected with an appear- 
ance of profit ; for it is only ruinous and absurd to desire 
to séN.cheaper than other nations, since that object can- 
not be attained without rendering the workmen extremely 
wretched, 


REMARKS. 


It is from the statements contained in the two 
preceding chapters that every man of substance 
should determine his opinions. According to the 
foregoing table, out of every 100 faniilies living 
by agriculture, we find 85 of an inferior class. 
The condition of these latter ought to be the ex- 
clusive object of our interest. The first 15 families, 
as well as those of the landed proprietors, will be 
wealthy, and happy under any kind of system; 
‘but it is not so with the 85 families of a lower rank 
—-their condition depends upon the cee aes 

* under which they lixg. se : 
At the period of the peace, the landed propri- 
etors, especially those of the south ‘of England, 
._allowed themselv to be led away by “the Cede 
‘Napeléon, which” ruled Franc’, and which uns * 
happily ruled‘ also a part of the states of Eyrope. 
. These propristors divided their farms, and by this 
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meat ruined a number? of farmers, and impove- 
rishcd the labouring c.asses. The rev<tution of- 
1830 led to the inc2ndiary fires which for two yeare 
wasted the fields of the north of France. Co~ital 
retired before these new calamities, and poverty in- 
creased so much, that the legislature was obliged to 
pay.serious attention to the subject. The remedies 
applied have been found efficacious ; ‘of which the 
reader will judge, when this new legislation shall 
pass under his notice ; it is already seen that sub- 
ordination ‘is restored, tha the farms are con- 
solidated anew, and that ease and comfort have 
replaced poverty. Such is the history of the south 
of Eygland for the last twenty-five years. 

The landed proprietors of the centre of Great 
Britain, having less communication with France, 
havg remained faithful to their ancient usages. In- 
stead of dividing, they have consolidated their pro- 
perty, and the witnesses are all unanimous as tc the 
fact, that, notwithstanding the fall in the ‘price of. 
provetone i the agricultural labourers are as well 
off as Caring tie war, if not better. 

But, in conclusion, Scotlane be aaa 
to follow in all that regards £ vtare and the 
security | of the lower orde df it griculturists ; and 
4¢“whom do they awe this 2—to that jurisprudence- 
Sf the” House of “uords which -has constantly op- 
posed. the magistrates and the Bar of Scotland on 
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the subject of perpetual et ‘ails,as we have sen in 
-one of the preceding chap.ers. The usufructhary 
“preprietor has not been able to borrow on his‘ewn 
acc unt ; he has therefore been obliged to make 
conditions advantageous to his inferiors, the far- 
mers, who have furnished the capital which he 
could not obtain. On the other hand, the farmers, 
sure of seeing a return of this capital if the works 
which they project are well executed, have like- 
wise made conditixns advantageous to the la- 
bourers, and have in ‘ured to them and to their 
families occupation—that is to say, bread—for the 
whole year. g (es 
This system of landed tenure may certainly-o ‘teri 
annoy the proprietor and even the farmer, and 
is a matter which engages the attcrftion of the 
lawyers. What determines our opinion, however, 
is the condition of the eighty-five families of la- 
bouzers, whose existence is, in Scotland, superior 
to that of the people of ‘the same class in England 
and the rest of Europe. 


THE END. 
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